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A’ this moment, there are few of the systems of legislation, 

either of ancient or modern times, which are not in force 
as living law within the British empire. Menu and Moham- 
med decide the civil rights of the Hindoo and the Mogul; and 
an appeal from India compels our Privy Councillors to consult 
the Koran and the Puranas, as authorities at Whitehall. Jus- 
tinian is obeyed by the courts of the Ionian Republic. In the 
Norman Isles, the severed portions of the domains of the Cons 
queror, the Barbaric custumal framed by his Justiciars, still 
guides the Grand Bailiff and the Seneschal, who dispense the 
equity of Rollo, now forgotten in the hall of Rowen. Canada 
cherishes the volumes which have been cast forth from the 
Palace of Justice; and the legitimate representatives of the 
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proud and learned Presidents of the Parliament of Paris, are 
found in the court-house of a.colonial town. Banished from 
the flowery meadows of the Seine, the ordinances expounded 
by Saint Louis beneath the oak tree at Vincennes, constitute 
the tenures of lands on the Gulf of St Lawrence ; and, whilst 
every vestige of feudality has been blotted out of the title-deeds 
of the European Continent, it remains in full vigour in the 
wilds and wastes of the New World. In the opposite hemi- 
sphere, we bestow an equal protection on the codes of Napo- 
leon ; and it is possible that, in future ages, the speck of land, 
the Mauritius, in which they are now in force, may alone pre- 
serve the vestiges of the jurisprudence of the Great Empire. 
Our sovereign appoints his Alcades and his Corregidores in the 
Indies of Columbus; while his Landrosts in Southern Africa 
are guided by the Placets of the States-General of the departed 
Republic of the Netherlands. The laws of King Christian of 
Denmark are administered by British authority in the torrid 
zone. And the Deemsters assembled on the Tynwald of Man, 
have not abandoned the polity of the Sea-Kings of Scandinavia. 
It is difficult to question the policy which first induced England 
to sooth her stranger subjects, by thus indulging them with the 
exercise of the laws which habit had rendered dear to them. 
But our legislators should now begin, slowly and cautiously, to 
assimilate the institutions of the dependencies to those of the 
mother country. This end must be effected by the introduc- 
tion of § trial by Jury of twelve men, which, upon all accounts, 
* as it is settled here in this kingdom, seems to be the best trial 
“in the world. Acknowledging that, on particular occasions, 
* trial by the country’ has great inconveniences, these words 
of Hale should nevertheless be the Englishman’s creed. Hu- 
man institutions only possess a comparative excellence. And 
to justify our partiality towards the English common law, that 
is to say, to trial by Jury, it is sufficient that its practical value 
is not lessened by its remoteness from abstract perfection. 
Trial by Jury is usually ‘considered only in relation to our 
judicial system; and figures in our eyes merely as a part of our 
civil and criminal jurisprudence. In its origin, however, its 
powers and functions were far more ample. If we develop the 
organization of the institutions out of which the modern Jury 
was framed, it will become probable, that they contain within 
them the groundwork of alt our Constitutional forms of Go- 
vernment, and of the assemblies in which the powers of govern- 
ment are constitutionally vested. The web of history is en- 
tangled and decayed; and we must endeavour to unravel the 
broken threads, though we cannot weave them again into colr 
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tinuity. Doubt must be balanced by doubt, and conjecture 
supplied by conjecture: but there is, fortunately, one loadstar 
which will assist us in winning our way athwart the idle desert 
of hypothesis. One leading principle pervades the primeval 
polity of the Goths. Where the law was administered, the law 
was made, By the gradual settlement of society, the legislative 
and judicial powers frequently appear to be disjoined. But; 
wherever either function is found, we may be certain that the 
other is still a latent element, or that it has been expelled by 
extraneous Causes, 

Ingulphus, following a prevailing and favourite tradition, a- 
scribes the origin of the political divisions of England to the 
wisdom of Alfred. Labouring to quell the turbulence and ra- 
pine of his subjects, Alfred is said to have first distributed the 
townships and provinces of England into Shires; the Shires 
into Hundreds; and the Hundreds into Tithings. Each laws 
worthy Englishman thus stood in his Tithing, and in his hun- 
dred; so that, if suspected, he could be condemned or acquitted 
by his Friborg, and incur or avoid the penalty of guilt. But if 
Alfred had been the inventor of the territorial division of Eng- 
land, he must also have been the creator of the common law it- 
self, which only proceeds in conjunction with these divisions ; 
and indeed the Jury trial has also been popularly considered as 
his ordinance. This, however, is an evident absurdity: and 
the existence of the Hundred Court amongst the Teutonic na- 
tions of the Continent of Europe, proves, without further con- 
test, that such distributions of the people were originally adopt- 
ed by all of the Gothic tribes. 

Authors of great repute, however, have scarcely dared to 
reject the testimony of the monkish chronicler. Blackstone 
tells us, ‘ that when the West Saxons had swallowed up all the 
* rest, and King Alfred succeeded to the monarchy of England, 
* his mighty genius prompted him to undertake a most great 
‘ and necessary work, which is said to have been executed in 
‘ as masterly a manner—no less than to new-model the consti- 
* tution—to rebuild it on a plan that should endure for ages— 
* and, out of its old discordant materials, which were heaped 
* upon each other in a vast and rude irregularity, to form one 
* uniform and well connected whole. This he effected, by re- 
. _— the whole kingdom under one regular and gradual 
‘ subordination of government, wherein each man was answer- 


* able to his immediate superior for his own conduct and that 

‘ of his neighbours: For to him we owe that masterpiece of 

‘judicial polity, the subdivision of England into tithings and 

* hundreds, if not into counties i. all under the influence and ad- 
2 
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ministration of one supreme magistrate, the King; in whom, 
as in a general reservoir, all the executive authority of the 
law was lodged, and from whom justice was dispersed to every 
part of the nation, by distinct, yet communicating ducts and 
* channels ;—which wise institution has been preserved for near 
* a thousand years, unchanged from Alfred’s to the present 
* time.’ Now, there are two propositions inyolved in this quo- 
tation—the subdivision of England, and the emanation of all 
power from the chief magistrate. Both are currently recciv- 
ed; both are equally plausible; and both are equally unwar- 
ranted and groundless, as far as they concern the ¢heory of our 
ancient polity. When admitted to be true, they confuse us in 
every endeavour which we make to investigate the origin of our 
forms of government. They are false quantities in the equa- 
tion. If we reject them, we may approximate at léast, to a clear 
and certain solution of many of our constitutional problems. 

Before we proceed, however, we consider it quite necessary 
to warn our readers, that we enter the perilous field of consti- 
tutional inquiry with the chill technicality of the antiquary. 
Our discussions have not the slightest reference to existing cir- 
cumstances. We may strive to diminish the power of the 
Crown, but the Radicals will not gain a straw by our research- 
es. If our conjectures have any pertinence or truth, they vill 
only convince Major Cartwright, that close boroughs and rot 
ten boroughs are—more majorum—the most respectable and ge- 
nuine relics which we now possess of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution; and shall compel him to admit, that the borough- 
mongers had as much influence in the Wittenagemote as they 
now possess in a certain Assembly which shall be nameless. 
We make this asseveration with an honest feeling of veracity: 
At the same time, we shall leave the worthy and independent 
electors of Barnstaple and St Albans as free as they chuse, to 
reward us and our friends with seats in the House, as a guerdon 
for the exertions which we make in upholding the antiquity of 
King Athelstane’s charters, under which both these patriotic 
communities claim their elective franchises. 

If we reflect upon the obligations imposed upon the commu- 
nity, in that stage of society which is usually termed half civi- 
lized life, it will appear that the Anglo-Saxon Shire, in spite of 
its etymology, was not a department cut out of a larger coun- 
try, and then divided and subdivided into small and smaller dis- 
tricts; but that it was formed by the association of the lesser dis- 
tricts, originally organized without mutual subjection, but placed 
under a superiuduced authority, for the purposes of political admi- 
nistration. We would assimilate a Shire to a Governement, at- 
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cording to the old French regime, in which many independent 
Baillages and Counties and Dutchies were bound up under thé 
rule ofan officer appointed by the King. This comparison is 
somewhat loose and inaccurate ; but it will illustrate our mean- 
ing better than a reference to a mode of government, bearing 
a close affinity to our own, but which, as yet, has received only 
a very imperfect elucidation from the Continental antiquarieés. 
We allude to the military and fiscal management of the Gauen 
and commun s of Germany and France, by the Counts and 
Missi of the Carlovingian era. 

According to the habits and opinions which we acquire in ci- 
vilized and settled governments, the State is a certain tract of 
land in which a body of people dwell. Whether the inhabit- 
ants be the subjects of 2 monarch, or the citizens of a repub- 
lic, still our ideas of the property of individuals, and of the do 
minion belonging to the ruling authority, always teach us to 
consider the men as being in some measure adscript to the glebe. 
But, during the youth of human society, we must view the State 
as a certain body of people, dwelling on a tract of land. The 
people are the commonwealth; the soil is their accessary. 
When, in the course of their successive wanderings, the Ger- 
manic nations passed into new regions, they did not look down 
from the mountain, and allot the land, which they gained, into 
squares and rectangles, like the settlements of America. They 
acquired possession of the fields, which were tilled in common b 
each Fuik, and grazed promiscuously by their flocks and herds, 
The course of the river, or the ridge of the hill, would naturally 
separate one tribe from the next adjoining family. But this ter« 
ritorial boundary resulted from the expansion of the people on 
the land, not from their compression within a preconceived 
frontier. Larger states were gradually formed by the aggre- 
gation of these communities under one authority. Fear or am- 
bition subjected them to one leader. Prudence dictated an in- 
corporate alliance with a cognate commonwealth; but the union 
did not deprive them of their self-rule, so far as this attribute 
was not inconsistent with the existence of a sovereign power. 
The Gothic commonwealth, in short, is not a unit, of which the 
smaller bodies politic are fractions. They are the units, and 
the commonwealth is the multiplicand. Higher jurisdictions 
do not commit a portion of their authority to the mesne tribu- 
nals. On the contrary, they acquire their rights by a concen- 
tration of the powers of more circumscribed courts. Every 
Gothic monarcliy is, therefore, in the nature of a confederation. 
It is composed of towns, townships, shires, bailliwicks, burghs, 
earldoms, dukedoms, all in a certain degree strangers to each 
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other, and separated in jurisdiction. Their magistrates, there- 
fore, in theory at least, ought not to emanate from the sovereign, 
A large proportion of the efficient authority of the State lodges 
itself amongst Barons, Mayors, Portreeves, Aldermen, War- 
dens, Echevins, Jurats, Provosts, and Consuls, where it is de- 
tained midway between the King and the moving mass of the 
people. The strength of the State ascends from region to re- 
gion. The representative form of government, adopted by no 
nation but the Gothic tribes, and originally common to them 
all, necessarily resulted from this federative system, in which 
the Sovereign was compelled to treat the component members 
as possessing a several authority, 

All the primitive nations were composed of tribes or clans, 
But these communities generally proved incapable of knittin 
themselves together into states, at once free and powerful. If 
unamalgamated, they were weak and defenceless. When forced 
into combination by an energetic authority, their union was 
usually effected at the expense of individual liberty, and of the 
independence of the nation. Anarchy always raged amongst 
the Celtic septs. Fierce, yet impotent, they yielded to every 
foe, until they were chased to the western shores of Europe, or 
lost amongst their masters. Power and conquest, on the other 


hand, attended the Semetic and Tartaric tribes ; but they were 
never united unless by despotism. The Gothic nations alone 
solved the difficult problem of protecting the rights of the com- 
ponent members, without weakening the commonwealth; And 
they attained this end by erecting a Legislative Aristocracy in 
every community. If not always elected by the people, this 


aristocracy was at least taken from amongst them, Hereditary 
nobility conjoined to property, is inherent in the Gothic polity. 
A popular delegation or selection counterbalanced the power of 
the noble born in the character of judges and of legislators ; 
and at the same time that they bridled the impetuous multitude, 
they checked the Sovereign power. 
The Northmen represent the institution of the judicial Coun- 
cil of Twelve as coeval with their race. * Beyond the Tanais 
in Asia,’ as we are told by Snorro, ‘ lieth the land which men 
called Asaland or Asaheim ; and the chief city thereof they 
named Asgard. Odin was the ruler of the city, and it was a 
great town of sacrifice and burnt offering. It was the law of 
Asgard, that the twelve priests of the palace should be the 
mightiest over all, They ruled over the sacrifices, and gave 
the doom between man and man. They were called Diar or 
¢ Drottnar (Lords); and to these did the people owe all worship.’ 
The Edda agrees in the main with the Heinskringla of Snorro. 
Odin is there recorded to have placed ‘ twelve head men if 
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‘ Sigtun, to doom the land’s law. And thus did he set all the 
§ laws which had befvre been in Troy, and to which the Turks 
‘were accustomed.’ ‘These traditions are chiefly valuable as 
tending to show the connexion between the legislative polity of 
the Asi and their religion. Another proof is furnished by the 
constitution of Iceland, where the Hofyodar, who formed a duo- 
denary court, were the high-priests of the districts over which 
they presided. Saxo Grammaticus, whose fables were translat- 
ed from ancient documents which have long since perished, at- 
tributes the institution of the judicial council of twelve Fathers or 
Aldermen, to Regner Lodbrok, * one of the mythic Monarchs 
of the North. ‘These twelve Aldermen were to decide all causes 
in a summary manner. In the military polity of the Asi, the 
sacred number of twelve was equally affected. When the Sea- 
kings went forth to war, they were usually accompanied by 
twelve chosen followers. The Anglo-Normans had a reminis- 
cence of these primeval customs. Robert Fitzhammon and his 
twelve knights invaded the land of Glamorgan; and in the as- 
sembly of the twelve Peers of Charlemagne, we discover how 
similar recollections became blended with romantic fable. 

In attempting to examine the internal constitution of the 
Gothic state, we shall derive great aid from the codes of the 
Scandinavian nations. Peculiar portions of the Anglo-Saxon 
polity have been retained amongst us, by prescription, with 
great fidelity. But our constitution has been so carefully culti- 
vated, that its later luxuriance has tended to obscure its generic 
character. We shall quote indifferently from the laws of all the 
cognate nations. ‘They afford a perpetual comment upon each 
other; and, by comparison, they enable us to approximate to- 
words the theory of their general polity. 

The integral community amongst the Scandinavians, seems to 
have been the Heerad or Hundred, a district usually subdi- 
vided into quarters, but occasionally into tithings.+ Many 


* © Preterea, ut omnis controversiarum lis, semotis actionum instru- 
‘mentis, nec accusantis impetitione nec rei defensioni admissa, duo- 
‘decim patrum approbatorum judicio mandaretur, instituit. Cujus 
‘ legis beneficio, temeraria litium contradictione summota, improborum 
‘ calumniz suflicienter obviatum existimans.’ It is rather strange that 
such a critical writer as Hickes should have supposed that juries were 
introduced into England by this Danish king, whose existence is more 
problematical than that of Tom Hickathrift. Saxo is to be quoted as 
an evidence of opinion, not of fact, and as proving that his country- 
men believed in the great antiquity of this mode of trial. 

¢ The Danish jurists dispute this etymology, but without reason, 
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doubts have been raised as to the principles upon which the 
Anglo-Saxon Hundred was composed; whether it contained an 
hundred hides of land, or an hundred men, or an hundred vills, 
or an hundred.families. But whatever the original items may 
have been, the prevalence of the duodenary system, must lead us 
to infer, that they were originally told and reckoned according to 
the long hundred of six score.* The Swedes maintained their 
constitution with greater purity than their neighbours; and the 
Landzlagh + affords a clearer view of Gothic polity, than any 
of the Norwegian or Danish codes: Hence we learn, that the 
chief executive magistrate of the Herad was the Heradzhoffding. 
When the office became vacant—we know not whether it was 
held for life or annually, but we incline to the former supposi- 
tion—the Laghman of the Laghsagha or shire, in which the 
Heerrad was locally included, summoned a meeting of the Hun- 
dred, one month’s notice being previously to be given. ‘The 


Jhre’s observations are curious. ‘ Illustris Peringskiolidus vertit hord- 
* as seu districtus, alludens haud dubie ad vocabulum illud hord, quo 
‘ Tartarici nominis gentes cwtus suos appellare, ex itinerum scrip- 
* toribus notum est. Et quis scit annon una eadumque vox sit, a 
* linguz suz incuriosis negligentius tantum pronuntiata. Certe non 
¢ absimilis illius habitus est in Sleswicensi regione, ubi harden certas 
* ducatus portiones in quas [3 illius territoria dividuntur, appellare 
* solent ** *** Hactenus de cognatione vocis; quod vero ad com- 
¢ positionis rationem attinet, in confesso est her alteram vocis partem 
* constituere, et nisi fallor prout vox illa numerum centenarium indicat, 
* Confirmat me hac in opinione quod hundari et herréd promiscue 
§ poni video.’ 

* © Hundrade usurpatur pro numero CXX, scilicet observandum, 
* veteres tam per decadas quam duodecades numerasse, atque ad cen- 
¢ tenarium numerum pervenientes, illum i/-hu:drad vel hundrad tired, 
* alterum vero seu CXX Storhundrade vel hundrad-tolfred appellasse, 
§ Similiter lilla-tusend mille erat, sed Stor-tusend aut tusend tolfred erat 
*M.C.C,’ (Ihre inv.) The parishes of the Norman isles contained 
twelve vintaines of families, or two long hundreds. In the English 
Leets, we find twelve chief pledges ; probably because there were 
twelve tithings. We do not know whether there was a long ten, as 
well as a long hundred, and a long thousand ; but we find frequent 
mention of dozeins in our ancient records and law books, where we 
should be led to expect decennaries. In the Isle of Man, each shed- 
ling or hundred contained a decennary hundred of holdings ; but, 
as the island comprised six sheddings or holdings, we come back 
ggain to the duodenary computation. All England was divided into 
243,600 hydes or ploughlands; or 20,300 dozens, 

+ Edin. Rev. vols xxxiv. ps 182, 
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law then directs, that the Men of the Hundred are to name an 
assize of twelve Neempdemen, such as they will, and the Lagh- 
man is to be the thirteenth. The Naempdemen, with their offi- 
cial foreman, elected three indwellers of the Herad, whose names 
were returned to the King; and one was to be selected by him 
as the Heradzhoflding. 

This officer, together with a Neempd of six or twelve men, 
according to the weight and urgency of the business, exercised a 
jurisdiction similar to that of the English leet and homage juries 
over all the common land or ‘ almenning’ within the Harad. 
All alienation of the fee of this land was prohibited, the absolute 
dominion always remaining in the community or ‘ almoghen. ’ 
If the tenant paravaile was poor or idle, and suffered his hold- 
ing to lie waste, then it was seized by the Heerad, and granted 
out again to a more industrious usufructuary; in the same way 
as in English manors, a forfeiture is incurred if buildings are suf- 
fered to fall into decay. Bridges were built and roads mended, 
according to the presentments of the Heradzneempd, and they 
decided all disputes arising out of the occupation of land. * 

When exercising their criminal jurisdiction, the Heradz- 
nempd passed as an assize, upon trials of murder, rape, theft, 
mayhem, and all other personal injuries. In cases of open de- 
lict, if the offender could be taken within the day, back bear- 
ing, or with the bloody hand, then the trial was had by witness- 
es, of which twelve were required on some occasions. But if the 
sun had set, then it appears that the verdict was found by the 
Heradzneempd without evidence, and on their own knowledge, 
and according to common fame. The Heradzting or Hundred 
court, was to be held once on each week, and not oftener, unfess 
in obedience to the King’s writ or bidding. All the Bondes, 
that is to say, the owners of allodial land within the Herad, 
owed suit and service to this court; and they were amerced if 
they failed. Yet it seems, that if six out of each quarter appear- 
ed, then the rest were excused. ‘This number was necessary 
for the purpose of holding a court, because the law in certain 
cases prescribed such a Nesmpd as would represent the com- 
ponent divisions of the Herad, being three Nempdmen out of 
each quatter. From the Heradz-ngempd either party could ap- 
peal to the Rettarating, in which the assize of twelve was com- 
posed half of Hoffinen, who, without great inaccuracy, may 


* A species of Heradznempd lately existed in Sutherland, as long 
as the glens were occupied by the original tenants. We believe it is 
still retained in Galloway. In both instances this mode of adminis- 
tration was probably introduced by the Northmen, 
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be called King’s Thanes; and half of Bondes, all good landed 
men, snd true men, who were called up by the Heradzhoff- 
ding with the assent of the Hundred and of the parties; and 
their decision was final as to matters of fact. But if a verdict 
was evidently given against law and righteousness, it might be 
set aside by the King. 

Each Laghsagha, Law, or Shire, contained within it many 
Heradhs. Here the executive magistrate was the Laghman 
or Lawman. Eight weeks previously to his election, the Bishop 
summoned all the indwellers of the shire to a Parliament or 
Landzting. Two priests belonging to the Episcopal chapter 
were associated with the Bishop. The Almoghen or common- 
alty of the shire elected six Hofmen and six Bondes. ‘ The 
* twelve, with the clerks, shall then choose three of them that 
* dwell in the shire, such as they will answer to God, as being 
* most serviceable to the country.’ The three names being 
returned to the King, he selected one, as the Laghman. When 
the Landzting was assembled, in the capacity of the high re- 
medial and inquisitorial Court of Justice or Raffstnaempd, the 
Laghman was Speaker or President. ‘The Bishop, two priests 
from the Episcopal chapter, and two of the King’s council, were 
associated to him ; and, if the latter were absent, then two good 
and freeborn men were elected to supply their places by the 
Lawman and the clergy. The commonalty were represented 
by twelve men who were to be assented to, elected and named 
by the King and the Landsmen. This is the direction of the 
law; but in practice, the election of this judicial Neempd would 
not differ from the Neempd which elected the Laghman. We 
can easily understand that a compromise resulted. The King 
named his members, and the People theirs. 

According to the principles of the Scandinavian law, the 
King was the conservator of the public peace. He was to be 
edited as the tutelary guardian, where defence was most need- 
ed against lawless violence. House and home—the church— 
the courts of justice—and woman,—were placed under the es- 
pecial protection of the King. Hamesoken, sacrilege, murder 
or mayhen, committed in a judicial assembly, and rape, were 
therefore considered, by a reasonable fiction, as treasonable 
breaches of the ‘ sworn oath’ of feality due from the commonalty; 
and these crimes were cognizable as treason by the Riiffst naempd. 
But all other offences against the public peace were equally 
within its jurisdiction, probably in cases where the meaner tri- 
bunals had neglected their duty. And it also judged of suits 
and actions, in which the defendant incurred a penalty of da- 
mages above the amount of forty marks. 
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The Lawmen, the elected executive magistrates, and the 
elected Neempds of the shires, nominated the Sovereign of the 
Commonwealth. The kingdom of the Swedes is declared, by 
the ancient law, to be elective, and not hereditary. * When we 
‘ have lost the King of these lands, then shall each Laghman, 
‘ with the assent of all those that dwell in his Laghsagha, sum- 
‘ mon twelve men, wary and wise. With them shall he come 
‘ into the stone of Mora, and choose the King. ‘The first voice 
‘ hath the Laghman of Upland, and they who have been named 
¢‘ with him. Thereafter shall follow the others, each after each. 
¢ Sathermannaland, East Gothland, Oland, the Ten Hundreds, 
¢ West Gothland, Wermeland, Nerekia, Westmannaland, and 
‘ Finland.’ 

The returns of the Nempds being given by their foremen, 
he who had the most voices was adjudged to be the King. 
Any free-born Swede might be elected; but the law directs 
the preference to be given to the sons of the late King, ‘ if there 
are any.” The representatives of the shires who elected the 
King, though they assembled at one time and place, were con- 
gregrated, rather than incorporated into one parliament. And al- 
though the voices of the majority bound the whole commonwealth, 
yet each Law or Shire accepted the King apart from the rest. In 
the constitutional language of the Swedish law, the King * must 
‘ ride his Eriksgata.’—*‘ In each Land and Shire shall the King 
‘ promise and vow to keep the oath which he swore at the 
* Stone of Mora, when he was first elected to be the King; and 
the commonalty shall also promise to hold to that, which they 
swore at Upsala. And now the King must ride with the sun 
throughout his land. Let those that dwell in Upland-law 
follow him over their law, and until Stragness. Then must 
the Suthermen take to him, and meet him with greetings and 
with pledges, and follow him even unto Swintuna. There 
shall the East Goths meet him, with their pledges, and follow 
him through their land until the middle of the wood at Hola- 
with. There shall the men of Oland meet him, and follow 
him until the river of Juna. There shall the West Goths 
meet him, with greetings and with their pledges, and follow 
him until the Hall of Romund. There shall the men of Nee- 
rikia meet him, and follow him through their land until the 
Bridge of Uppuga. There shall the Westmen meet him, 
with greetings and with peace, and follow him until the East 
* Bridge. There shall the men of Upland meet him, and fol- 
‘ low him to Upsala.’ ‘The King thus made his tourne, or cir- 
cuit, because one Law could not take judicial notice of the acts 
(one in another. The whole ceremony has the impress of the, 
most remote antiquity. After it had been performed, the law: 
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adds, that the King—ifhe likes—may be crowned at Upsala; 
evidently showing that Coronation was considered as a very su- 
perflucus process. Sweden exhibits a Gothick federation of ju- 
risdictions in its simplest state. ‘There were no corporate towns, 
The authority usually considered as municipal, was exercised by 
the Hundreds, which extended over the entire country. The 
component parts unite their authority, which, derived from the 
many, is vested in the few; and the lowest, as well as the highest 
of the executive magistrates, are named by the judicial oligarchy. 

Harold Harfager reduced Norway to the condition of an 
hereditary monarchy. The popular privileges were gradually 
impaired in all other respects, under his successors; and the 
twelve men of the Shires exerted no power of election, unless 
when the law declared that the throne was vacant, or when the 
voice of the people was required to support a weak or doubtful 
claim. * Thus, when Sverre the Priest had prevailed as the 
leader of the faction of the Birkebeini, he ordered that the Ey- 
rarthing should assemble. We have already spoken of this 
folkmote as a court of justice. The King proclaimed an Ey- 
rarthing, and named or summoned twelve men from each of the 
eight hundreds within Agdanes. And Sverre was named as 
King in the moot of the eight-hundreds. ‘ And the land and 
* the lieges were adjudged and sworn to be his, with weapon- 
* touch, according to the old law.’ This, however, was rather 
a judicial inquest than an election. Swerre, the child of the 
wife of Unn the smith, denied his humble father, and claimed 
to be the son and heir of Sigurd, King of Norway. Until his 
twenty-fourth year, he remained in ignorance of his royal des- 
cent, of which no other proof was ever obtained, except the as- 
sertions of his mother, the fair and frail Gunhilda. Many in- 
stances, in which the States and Barons of the hereditary mo- 
narchies of the middle ages appear to be invested with a power 
of election, were possibly only judicial recognitions of heirship. 
‘ If the Kingdom of Jerusalem decends to any collateral heir, 
* but who hath the right of succeeding to the kingdom, he is to 
‘ assemble the majority and the best of the liegemen of his king- 
‘ dom, and show unto them how the aforesaid kingdom hath 
* descended to him, and in what manner and by what reason ; 
* because, perchance, there may be some who know nothing 
* about the matter, until they shall have heard it from him. 
* And he shall then require them, in general, to yield to him, 
¢ as the Lord and rightful heir, all that which they owe for their 


* In treating on the Gothic Laws of Spain, we have noticed the 
code of Haco, where these elections are prescribed. Vide Edin. Rev. 
vol. xxxi. p. 115. , 
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‘ feuds; first their fealties and other reservations, and then 
‘ their services, as each doth owe them. And he shall first of- 
‘ fer to them all which the Lord ought to do, when he enters 
¢ upon such a seignory. The Barons must then all go apart, 
¢ and record that which the Lord hath required of them, and 
¢ that which he hath offered tothem. If they are certain that 
‘ he is the right heir, as he avouches himself to be, they are 
‘ then to come before the Lord—** Sir—well do we know that 
“ you are such as you have said unto us; and now we are ready 
“ and willing to do what you have required of us—you never- 
“ theless first doing, as you haye offered, that which you ought 
“ to perform.” * 

The Northern antiquaries labour most earnestly on the most 
unintelligible portions of their history. ‘They generally amuse 
themselves by wielding the hammer of Thor ; and the civil polity 
of their ancestors seems to be considered as a theme of slight 
importance. Suhm, a doughty and erudite writer of great fame, 
has produced a shelf-full of ponderous quartos, comprising the 
history of Denmark, from the time of Dan Mikillati down to 
the twelfth century, but which do not contain twenty pages 
of constitutional information. ‘The works which we have con- 
sulted do not enable us to define the precise extent of the le- 
gislative authority anciently possessed by the Naembds of twelve. 
It can however be discovered, that they formed the bases of the 
States or Parliaments of the Northern kingdoms. The revised 
Custumal of Upland is prefaced by a charter which affords 
some elucidation of their functions. Birgher, the Lawman of 
* * Quant le Royaume de Jerusalem escheit a aucun heir costeer, 
mais que il soit le droit a avoir le dit royaume, il doit assembler le 
plus et les meaus de ses homes liges dou Royaume, et lor doit faire 
assavoir coment le dit royaume li est escheu, et raconter coment et 
por quel raison; pour ce que il y aura, espoir, aucun qui ne le sauront 
mie devant ce que il auront oy de luy. Et puis requerre lor en ge- 
nereau coment il li facent com a Seignor et droit heir ce que il li 
doivent pour fiés, tout premiérement les homages et les autres rede- 
vances, et aprés les services si com chascun le doit et il euffre bien 
tout premier a eaus quanque le Seignor doit faire quant il entre et 
recoit tel Seignorie. Les homes doivent tuit aler en une part, et re- 
corder ce que le Seignor lor a requis et offert, et se i] sont certains 
que il soit droit heir, enci com il s’en advoue, il doivent maintenant 
venir devant le Seignor et dire li. Sire nous conoissons bien que 
estes tel com vous nous, ares dit, et somes prests et apareillés main- 
tenant de faire ce que vous avés requis, faisant vous premier si com 


vous l'en avés oflert ce que vous devés. '—Assizes de Jerusalem, 
¢. 284, 
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Upland, represented to King Byrgher, in the name of the peo- 
ple, that the old laws were hard to bear, and harder to under- 
stand; and prayed a remedy for these evils. * We delayed 
* granting this request,’ it is declared by the King; ‘ for we 
* would not hastily change the old law.’ At length he issued 
a precept, by virtue whereof Birgher the lawman chose (waldi) 
with him a Nembd ‘ of twelve men, the wisest men out of each 
* folkland, ’ who were to determine what was the old law of the 
country, and what was to be shaped and set together in the 
new law. The laws were revised, arranged, and reformed b 
the twelve men; and the new code, the existing Uplandzlagh, 
was read to all the people in the folkmote. No dissentient 
voice was heard, and the people took to the law. A deputation 
was then sent to the King, requesting him to give his assent; 
and he confirmed the law book by his letters patent, dated at 
Stockholm, in the eight days of St Stephen, 1296. With re- 
gard to the election of the twelve, it appears from other pas- 
sages in the laws, that the language employed does not con- 
fine election to the Lawman, so as to exclude a concurrent no- 
mination by the suitors of the court. Whether the suitors of 
the folkmote did or did not exercise a power of legislation to- 
gether with the Nambd, does not clearly appear. The re- 
enactment of the entire code of the country might render such 
an appeal to the assembled people advisable, even supposing 
that the power of legislation remained wholly and constitution- 
ally with the twelve Neembdamen. Similar promulgations, as 
it is well known, continued in use in other countries; but the 
niultitude, who were supposed to ratify, had no power of giving 
an effectual dissent. Stiernhook intimates, that when any taxes 
were required beyond the ordinary accustomed dues, they were 
imposed by the Lawman, together with a Neempd of Hofmen 
and of Bondes, who, in the Reffst-ting, were invested with the 
authority of the King’s Jury, or grand inquest. * 

General Parliaments were tet held in Norway. The laws 
are silent with respect to their constituent parts; and, according to 
the scanty notices of the Norwegian historians, they were subject 
to many variations. Sufficient evidence, however, remains to show 


* Stiernhook is obscure ; but this appears to be the sense of his 
expressions.—‘ Quoties vero aliquid praeter ordinarios fisci reditus po- 
* puloimperandum erat, hi judices, cum sclectis quibus dum ei equestrf 
* et plebeio ordine decernebunt, arbitri et censores tributorum, ill? 
* quoique de locis publias disponebant terminos definiebant, canonenr 
* imponebunt quandoque etiam vendebant, sed in usum provincia, nul- 
* ja ad id interposita Regis authoritate.’—De Jure Sueverum, p. 48: 
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that the Neembds of twelve men, were the legal representatives 
of the estate of Bondes or freeholders. ‘Two Parliaments were 
thus composed in 1240 and 1257; in which, however, the Bondes 
were returned, not from the judicial divisions, but from the Lehns 
or Baronies; and the assembly also contained the King’s Iarls, 
his Counsellors, his Barons, and his Aulic officers. It seems that 
the independence possessed by the States of each individual 
province, when separately assembled, was much greater in pro- 
portion than the influence which they exerted when called to- 
gether in a general Parliament. France affords a parallel ex- 
ample. It is therefore in the local records of the Northern king- 
doms—if any exist—rather than their general history, that wa 
must seek for the more essential powers of the popular repre- 
sentation. None but the Northmen themselves can pursue hese 
inquiries with success; and, amongst them, the liberties of earlier 
ages have certainly not been a favoured topic. 

The Laugrett of Iceland is the only one of the ancient North- 
ern legislative assemblies which we can study in detail. If the 
colonists who found a place of refuge in that inhospitable island, 
framed their government according to the principles of the con- 
stitution of Norway, the Scandinavians, before the time of Harold 
Harfager, were not unacquainted with the balanced polity of an 
English Parliament. 

Iceland was divided into four quarters. In each of the three 
southern quarters, there were nine ancient Hundreds, other- 
wise called Godordar ; but the Northland alone contained twelve 
of these districts. We have already alluded to the priestly 
character of the Godordsman in the heathen age. After the 
introduction of Christianity, he was divested of his sacerdotal 
authority. Sacrifices ceased. The Godord became a parish ; 
and a church was built in the place of the pagan temple. But 
the judicial attributes of the Godordsman remained unimpaired ; 
his authority in his own hundred he exercised conjointly with a 
court of ewelve men. As Lord of the Hundred, he had a seat by 
tenure, if we may so express ourselves, in the Laugrett. The 
Hundred, or Godord itself, descended to the heirs of the God- 
ordsman, amongst whom it was partible; but when it thus di- 
vided by inheritance, it appears that the legislative authority was 
exercised by one heir, in the name, and with the consent of his 
coparceners. As it was necessary that the quarters should be each 
represented by the full complement of twelve legislators, three ad- 
ditional judges were ‘ taken’ from each southern quarter, and 
associated with the hereditary Godordsmen. Every one of these 
Barons of the Icelandic Parliament, was to ‘take’ two men 


from amongst the suitors of his court to bear counsel witly 
€ 
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him. The ‘ Graagas Code’ from whence these particulars are 
extracted, by the help of Ericksen’s Danish translation, is not 
explicit with respect to the mode by which these counsellors 
were nominated. But there is every reason to infer that. they 
were either named by the suitors of the court of the Godord, 
or that the suitors performed the duty by turns. Minute direc- 
tions are given in the code for the arrangement of the benches 
on the Hill of Pleas. Forty-eight men were to sit upon each of 
the three benches which surrounded its summit; the fourth in the 
centre, was destined for the Bishops and the Lawmen. In this 
court, the § men of Iceland are to reform their laws, or make new 
* Jaws if they will.’ All agreements for the reversal of outlawries 
were to be effected in the Laugrett, as well as all other concords 
which required the assent of the legislature. Forty-eight mem- 
bers made a house; they stood up when they voted; and every 
one present was bound to vote, to say yea or nay. Questions 
were decided by plurality of votes. If the minority consisted of 
any number greater than twelve, then the voters on each side 
swore that they had given their votes according to good con- 
science. This barbarous regulation, unfit for any civilized com- 
munity, would hardly bear transplanting out of Iceland. But 
if less than twelve were dissentient, no oath was required from 
the majority, and the question was carried without that solemn 
sanction. When an equal division took place upon questions 
of law, that side prevailed which could number most Lawmen : 
But this is the only instance in which any of the members had 
a superior or casting vote. The Laugrett, after the island was 
annexed to a merged in the Althing. In this court 
there was a virtual representation without election, a certain 
number of Bondes attending from each district as a service, and 
in turns. 

Our limits do not allow us to discuss the nature of the Scan- 
dinavian Courts and Juries in civil cases. But for the purpose 
of affording some illustration of our Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
we shall conclude this division of the subject with the report of 
a suit brought in the Gulathing, in the year 934, between Egil 
and Bergaunund, the husbands of the two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Biarn the son of Bryniolff, a rich Norwegian 
Bonde. Egil was a wild adventurer, who often visited the court 
of Athelstane. Biarn died at a time when Egil chanced to be 
in foreign parts; and Bergaunund, availing himself of the ab- 
sence of his brother-in-law, immediately took possession of all 
the land, and all the goods and chattels of the deceased parent, 
in right of his wife Gunhilda. And he justified this act of vio- 
lence, by asserting that Asgerda, her sister by the half blood, 
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was not lawworthy, and that she was consequently incapable of 
taking any share of her father’s property by inheritance or de- 
scent. 

A folkmote was held at Guloe, in which the suit was to be 
decided by thirty-six Doomsmen, called from the three hun- 
dreds of Fyrdatylki, Sygnafylki, and Hordafylki. Erik the 
King was present at the court, which was assembled on a heath; 
within a ring formed by hazel wands connected by ropes. ‘This 
weak barrier was called the Ve-bond, or boundary of peace. 
The parties attended, each accompanied by a numerous train 
of angry friends and followers. Egil opened the pleadings, by 
stating, that Asgerda, the daughter of Biarn, was one of his le- 

itimate heirs.—‘ She was not only odalborn,’ he maintained, 
But ‘ nobly born, and of royal race.’ ‘Therefore he craved 
that the Doomsmen might give for doom, that she was entitled 
to half the inheritance both of land and fee—Bergaunund re- 
plied, that Gunhilda was born of Biarn, and of Olofa, his only 
egitimate wife.—‘ Thora, the mother of this Asgerda, as I will 
‘ prove by true witnesses before the King and the Queen and 
‘the Doomsmen, was carried off by force from the home of 
* her brother Thorer. A second time was she forcibly taken 
* from the house of Bryniolf. Thora and Biarn then left the 
* land with the pirates, and she was waived in Norway. And 
‘ whilst Biarn and she were both under outlawry, they begat 
* this maid Asgerda. You, Doomsmen, therefore, do I ask to 
* give for doom, that the whole inheritance appertaineth unto 
* Gunhilda. And further, ye must give for doom that Asgerda 
‘ is the King’s thrall, since she was begotten when her father 
* and her mother were both the King’s outlaws.’ 

Arinbiorn, the cousin of Asgerda, now spake in her defence, 
and rebutted this allegation of illegitimacy and of servitude. 
His father Thoris, he replied, as the unele and natural guar- 
dian of Thora, had afterwards given peace to Biarns And one 
of the stipulations between them was, that the child Asgerda 
should take her full portion of the imheritance ; and the King 
himself had made the parents inlaws, by pardoning the out 
lawry ; consequently she had acquired the rights of legitimacy 
and of freedom. Arinbiorn produced his suit of twelve wit- 
nesses, who were ready to record the agreement between Thoris 
and Biarn, They had all heard it; and they prayed the King 
and the Doomsmen to swear them to the truth. 

The Doomsmen were willing to administer the oath, provided 
the King did not forbid it. Erick, much as he was inclined to 
favour the defendant, was yet visited by some compunctions of 
conscience. He answered, that he might neither allow nor pro- 
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hibit the swearing of the witnesscs. Gunhiida the Queen, who 
advocated the pretensions of her namesake, was not thus to be 
restrained. This is a mighty marvel, Oh King,’ she exclaim. 
ed, ‘that thou dost thus allow the stalwart Egil to win every 
* plea before thee. Wilt thou not speak against him, even if he 
* strive to wrest thy kingdom from thee? Egil shall not tram- 
* ple upon our friends. He shall not win the lands of Aunund 
* by the unrighteous doom. Alf—my brother—where art thou 
* with thy meisney ?—Let not this unrighteous judgment be pro- 
* nounced.’ Alf and his men obeyed. They rushed into the 
assembly, brake down the bond of peace, and dispersed the 
doomsmen ; and there was great turmoil in the folkmote, for 
all the people were unarmed. ‘ Can Bergaunund hear my 
* voice?’ vociferated Egil.—‘ I do hear thee. ’—* Then I chal- 
lenge thee to the battle trial. Let him who bears the victory 
in the fight, win the land and the gold ;—and, if thou darest 
not, thou shalt be every man’s niding.’—Erick, the King, an- 
swered, ‘ If thou art so eager for the fight, we will give thee 
* license now.’ Egil declined the duel on a field where his 
adversary was supported by the kingly power; and he and Arin- 
biorn drew slowly off together with their friends and followers. 
But, before Egil quitted the field of violated justice, he pro- 
nounced aloud the solemn ban—‘ Bear witness for me, thou 
* Arinbiorn, and thou Thorder, and all ye men who may hear 
* my words, liegemen and lawmen, and all the commonalty !—I 
* forbid all the lands which Biarn Bryniolfson held.— Let them 
© be not sown or tilled.—I forbid thee, Bergaunund, and all 
© other men, indwellers and outdwellers, thanes and thewes.— 
* And he who doth so, let it be avenged upon him as one who 
* breaketh the law, who angers the gods, and who disturbs the 
* peace ;’—and they retired indignantly to their vessels, which 
were ready to receive them on the shore. 

We have given this hasty and unconnected outline of Scan- 
dinavian jurisprudence, for the purpose of vouching the anti- 
tiquity, and explaining the notion of analogous and cognate in- 
stitutions in this country. Spelman has well observed, that the 
Northern kingdoms are the fields * from whence so many roots 

of our law have of old been taken and transplanted. ’—* I 
¢ wish,’ he proceeds, * that some worthy lawyer would read 
‘ them diligently, and show the several heads from whence 
* these of ours are taken. They, beyond seas, are not only di- 
* ligent, but very curious in this kind; but we are all for profit, 
* taking what we find at market, without inquiring from whence 
‘it came.’ It is needless to enlarge upon the elucidation which 
the history of the English law receives from these sources. Nor 
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should our incurious negligence, of which Spelman has com- 
plained, lead us to question the utility of such researches into 
its origin. Without seeking for precedents in the Doombooks 
of Alfred or of Ina, the spirit of Saxon legislation may often 
afford a salutary lesson both for the exposition and renovation 
of our modern laws, 

We have seen that the Harrad was the primary division of the 
land amongst the Scandinavians. The Hundred was equally 
the organic germ of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth. It was 
governed in the assembly or moot, which, in the language of 
the later lawyers, was called either the Sheriff’s Leet, or Tourn.* 
Originally, the Leet of the Hundred was held twelve times in 
each year. Magna Charta enacted that it should only be sum- 
moned twice within that period. ‘The indwellers of the Hun- 
dred, who owed suit real to the Leet, appeared in the moot 
by their judicial representatives. ‘These were the Tithing-men, 
the Head-boronghs, the Chief pledges, who were respectively 
accompanied by four good lawworthy men, belonging to the 
Friborgs which deputed them.} The Saxon Custumal of Henry 
I., also notices the presence of the Parish Priest; and it seems 
to intimate that the Lord or his steward might supply the place 
of the Reeve. As all crimes were committed against the peace 
of the people, the offender who was untrue to his Friborg, was 


impeached or accused by his pledges or the delegates of the 
little community which answered for his default. ‘To use the 


* * The style of the Tourn is, Curia Franciplegit Domini Regis 
‘ ten. apud L. coram Vice Comite in Turno quo tali die, &c.; and 
‘ therefore, in some bookg, it is called the Leet of the Tourn. And 
‘ therefore, when the Sheriff styled Turn. Vicecom. ten. tali die apud 
‘ L., &c. it was resolved that it was insufficient, for that this word 
‘ Tourn is but the perambulation of the Sheriff; but, by the right 
* style of the Tourn it appeareth, that the Tourn and the Leet have 
* but one style, and the same jurisdictions. ’"—4th Institut. p. 72. 

+ This will appear from the Sheriff’s precept to the Bailiff of the 
hundred, by which he was ordered—‘ quod proclamari facias Visum 
‘ Franciplegii Domini Regis apud N. tenendum coram me in torno 
‘ meo tali die, &c. Et interim venire-facias ad tunc et ibidém vi- 
* ginti quatuor probos et jegales horaines, una cum quatuor homini- 
* bus et preepositis cujuslibet villa hundredi predicti.’ In Clackelose 
hundred, (Norfolk), ‘ every house did observe its course, and keep 
* its turn yearly, until they passed through their respective towns ; 
: some houses finding a man and a half, sometimes two houses joined 
“ in finding one man.’ This was a virtual representation of the Hun- 
dred, and is not without analogy to the right of voting annexed te 
burgage tenements. 
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technical term of the law, the offence was presented to the Leet 
jury, or legislative and judicial branch of the assembly. 
Ethelred describes this tribunal as composed of the twelve 
eldest Thanes who are to go out with the Reeve, and to swear 
on the halidome that they will neither say forth respecting the 
innocent, nor conceal the guilty.* In the more familiar lan- 
guage of Dalton and Crompton, they lose their antique dig- 
nity; yet we recognise them, though clad in the russet and 
gray of the English yeomen, as twelve of the most discreet and 
sufficient freeholders of the Hundred whom the Sheriff is di- 
rected to empannel and swear. The jurisdiction of the Anglo- 
Saxon Hundred Leet appears to have extended to all cases, 
whether civil, criminal, or ecclesiastical: But this authority was 
gradually restrained. William the Conqueror forbade the at- 
tendance of the Bishop or the Archdeacon ; and ordered, that 
pleas of the church should no longer be decided there. The 
power of the Leet was — abridged by Magna Charta. 
Pleas of the Crown thenceforward were to be held no longer 
before the Sheriff, the constable, the coroner, or any other 
bailiff; and the authority of the Leet was afterwards reduced 
to a shadow, by the extension of the powers given to the justices 
of the peace, on whom its duties in great measure devolved. 
it was the peculiar province of the Leet, during the earlier era 
of our legal history, to repress all offences against the public 
peace, and to abate all nuisances which affected the publie con- 
venience. ‘The Leet-jury inquired into the defects of bridges 
and roads, and of all impediments to the free course and na- 
vigation of the waters. ‘The brewer who brewed bad ale, the 
butcher who sold corrupt victual, and the baxter who broke the 
assize, were placed by their verdict in the pillory and in the 


* These corresponded to the twelve men of the Raffst-neempd 
of the Swedish Harrad. But in this assembly, the tithing-men are 
absent ; and all criminal proceedings must have been appeals at the 
suit of individuals, except where the Neampdamen could make pre- 
sentments of their own personal knowledge. The Saxon and Swedish 
oaths-bear much resemblance to each other. Ethelred and his 
Witan enact, ‘ that man habbe gemot on wleum wepentace. And 

gan ut tha yldestan xii thegnas and se gerefa mid. And swerian 

on tham haligdome the heom man on hand sylle, that hig nellan 
neenne saoleasan man forsecgean ne nenne sacne forhelan. ’ 

The Swedish oath is nearly in the same language. ‘ Wii bidiom oss 

swii Gudh hielpa och the helgadoma wii dhildom, at wii skulom 

engin then sakan géra som saklos er, engin och then saklosan gora 
‘som saker er.’ 
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tumbrel—the common barrator was sent to prison—the com- 
mon scold was silenced in the ducking-stool—robbers, thieves, 
night- walkers, vagabonds, scandal-mongers, eavesdroppers, tale- 
bearers, and jeasing-makers, received the punishment appor- 
tioned to their deserts—and the imaginary offences of the fore- 
staller, the monopolizer, the regrater, the usurer, the witch, 
the sorcerer, the necromancer and the wizard, were visited 
with the salutary severity of the existing laws. All authority re- 
quired for good rule and municipal government, was vested 
in the Leet. By attending to the powers exercised by the good 
men of the Leet-jury, it is evident that they are to be consi- 
dered as the effective magistrates of the Hundred. Their ver- 
dict was a sentence, not a trial; it could not be traversed; and 
it was given for the preservation of the peace, on the denuncia- 
tion of the heads and representatives of the friborgs. In addi- 
tion to these powers of judicature, the Leet-jurymen possessed 
a legislative authority; they enacted by-laws, which bound all 
the suitors of the Leet; and, lastly, like the Gothic Heradz- 
nempd, they elected their chief executive magistrate, the Alder- 
man or Reeve of the hundred, who, according to the Anglo- 
Norman phraseology, was afterwards termed the High Consta- 
ble or Bailiff.* When the Hundred was held by a Lord, he 
appears to have received the fines and amerciaments which o- 
therwise would have belonged to the King. 

The vestiges, or rather the ruins of the Court Leet, may be 
traced amongst the ‘ old Saxons of the Continent.’ Accord- 
ing to the Speculum Saxonicum, the Gaugrave held his Gaud- 
ing or Moot every six weeks. To this court all the tenants 
within the Gau owed suit and service, Presentments were 
made at this court by the Burmeysters or Bailiffs, analogous 
to those of the Court-Leet. It was their duty to accuse (rugen) 
by name, all who neglected to appear at the court, as well 
as those who had been guilty of bloodshed and assaults, or of 
any other crimes punishable by loss of life or limb, Charle- 
magne tyrannized over the Saxon nation, and destroyed its in- 
tegrity by the introduction of Frankish colonies. The feudality 
of the Holy Roman Empire afterwards obliterated the liber- 
ties of the Estate of Landfolk, in most of the countries. in- 
cluded within its pale; yet we cannot doubt but that the: ori- 
ginal constitution of the old Saxons included an election of the 
territorial municipality. In the * Marches’ of the bishoprick 


* This power was afterwards exercised by the Justices of the 
Peace. In Ireland, where the Grand Juries retain many of the old 
Common law powers, the constables are still elected by them, 
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of Osnaburg, many townships elected their Fioltzgraves as late 
as the end of the eighteenth century. Churchmen have been 
wrongfully abused. In the feudal ages, they were meeker and 
milder than the temporal lords. ‘ It is good to live beneath 
* the crooked staff,’ was the proverbial boast of the subjects of 
ithe prelates of the empire, whose peaceful insignia proved un- 
able to defend them against the devouring spirit of military ag- 
gression. Hence, it is principally in the Ecclesiastical States 
that we find the last gleams of Teutonic liberty. In the States 
of the abbey of Corbey, the Wruge-Gericht retained its resem- 
blance to our Anglo-Saxon institutions. The court was also held 
in the same manner in some other neighbouring tracts, the names 
whereof are not stated by the learned Justus Georgius Scotte- 
lius, from whom we borrow our information. A Wruge-Gericht 
was summoned but once in each year; and, according to cus- 
tom, it was held in the open air. Ali the tenants who owed 
suit and service were bound to attend, each man bearing his 
best weapon and his lanthorn, Why the lanthorn was required, 
does not sufficiently appear. Justus Georgius Scottelius seems 
to suppose, that it was produced to the court in order to testify 
that each housekeeper had provided with sufficient care against 
accidents by fire. But we would rather conjecture that it was 
borne in conformity with some ancient rule relating to the mili- 
tary discipline of the weaponschaw. ‘The commissioners or 
stewards of the Lord assisted at the court; but the real pre- 
sident of the assembly was the Richter or Judge chosen 
from amongst the landsfolk. After a singular dialogue had 
been holden, in which the Judge received a charge from 
the seignorial procurator, he preceeded to fence the court 
* in the name of God and the Suzerain.’—* Right do I bid 
§ ye, unrighteousness 1 forbid ye—once—twice—thrice ;’ — 
and he warned the suitors against evil speech and evil deeds. 
‘Two tenants, called the Urtheilstriger, the bearers of the or- 
deal, were associated with the procurator, who read the roll 
containing the returns of all offences cognizable by the court, 
and which had been committed within the year. The roll 
was read by the procurator to the twelve ‘ Urtheilsfinder,’ 
who were chosen from amongst the oldest and most respected 
of the tenants. Upon each ‘ Wroge’ or accusation, the Twelve 
pronounced judgment. Unanimity was required. On slighter 
offences, the sentence was immediately recorded by the judge. 
But if the charge was grave, or attended with any extraor- 
dinary circumstances, the offender was declared to be in the 
Lord’s mercy; and the scignorial officers considered of the 
sentence in the course of the afternoon, Those who had failed 
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to attend the court were also declared ‘in mercy.’ The Court 
proceeded to judgment simply upon the denunciation. The de- 
fendant was not legally allowed to be heard in his defence. By 
abuse, as Scottelius says, he might purchase that privilege; but 
he paid a fine to the judge for permission. 

We have hitherto spoken of the Leet of the Hundred ; but 
there were certain districts locally included within the Hundred, 
which nevertheless constituted independent bodies politic. The 
burgesses, the tenants, the resiants of the King’s burghs and 
manors in ancient demesne, owed neither suit and service to the 
Hundred Leet. They attended at their own Leet, which dif- 
fered in no essential respect from the Leet of the Hundred. 
The principle of frankpledge required, that each friborg should 
appear by its head as its representative; and, consequently, the 
jurymen of the Leet of the burgh or manor, are usually describ- 
ed under the style of the twelve chief pledges. The legislative 
and remedial assembly of the burgh or manor, was constituted 
by the meeting of the heads of its component parts. The Port- 
reeve, Constable, Head-borough, Bailiff, or other the chief ex- 
ecutive magistrate, was elected or presented by the Leet-Jury. 
Offences against the law were repressed by their summary pre- 
sentments. They who were answerable to the community for 
the breach of the peace, punished the crime. Responsibility 
and authority were conjoined. In their legislative capacity they 
bound their fellow-townsmen, by making By-/aws in the man- 
ner which we have before mentioned. 

Giles Jacob, the blunderbuss of law, ‘ the methodically learn- 
* ed John Kitchin of Gray’s Inn, Esquire and double reader, ’ 
and very many other worthy compilers of the same kith and 
kin, have furnished a full account of the nature and duties of 
the Leet; but the functions of this tribunal have been unac- 
countably forgotten by our historians in general, who seem to 
be all ignorant of its existence. None of them at least have no- 
ticed the inferences which are to be drawn from its powers and 
authority as exercised in ‘ boroughs by prescription.’ Hume 
informs his readers, that ‘ the greatest boroughs were, at the time 
‘ of the Conquest, scarcely more than country villages ; and 
‘ that the inhabitants lived in entire dependence on the King 
* or great Lords, and were of a situation little better than ser- 
‘ vile. They were not then so much as incorporated; they 
* formed no community; were not regarded as a body politic ; 
* and, being really nothing but a number of low dependent trades- 
‘ men, living together without any particular civil tie in neigh- 
* bourhood together, they were incapable of being represented in 
* the States of the kingdom. Even in France, a country which 
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made more early advances in arts and civility than England, 
the first corporation is sixty years posterior to the Conquest, 
under the Duke of Normandy: And the erecting of these 
communities was an invention of Lewis the Gross, in order 
to free the people from slavery under the Lords, and to give 
them protection by means of certain privileges, and a separate 
jurisdiction. An ancient French writer calls them a new and 
wicked device to procure liberty to slaves, and encourage them 
in shaking off the dominion of their masters. The famous chars 
ter, as it is called, of the Conqueror to the City of London, 
though granted at a time when he assumed the appearance of 
gentleness and amity, is nothing but a letter of protection, and 
* a declaration that the citizens should not be treated as slaves.’ 
Hume borrowed most of his opinions from Brady. That per- 
verse, though acute and learned writer, maintained, ‘ that who- 
* ever would peruse his treatise, would confess that the English 
burghs had nothing of the greatness and authority they boast 
of, but from the bounty of our ancient Kings and their suc- 
cessors, notwithstanding any other confirmations or acquired 
rights they may allege; and acknowledge, that prescription 
and pretended immemorial customs or usages, avail not, when 
there are charters or other records which show, that in this 
case (of what weight soever they may be in any other) they 
are mere conjectures, words of course, and popular assertions 
of such men as either know not how, or would, or for their 
more gainful employments could not, look into these great 
monuments of antiquity and discoverers of truth.’ And, 
roceeding in the same strain, he adds, ¢ It is easy for any man 
to observe, that, in the Saxon times, the burgesses made but a 
small figure in the nation. The burghs were not distinct 
commonwealths or governments, nor the burgesses statesmen, 
or people of much interest, whatsoever some popular or fac- 
tious writers, who scribble by rote, and according to their 
own fancies, have delivered to the contrary.’ It will excite 
but little surprise, that such language should have been held at 
a period when James had cancelled the charters of London, and 
was labouring to disfranchise all the corporations in the king- 
dom. Brady was pleading in defence of the antipopular side 
of the question. He managed the cause with address; and 
Hume and others have too readily assented to his propositions. 
The amount of interest possessed by the boroughs in the State un- 
doubtedly fluctuated ; but it has always borne a due proportion 
to the relative influence of the other classes of the community, 
Fitz: Alwyn carved his peacock ;—Sir John Barnard supped his 
custard ;—and the present worthy occupant of the City Chaip 
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waren in the nectar and ambrosia of callipash and callipee. 
he Portreeve trotted on his courser ;—-My Lord Mayor rides 
in a fine gilt coach.—In the course of time, the dignity of the 
Chief Magistrate of the City of London has much changed its 
garb; but we may be certain, that he always enjoyed great 
yank, worship and honour. 

A fruitful source of error, in all historical inquiries, is found 
in the translation of ancient terms by modern ieee We ima- 
gine that a town, * according to the import of its name, must 
consist of houses, built side by side, and standing in streets, 
rows, or lanes. But the primeval town was a tract of land en- 
joyed by a community; and it mattered little whether the dwell- 
ings were placed side by side, or disposed up and down the 
township. Nay, a town may be a very good town according to 
the old law, though not a house remains standing. It is equally 
erroneous to consider, with Hume, that trade formed the cha- 
racteristick of the burgess. He may have cheapened and chaf- 
fered, and bought and sold; but, in his primitive occupation, 
he was a tiller of land: but it was the land, the burgage, which 
gave him his qualification. 

Wherever a Leet existed, the suitors and the jury formed 
a complete and independent body politic. Upland towns, pos- 
sessing no Leets, and appearing by their reeves and four men 
at the Leet of the Hundred, formed a component part of the 
body politic of the Hundred. Boroughs, towns and manors in 
ancient demesne, as governed by their Leets, formed communi- 
ties in their own right; they possessed every character which 
our later law books assign to corporations; and no essential dif- 
ference can be pointed out in their privileges. The ancient, 
borough, and the manor in an-ient demesne, were alike severed 
from the body of the shire. ‘Lhe tenant of the manor, and the 
burgess of the borough, were alike exempted from tolls and 
dues; and the villain who dwelt for a year and a day within 
the mere stones of the manor, was as privileged in the enjoy- 
ment of his freedom, as if he had been protected by the walls 








* In Ireland, the word town retains-its real sense; and, as Miss 
Edgeworth informs us, English visitors are often much perplexed by 
its application ; and it was probably in use amongst the Belgic Bri- 
tons before the Saxon invasion. Ton, in the ancient British lan- 
guage, is still applied to a large tract of pasture land. The Gothic 
By, is an equivalent term, perhaps, of somewhat wider import. Hence 
the law of the town is called the Bylag, or By-law—an expression of 
such remote antiquity, that we find it applied by Jornandes te the 
laws of Diceneus, 
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of the city. Madox says, that ‘a town not corporated might 
* be a community having perpetual succession, as well as a cors 
* porate town.’ This is fully shown by the muniments which 
he has collected; but they prove more. They prove that none 
of the ancient communities having perpetual succession, were 
corporations, according to the modern acceptation. We find 
_ from the King and his heirs, to his ‘ probi homines’ and 
eir heirs, to his lieges and their heirs; but no words of incor- 
poration. The expression ‘ body corporate,’ indeed, is quite a 
novelty ; it came into use in the reign of Henry VI. The char- 
ter of the King was not required to give coherence to the bod 
politic, though he might protect it and add to its stability. It is 
a cavil to assert, with Hume and Brady, that the well known 
rescript of King William to the City of London ‘ is a mere 
* instrument of protection, rather than a charter.’ His au- 
thority was not needed to unite the burgesses into a community. 
All his subjects were already united in their several communi- 
ties or Leets, by the bonds of the common law: And the same 
style was employed, whether the King was making a pact with 
the inhabitants of the burgh, the shire, or the kingdom. 
* It is to wit,’ Littleton saith, ‘ that the ancient towns, called 
* boroughs, be the most ancient towns that be within England; 
* for the towns that now be cities or counties, in old times were 
* boroughs, and called boroughs.’ No rational doubt can 
be entertained, that the ancient Leets were equivalent in all 
respects to corporate jurisdictions. Corporations, and their 
powers, have been superinduced upon the Leet. The Saxon 
frankpledge exists beneath the charters of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. ‘The magistrates of all corporate towns were 
originally the members of the Leet-jury, though they have re- 
ceived new names, and have been invested with greater authori- 
ty. Hence we usually find twelve, or sixteen, or twenty-four 
jurats, or capital burgesses, who have taken the places of the 
jurymen and capital pledges of the common law Leet-courts. 
In some corporations, the common law election of the chief ma- 
gistrate is yet imitated. At Yarmouth, the Mayor is elected 
by an inquest, or jury of twelve, who are enclosed without meat 
or drink, fire or candle, until nine have agreed upon a present- 
ment. The Bailiffs of Bridgenorth are chosen by the verdict of 
a jury of fourteen out of the twenty-four Aldermen. More in- 
stances might possibly be discovered in the rolls and records of 
our towns and boroughs, which, as yet, have been — ne- 
glected by our constitutional writers, though they afford the 
principal materials for composing a history of the Constitution. 
It has been usual to deny the existence of any effective 
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municipal government in the Burghs of the Anglo-Saxon age. 
Doomsday is consulted; and Doomsday contains no positive 
evidence that the burghs possessed an internal and popular ma- 
gistracy. But we have no reason to expect any notice of such 
municipal powers in that great record. The authority of the 
Leet-Jury was a common law right,—appurtenant to all the 
King’s burghs and towns and manors, not being parcel of the 
Shire. The Leet-Jury was not a peculiar or special privilege 
or immunity; or which affected the general prerogatives of the 
King, or the duties of the people. Doomsday does not notice 
the Hundred court, or the County court, because it was unne- 
cessary to inform the King, or his Justiciaries, of the existence 
of the tribunals which were in constant action throughout all 
the land. It was equally unnecessary to make a return of the 
Leets, which they knew to be inherent in every burgh. Where 
any special municipal jurisdiction existed, as in Chester, Stam- 
ford, and Lincoln, then it became necessary that the franchise 
should be recorded. ‘The twelve Lagemen in the two latter 
burghs, were probably hereditary Aldermen. In London, and 
in Canterbury, aldermen occasionally held their sokes by in- 
heritance. ‘The negative evidence extorted out of Dooms- 
day has, therefore, little weight; but it will perhaps be an- 
swered, that we have direct evidence that the right of electing 
magistrates resulted from royal concessions. ‘The charters of 
London will be quoted, by which King Richard and King John 
permit the citizens of London to elect their Mayor: But a very 
slight consideration will show, that this proof ought to be ex- 
punged from the argument, During the middle ages, it was 
the invariable style of all charters, ordinances and statutes, to 
ratify existing rights by expressions importing that a new grant 
had been made; to confirm existing institutions by words which 
seem to imply that they were then newly created ; to declare the 
existing law in terms which appear equivalent to a new enact- 
ment. This is so well known, that it will be sufficicnt to re« 
mind our readers of the fact. Therefore it may be assumed, 
that the Portreeves, or Bailiffs of London, were elected or pre- 
sented before the confirmatory charters were sealed. It would 
be somewhat singular indeed, if the metropolis had been de- 
prived of a right which Bramber, and Honiton, and Cocker- 
mouth, have exercised from time immemorial in their common 
Jaw Courts, in Courts which are coeval with the Constitution. 
London, as far as our annals reach, possessed a magistracy 
whose functions were more ministerial than those attributed to 
ihe Leet-Juries, ‘The same remark may be applied to some of 
our large towns and cities. The Courts of Aldermen, in these 
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instances, throw additional light upon the common law origin of 
corporate jurisdictions; and confirm the supposition, that all 
corporate magistrates are superinduced upon the leet, Had 
London been equivalent to a single Hundred, the city would 
have had one judicial and administrative officer for its President, 
But my Lord Coke justly observes, every Ward in London is 
as a Hundred in a Shire, and every Parish in the Ward is as a 
Villin the Hundred; consequently every Ward had, and yet 
has, its own Leet-Jury. In some other towns, we can mark the 
year when the common law Leets were changed into as man 
Wards under corporate officers. The Wardmote veereipotile 
with the Hundred gemote, and the Ward inquest with the Leet 
of the Hundred. Each Ward elected its Alderman, who held 
his oflice for one year; and these Aldermen, when congregated 
together, formed the executive and legislative tribunal of the 
city. The wards concurred individually in the choice of the 
Mayor; the elections were made § per commune consilium ;’— 
of the Mayor and Aldermen, * per assensum duodecim pro- 
§ borum hominum singularum wardarum.’ The aldermen were 
chosen by the same bodies; and the * probi homines’ were 
equally the electors of the Commons, two of whom originally 
appeared for each ward. We cannot positively affirm that 
these bodies of twelve men were the Leet-Juries of the wards; 
but we believe that they were. Their relation to the Gothic 
Neembd is sufficiently apparent; and we shall hereafter see the 
analogy between the election of the Common Council of the 
Wards or Leets of the city, and the Great Council of the king- 
dom. 

When the Leet lost its authority, another jurisdiction arose in 
its stead, new in its form and appearance, but constitutional in its 
spirit. Corporations were erected in every considerable borough. 
Thepeoplewere advancing in prosperity and opulence. Our Eng- 
lish Kings, therefore, renovated the powers of the popular aris- 
tocracy, the elective magistracy of the burgh. Municipal ma- 
gistrates assimilated themselves to Justices of the Peace; and 
the entire system of municipal administration necessarily took a 
new form. However, there are still several great towns which 
did not obtain charters of incorporation. ‘These, therefore, 
have no other local magistracy, in the strict sense of the word, 
except the Court-Leet and its common law officers. West- 
minster and Manchester may be instanced, where the want of a 
corporation is supplied by stipendiary magistrates. Experience, 
we think, has shown, that the constitutional system of replacing 
the Leet by a corporate jurisdiction is the best. Corporationsbe- 
come full of ugly vices, which nestle in the warm scarlet gowns, 
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and cling to the glittering golden chains. Weknowit. But, with 
all their jobbing and corruption—all their hot and cold fits of loy- 
altyand disloyalty—all their alternations of faction and servility— 
alltheir petty spirit andoligarchical pride—they are yet productive 
of great benefit to the State. They keep men in activity who 
would otherwise do mischief, or do nothing. If we had no cor- 
porations, the great towns would have no municipal government 
at all, except a stipendiary bench: and any stimulus is better 
than the expectation of receiving so many pounds, shillings and 
pence, at the end of the quarter. Experience has shown, that 
the country squire cannot be induced to leave the poacher at 
rest, and to sit day after day in a town-hall issuing warrants for 
petty larceny: But the Alderman will undertake the task with 
gladness; he is repaid by the pleasures of sovereignty, which 
enable him now and then to help his friends—or now and then 
to plague them—but all in a lawful way. Vanity teaches him 
to flog the sturdy beggar, and to boil soup and provide blankets 
for the starving workmen. Avarice whispers, that if he is obe- 
dient to the requisition, his son Tom will be sure of his election 
for the Chamberlainship. Moral failings become purified in 
action into public benefits. As long as the business of the 
world must be done by the men and women who live in it, it is 
quite idle to complain of the coarseness of the machinery. 

The Leet could only take cognizance of offences committed 
within its jurisdiction; nor does it appear that its officers could 
follow an offender into a foreign visne. Still less could it af- 
ford a competent remedy against the oppressions of the people. 
For these purposes the pa resolved themselves into the Shire- 
moot, an assembly which, like the Leet of the Hundred, was 
formed by a virtual representative of the people. Its members 
are enumerated in the Custumal of Henry I.—* Intersint autem 
‘ Episcopi, Comites, Vicedomini, Vicarii, Centenarii, Alder- 
* mani, Praefecti, Praepositi, Barones, Vavasores, Tangrevii, et 

ceeteri terrarum Domini, diligenter intendentes, ne malorum 

impunitas, aut graviorum pravitas, vel judicum subversio solita 
miseros Jaceratione conficiant.’ 

The Aldermen had been elected by their juries; and, as in 
the Hundred, the upland towns were represented by the four 
men and the Reeve, or by the Lord within whose friborg their 
resiants were included. * Si quis baronum Regis vel aliornm 
‘ comitatui secundum legem interfuerit, totam terram quam illic 
‘ in dominio suo habet acquietare poterit. Eodem modo est 
‘ si dapifer ejus legitime fuerit, si uterque necessario desit, Prae- 
* positus et Sacerdos, et quatuor de melioribus villz adsint, pro 
‘ omnibus qui nominatim non erunt ad placitum submoniti.’ 
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The earls, barons and vavassors, Lords of land, were called in 
their own right; the Church was represented by the Bishop of 
the diocese, and by the parochial clergy; and all were required 
to be diligently attending, ‘ lest that the lewdness of offenders, 
* the misdemeanour of sheriffs, and the ordinary corruption of 
* judges, make a miserable spoil of the people. ’ 

After the Curia Regis had established its authority, the reme- 
dial jurisdiction of the Shire-moot continued in abeyance when 
held as the County Court before the sheriff. But when con- 
vened before the King’s Justices Itinerant, all its Saxon dignity 
seems to have been revived. The proceedings of the Court of 
the Justice in Eyre are such as to justify the assertion, that it 
was, in effect, nearly the same with the Saxon shire-moot. All 
the suitors attended who are named in the Custumal of Henry 
I., aud they were to perform the duties which the Custumal en- 
joins. Few of the records of the proceedings before the Justices 
Itinerant now exist; and none of them have been printed. For 
the purpose of elucidating this portion of our polity and jurispru- 
dence, a few passages may be extracted from the record of the 
Eyre of Northampton, held on Monday next after the morrow 
of All Souls, in the third year of the reign of Edward IIL., be- 
fore Sir Jeffry L’Escrop, Lambert de Trikingham, John de 
Cambridge, John Randolph, and John de Radenhale.* All 
the justices and great men of the county, and all those who ap- 
peared on behalf of the Commons, according to the summons 
of the Eyre, being assembled, Sir Jeffry L’Escrop opened the 
session by the following address. ‘ Archbishops, Bishops, Ab- 
* bots, Priors, Earls, Barons, and all you others who here are 
* come by cause of this Eyre,—hearken unto the commands of 
* our Lord the King, ’ 

The commissions were read; and the Chief-Justice then or- 
dered the sheriff to return the writ of common summons. ‘This 
was a writ, by which he was ordered to summon—‘ Omnes Ar- 
‘ chiepiscopos, Episcopos, Abbates, Priores, Comites, Barones, 
* Milites, et omnes libere tenentes in comitatu tuo, et de qualibet 
villa quatuor legales homines et preepositum, et de quolibet bur- 
go duodecim legales burgenses per totam ballivam tuam, et om- 
nes qui coram Justiciariis Itinerantibus venire solent et debent’ 
—who were to be at Northampton before the Justices on the day 
therein named. To this clause, which designates the branches 
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* The MS. which we use formerly belonged to Sir Matthew 
Hale, and is now in Lincoln’s-Inn Library, (No. 72.) The entries 
are partly in Latin and partly in French; and they are more in the 
style of a Parliamentary roll than of a judicial recard, 
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of the Court, the following is added, which explains the pur- 
poses for which it was assembled—*‘ Precipimus etiam tibi quod 
* publice proclamari facias, a omnes conquerentes seu con- 
‘ queri volentes, tam de ballivis et ministris nostris quam de 
§ ballivis et ministris aliorum, et aliis quibuscunque, veniant co- 
‘ ram preefatis fidelibus nostris, ad preefatum diem et locum, ad 
* querimonias ibidem ostendendas, et aliquot competentes e- 
‘ mendas inde recipiendas, secundum legem et consuetudinem 
‘ regni nostri, juxta ordinationes inde factas, et juxta tenorem 
‘ statutorum nostrorum, et juxta articulos per nos eisdem fide- 
‘ libus inde traditos et injunctos.” The return of the sheriff 
followed. It stated, that he had made the proclamations as re- 
quired by the writ. He then delivered to the Justices his rolls, 
containing the names of the Sheriffs and Coroners who had 
served since last Eyre—* et omnia nomina magnatum, videlicet 
‘ Episcoporum, Abbevasi, Priorum, Comitum et Baronum, in 


* una cedula per sce—Et omnia nomina libere tenentium de toto 
‘ comitatu, videlicet de quolibet hundredo per se—Et omnia no- 
‘ mina ballivoram hundredorum.’ The Court having been 
thus formed, the Chief-Justice, as a token of his supremacy, 
required the sheriff, and all the bailiffs, to deliver up their 
wands of office; which, however, he immediately restored to 
them. He then delivered the following charge. We tran- 


scribe the speech, as affording a lively illustration of the man- 
ners of the times, and their grievances. 

‘ Beaux Seigneurs, les uns de vous qu’estes cy venutz, savez la 
cause pourquoi cest Eyre est ordeignée, et plusieurs nenny.—Al Par- 
Jement tenu 4 Northampton, plaintes vindrent 4 nostre Seigneur le 
Roy, de toutes costés du Roiaulme, que le peuple fust si malement 
demeignée par tous oppressions de grands, et par extorcions de meyn= 
tenours, duresces de bailiffs, et homicides et larcines, faitz par toutes 
parties en le Roiaulme ; de quoi plusieurs de toutes parties qui se 
sentirent grevés prierent de ceo aide et remede. Les plaintes oyz, 
le Roy et le Grands a ceo Parlement esteauntz, par commune assent 
ordenerent en tous parts en Je Roiaulme, en chascune countée, Gar- 
diens de la paix, pour tiels torts, trespas, homicides et felonies redres- 
cer, Nent aresteaunt la dite ordeignaunce, al conseil le Roy tenu a 
Wyndesore, ou assembles furent tous les Grands de la terre, les plaintes 
de tous parties vindrent al Roy des meffaits avandictz, plus estreyte- 
ment que avant ne fesoient, priauntz des meffaits remede. Pour quoi 
le Roy pria a tous ceux qui illoeques furent assembles, que eux ordeig- 
nerent voye, comment la paix de sa terre poet mieux estre saulvée et 
gardée, et comment tiels meffaits, en nule maniere purreient estre re- 
drescez, entres lesqeux cestes choses furent parlez et debatuz. Et mon- 
stré fut illoeques que la paix ne fust mie gardée ne maintenu comme a- 
vant cel temps avoit esté, en temps d'autres Roys. Pour ceo, que en 
temps des progenitours cesti Roy, eyres soleient estre de sept ans en 
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sept ans, par tout le Roiaulme, par quoi la paix de la terre fust bien 
maintenue et gardée, et droit fait aux riches et aux povres. Pour quoi 
les Grands illoeques assembles, prierent al Roy que a ceo voulust ac- 
corder. Et le Roy a leur requeste a ceo accorda. 

‘ Par quoi entre vous Grands, nous vous chargeoms de par le Roy, 
et prioms comme a nos Seigneurs et amys, que vous ne soustenez 
mainteneurs de maulvaises querelles, ne gents rectés de maulvaise 
fame. Mais que vous soiez aidantz que la paix nostre Seigneur le 
Roy soit gardée, et que les dits meffaiseurs soient punitz, issint que 
cours de lei se fasse comme avant ces heures fust fait par raison del 
Eyre avant dict.’ * 

Proclamation was made that no fair or market, or county 
court, was to be held during the sitting of the Eyre;.and the 
coroners, and their heirs, were ordered to bring in their rolls, 
On the second day a similar direction was given to the sheriffs; 
and the bailiffs Hundredors and the bailiffs of franchises were 
sworn. Monseigneur went into another house on the third 
day, where he administered the oath to the two men out of each 
hundred who had been presented by the bailiffs. They were 
sworn to elect twelve ‘ de eux et autres de lear Hundreds,’ by 
whom the presentments were to be made. This business appears 
to have occupied the whole of the third day. Monseigneur re- 


* To render the charge more intelligible to our readers, we have 
slightly modernized the orthography, but without altering the lan- 
guage. Until the reign-of Henry VI., the Anglo-Norman dialect 
appears to have been written and spoken in this country with 
considerable purity. The learned Abbé. de Ia Rue, a most com- 
petent authority, is of opinion that the cultivated Romance of Eng- 
Jand soon obtained a greater degree of precision and clearness, 
than the vernacular dialect of France. Chaucer, it is true, 
speaks with fashionable contempt of the proficiency attained by 
his Nuns.. It may be easily conjectured, that the ‘ Frenshe,’ 
which passed as correct amongst the Dames of the Convent of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe, would differ from the technical fluency of Westmin- 
ster, or the ornate elegance of Windsor. Many archaisms. natural- 
ly retained their currency in the law French, which were discarded 
by writers whose works were intended for the solace of the Damsel’s 
Bower and. the Baronial Hall. Gower did not think it fit to tune his 
lays of love in the phraseology employed by Judge Herle or Judge 
Hengham, when mooting a case of forcible entry or novel disseizin. 
His sonnets possess so much merit, that we cannot help regretting 
that the correct edition of them, lately published by his noble de- 
scendant, should be confined to the members of the Roxburghe Club. 
In afier times, the Jaw French became amusingly barbarous. The 
reading of French, with the French pronunciation, was a finable 
offence in the Inns of Court, 
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turned to the § maison de la corone,’ where he assembled the 
dozeineers separately, and swore them; and delivered to them 
the articles of the gee, ‘ that is to say, to each twelve a roll.’ 
The entries follow—actions real and personal~pleas of liber- 
ties—and presentments. The last day of the Eyre was devoted to 

ublic business —Monseigneur had prepared a bill, containing 
all the ‘ generales oppressions’ of the county: the most import- 
ant of these gtievances were certain extortions of the sherifis, 
against which he provided a remedy. Amerciaments of Eng- 
lescherie were affeared: And, lastly, Monsieur Simond de 
Crayton made his speech to Monseigneur, in the name, and 
on the behalf, of the Commons of the shire. ‘ Sire, pur ceo que 
* plusieurs fols de ceo Counté se sont retret depuis la crie de 
* cest Eyre, qui sont a revenir aprés votre lever, avec des ,fols 
* del Counté de Bedeford ou le Eyre sera. Desquieux fols moult 
* 4 douter ceo pays si ne soit aidé par vous. Nous ae que 
* vous veuillez ordonner autres six leals gardiens de la paix qui 
* veullent et peuvent maintenir et garder le pays en tiel quiete 
* comme vous l’avez mené:’—which prayer was granted by 
Monseigneur—and the Eyre ended. 

Until the nature of a parliamentary barony be discovered, it 
is useless to conjecture whether the same tenure compelled the 
owners to assemble at the shire-moot in Eyre. Bracton uses 
expressions which seem to indieate, that the attendanee of the 
Barons at the Eyre resulted rather from the importance of their 
Estpesty in the land, than from its tenure. They were the 

agnates of the countymen of estate—Lords who, from their 


influence, had the rest of the county at their beck and bidding, 
and who also appeared in tespect of the franchises whieh they 
administered. 

A general summons to all the frecholders of the county could 
only be obeyed by delegation. It could not be expected that every 
Knight was to abandon liis mansion, and every sokman his plough. 
The writ of summons was therefore apierennity soe ed if the jurors 


appeared for the bodies of their respective Hundreds, together 
with the reeves and four men of the vills. In the reign of Ed- 
wardIII., the bailiff, as is mentioned in the Northampton record, 
was the summoning officer. He was sworn to § elect’ two men 
of the hundred, who, upon their oaths, elected twelve; or some- 
times sixteen, representing the Leet or grand inquest of the 
Hundred.* As the lords of franchises which were not of the 


* The twelve hundreders may have been chosen from amongst the 
representatives of the upland towns. At different periods, the prac- 
tice was not uniform. In the Eyre of the 5th Richard 1., the mode 
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body of the Hundred were ordered to return the names of their 
bailiffs, it is to be supposed that the juries of franchises were re 
turned in thesamemanner. The Burghs in ancient demesne re- 
presented their Leets by the twelve who answered for them. With 
respect to the four men and the Reeve, who answered for every 
upland town, the proceedings in the Leet, and the directions in 
the statute of Exeter, show, that it was the duty of these repre- 
sentatives of the friborgs to make their presentments to the 
juries of their respective ‘Hundreds, who, in their turn, made the 
presentments to the court. The Juries could also make present- 
ments upon common fame, or of their knowledge. This cus- 
tom was retained in Ireland, where, according to the ancient 
Common Law, the grand juries were accustomed to find bills 
without examining witnesses for the Crown, until the practice 
was abolished by a recent statute, (56 Geo. III. c. 87.) One 
Leet had no jurisdiction over another; they were co-ordinate 
authorities. Saesios the distinct juries of the Hundred, of the 
Burghs in ancient demesne, and of the Franchises. The Leets 
of the Shire were thus aggregated in a judicial assembly, though 
each still retained its several jurisdiction. 
The attendance on the Leet-juries, and on the township in- 
uests, was a burden. It was almost as grievous as service in 
Parliament was considered to be, when the sheriff took good 
bail from every member of the House of Commons upon his 
election, to ensure his appearance at the return of the writ. 
Each resiant within the Leet seems to have been bound to per- 
form his duty in his turn. Sometimes the Bailiff Hundredor 
would summon a man who had recently served; and many good 
statutes were made to redress the hardships and oppressions 


of election was more complicated. ‘In primis eligendi sunt quatuor 
* milites de toto comitatu, qui per sacramentum suum eligant duos 
* legales milites de quolibet hundredo et wapentaccio. Et illi duo 
* eligant super sacramentum suum, decem milites de singulis hundredis 
* vel wapentaccis, vel si milites defuerint, legales et liberos homines : 
‘ ita quod illi duodecim in singulis respondeant de omnibus capitulis 
* de toto hundredo et wapentaccio.’ There no mention is made of 
the four men of the upland towns, nor are they mentioned by name 
in the writ in the register. ‘ Pracipimus tibi quod non omittas pro 

* ter, &c. Quin venire facias coram nobis tali die de quolibet hund: 

* et burgo comitatu tui 24 tam milites quam,’ &c. But they probably 
attended as a matter of course, under the general summons. It was 
one of the charges against Roger Mortimer, that he made the knights 
of counties charge a man at arms upon every town that answered with-. 
in Eyre, by the four men and the reeve. 
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oceasigned by undue summoning. On other occasions, an able 
and expérienced juryman might be ay elected by the un- 
derstanding of the friborgs, In the boroughs, popular election 
was generally diffused. But in whatever manner the members 
of the Leet were returned—whether to the Hundred or to the 
Burgh-mote, or to the shire-moot—whether with their consent, 
or against their will, they were actually and truly the representa= 
tives of the Commons. In an Anglo-Saxon kingdom, the great 
council, if representative, could only be a convention of the 
hundreds. We have seen that the Leet-courts had a remedial 
and legislative authority in their own sokes; and there are indi- 
cations which do not negative the a that they retained 
an equivalent authority when assembled. 

Much light will be thrown upon the constitution of the High 
Court of Parliament during that period, when its history is most 
uncertain, by considering the composition of other legislative 
and canal Courts or assemblies, which have also their origin 
in the principles of the Common law. Thus, a remarkable af- 
finity to the Anglo-Saxon shire-government, may be discovered 
in the constitution of the Norman Isles. Within their con 
tracted limits, a parish becomes the equivalent of an Hundred. 
Jersey is divided into twelve parishes, each whereof has a Consta= 
ble, who holds his office, to which he is elected by the votes of 
the people, * for three years. In his executive functions, he 

ossesses much higher authority than an English constable. 
Twelve ‘ or more principal householders, ’ as it is expressed by 
Falk, are ‘sworn to be always ready at his call, when the pub- 
* lic service requires.’ And in Guernsey, besides the ‘ dozei- 
* neers,’ he has also a jury of vintaineers, usually twelve in 
number, who perform the duties of the English leet jury. 
Every ‘ vintaine,’ as the name imports, was supposed to con- 
sist of twenty families. ‘The Constables thus elected, represent 
their respective parishes in the Convention of the Estates of the 
Island; and they also form the grand jury of the Island. A trae 
verse to their indictment is tried by a petty Jurys summoned out 
of the visne and the two adjoining parishes. The supreme: 
court of judicature in Jersey consists of the twelve Jurats. In 
the Constitutions of King John, they are called Sworn Coroners; 
but the common people know them by the Norman ‘name of 
Justiciars. According to the Constitutions, they are directed to 
be elected from amongst the natives of the island, ‘ per ministros 
domini regis et optimates patriee.’” Who the Optimates ought 


We have not been able to ascertain whether the election is made 
by all the resiants, or whether it is confined to the freeholders. 
X 2 
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to be, has lately excited much discussion both in the island and 
before the Privy Council. The Jurats are choser by virtue ofa 
precept issuing from the Cour Royale. All the freeholders are 
voters; and the votes are taken on the Sunday next after the re- 
ceipt of the precept, as the people come out of church; and 
the candidate who has the majority of suffrages throughout the 
island, is elected. It does not appear whether, anciently, a 
Jurat was assigned to each parish ; or whether, according to the 
present practice, they were always returned for the body of the 
island. As they correspond to the Aldermen of the wards or 
leets of a town, it is probable that originally there was a Jurat 
for each parish. The office is held during life, or until removal 
for es Sitting in the Cour Royale, the Jurats there 
exercise their civil and criminal jurisdiction. ‘Their constitutional 
authority, as it is observed by Falle, also ¢ enforces on all per- 
* sons a general obedience to the laws; enables them to watch 
* over the public tranquillity; to extend their care to every 
* thing whatsoever conbialed to good order and polity.’ As 


a consequence of this municipal authority, the Jurats have the 
power of making ordinances for the good government of the 
people. In their legislative capacity, the twelve Jurats are also 
members of the States. The Church is represented by the 
‘twelve Rectors of the twelve parishes; and besides the repre- 


sentatives whom we have named, the King was to have no pro- 
vost of the island, ‘ nisi per electionem patriotarum.’ Such is 
-the Constitution of Jersey, as settled by King John after the 
loss of Normandy. His ordinance does not notice the autho- 
rity of the constables; but no one can imagine that they were 
created in a more recent age. 

_ The absence of written documents has involved the early his- 
tory of the constitution of the Isle of Man in great obscurity. 
‘ As for the writing of laws,’ it is declared .by the Deemsters, 
in the year 1422, * there was never any written since King Or- 
* rye’s days, but in the time of Michael Blundell, that we know 
* of.’ Even until the middle of the last century, the defendant 
was cited to appear by the delivery of a piece of stone or slate, 
upon which the deemster scratched the initials of his name—his 
runes. Yet, scanty as the historical documents are, they are 
still sufficiently ample to afford a satisfactory proof of the con- 
nexion between remedial and legislative authority. 

In the statute-book, the twenty-four Keys, anciently called 
the Taxiaxi, anpear with the Deemsters, and declare the laws ata 
‘Fynwald Court, held in the year 1422. In the same year they 
assembled on the feast of St Bartholomew, on the hill of Reneur- 
ling, before the Doughtful Lord, Sir John Stanley, King of Man 
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and the Isles, when they at once made ordinances, and passed as 
an inquest upon several delinquents. The island was divided into 
six Sheddings or Hundreds, each of which originally contained 
an hundred tenant holdings ; for the fee-simple of the land re« 
mained in the lord. All the Commons of Man elected twelve out 
of each Shedding; from whence, as it is said, Sir John Stanley 
nominated the twenty-four Keys, or four from each Shedding, 
in the year 1430. Yet another court of all the Commons of 
Man, holden at Ruthven on Tuesday next after the twentieth 
day of Christmas 1430, was composed of a greater number of 
members. Six men of every Shedding were chosen by the 
whole ‘Commons of Man,’ who asked and besought * Henry 
‘ Byron, Lieutenant of Man, that the points asked in the Tyn+ 
¢ wald next before holden, should be granted and confirmed as 
¢ law, if our gracious Lord will be contented.’ In the which 
court—‘ The said Henry Byron, sitting in the said court, 
¢ granteth and confirmeth, in our Lord his name, all the said 
* askings, to be holden as law.’ At this court —_ also passed 
as a judicial inquest; and William M‘Cawley and others were 
arraigned before them. Many laws were declared by an inquest 
of twenty-four, before the Abbot of Rushen, the Lord’s officers, 
and the Deemsters, at the 16th April 1504. Afterwards they 
assimilated their style to that of the English and Scottish Par- 
liaments. The.laws entered in the Exchequer-book of Man in 
the year 1586, are enacted by the deemsters, ‘ by the advice and 
¢ consent of the twenty-four Keys.’ The enactments, however, 
were still made upon oath ; in other words, the Keys were still 
a jury. 

At the Court of Tynwald, holden on the 24th day of June 1637, 
their old character is obliterated, and the statutes were enacted, 
established, acted and confirmed, by the Sovereigne liege Lord 
of the Island, James Strange, and by the Barons, twenty-four 
iXeys, and the Commons and inhabitants of the island. A few 
years afterwards, however, an extraordinary session of Tynwald 
was held, according to the ancient traditionary law. The Bi- 
shop and his clergy, the officers of the Lord, the twenty-four 
Keys of the island, and four men of every parish, assembled to 
advise and consider of certain grievances of the Church and 
Commons of the isle; and they agreed to abide by the order, 
doom, and decree of their liege Lord, James, Earl of Derby. 
To carry this into effect, his Honour gave order that a jury, or 
grand inquest, should be chosen, whereof twelve of the twenty- 
four Keys should be part, and twelve of the four men of the pae 
rishes there present should be other part, which were empan- 
uclled and sworn to present all such wrongs and abuses. They 
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returned their preseritments before the Lord at Castle-Rushen, 
at the 30th April 1648. He affixed his hand and seal to the 
inquisition, and to the decree which was entered at the end of 
each article of the presentment. The Bishop and Clergy, the 
twenty-four Keys, and the four men of the parishes, assented 
thereto, and signed the record; and the presentment then bee 
came, and now is, the law of the island. At the Shedding-court 
of Man, the presentments were carried up to the grand jury by 
four men from each parish, just in the same manner as in our 
Hundred court.* Hence we may infer, that at this Tynwald 
Court they also made their presentments to the grand jury of 
twenty-four, empannelled to pass between the Manks nation and 
the seignorial officers. It also seems that they were the Commons 
of the island, who are obscurely indicated in the Tynwald roll of 
1637, and in the ceremonial of the inauguration of the King of 
the Island. The Keys now elect themselves; yet, in the words 
of Sacheverell, ‘ they are the representatives of the country, and 
§ in some cases serve as the grand inquest of the nation. They 
* are the last traverse in all cases of common law; are present 
* at all trials for life or death; and, in conjunction with the go- 
* vernor and officers, make the legislative power of the nation.’ 

The Keys of Man correspond with the Leet Jury. And in the 
proceedings of the Tynwald, we can distinctly trace the mode in 
which remedial presentments became laws. Nearly the same 
development of jurisdiction is manifested in the Constitution of 
the Stannaries. Carew, who wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, 
states, that the Stannators of the whole shire of Cornwall are di- 
vided into four quarters, in each of which is a court; and ‘ the 
* manner of trial consisteth in the verdict given by a jury of six 
* tinners. ’"—* In matters of important consequence, appertain- 
* ing to the whole Stannary, the Lord Warden issues his pre- 
§ cept toempannel a jury of twenty-four principal tinners, which 
* consisteth of six out of each quarter, returnable by the mayor 


_ * This we collect from the form of the fencing of the Shedding- 
courts, and the charge to the great inquest. The proclamation is 
marked by that poetical spirit which, 4s we have before observed, 
pervades the ancient Scandinavian laws. ‘It is the King of Man 

his pleasure and his officers, to keep court twice in the year, that 
* all men, both rich and poor, deaf and dumb, halt, lame and blind, 
* do come thither, upon horseback or on foot, to be drawn thither 
§ upon ear or cart, that they may know the King of Man his plea- 
* sure and his officers, and the law of his country. ’—‘ Call in four 
§ honest men of every parish, to go upon the great inquest, and pre- 
* vent all trespasses that were done in the half year.” Then follow 
the articles of inquiry, 
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* of the four Stannary towns, whose acts bind the rest.’ Thus 
the court of each of the Stannary towns is a Leet-jury; and the 
jury of twenty-four, composed of the four Leets, is the Cornish 
Stannary Parliament. Some instruction may be derived, by 
considering the manner in which this Parliament is designated in 
different documents. In the charter of Henry VII., the King 
grants that no ordinances should be made by the king, or the 
prince, or his council, except twenty-four good and lawful men, 
six out of every Stannary, should be warned thereto by the pre- 
cepts of the Mayors. In the Parliament of the 11 Charles II, 
they are said to be ‘ elected and chosen’ by the Mayors. 
In the Parliament of the 2 James II., they are ‘ elected and 
* returned by the Mayors.’ In both cases, we know that the 
tinners of the shire were the electors; and we suspect that, in 
other instances which have come under notice in the course of 
this article, the officers, who appear to have been the electors, 
were merely the organs of the return. The Stannary Parlia- 
ment of Devon is constituted on the same plan; but there the 
four Stannary quarters or Leets of Chagford, Ashburton, Plymp- 
ton, and Tavistock, each return twenty-four jurats, who, in the 
act of the Stannary Parliament of the 25 Henry VIIL, are 
stated to be ‘ elected, sworn and tried, with the assent and ¢on- 
* sent of all the tinners of the aforesaid county. ’ 


Before we find any distinct notice of other burghs, the 
Cinque Ports are mentioned. by name, as being present in Par- 
liament by their representatives. The ancient constitution 
of the Commonwealth formed = these towns, therefore, de- 


serves attention. The Cinque Ports did not answer to the 
Eyre of the county; but their remedial jurisdiction was exer- 
cised in the court of Shepway, which, in the reign of Edward 
I. was summoned by the following writ.—‘ Rex Ballivis de 
* Hastinges salutem, Preecipimus vobis quod, omni occasione 
* postposita, sitis apud Shepweyam, &c. coram, &c. et illuc 
* venire faciatis viginti-quatuor de legalioribus et discretioribus 
§ Baronibus de Hastinges et alios, sicut venire debent et 
* solent.’—And another precept was always issued at the same 
time to the sheriff of Norfolk, to warn the men of Yarmouth, 
and the bailiff of Dunwich, to appear and state their grievances, 
which were never wanting: for the Cinque Ports and these 
towns were in a state of perpetual hostility. In the 28 Edward 
III., the style of the writs is altered. ‘The returning officers are 
summoned to return ‘ de quolibet portu suo duodecim probos 
* et legales homines, de juratis cujuslibet villee portuum preedic- 
* torum, uno cum se ipsis. ’—The mode of return is explained 
by the directions contained in a Custumal of the reign of Henry 
2 ‘ 
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IV. respecting the special court of Shepway, holden when the 
Ports received the new Lord Warden, * The Mayor or Bailiff, 
§ by the common serjeant, is to warn all the jurats of the town, 
* together with the whole commonalty, and to speak to them 
* also to choose six good men, together with the Mayor and 
* Bailiff, to appear before the Warden, on such a day, at the 
* Court of Shepway.’ This court obtained its name from 
Shepway, near Hythe, the place where it was usually held, 
The jurisdiction of the court of Shepway was equivalent to the 
Eyre. When the Cinque Ports are convened in a legislative 
assembly, the court is denominated the Brodall, or Guestling, 
At present, each town deputes the head officer, whether mayor 
or bailiff, three of the jurats, and three commoners or freemen. 
We have no means of ascertaining the ancient composition of the 
court of Brodall, or of dissecting the court of Shepway. That 
task can only be performed by consulting the records in Dover 
Castle. We will, however, venture to guess, that the two courts 
only differed in name, or at least that both were anciently com- 
posed of the same members, the Leets ef the towns. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that the jurats are now the municipal 
magistrates of the towns. 

Pursuing the train of ideas suggested by these examples, it may 
appear at least possible that some relation originally subsisted bee 
tween the common law juries of the English shires and burghs, 
and the High Court of Parliament itself. Nor are we inclined, 
to reject this conjecture as devoid of probability, though it be at 
variance with the doctrines usually entertained concerning the 
feudal origin of Parliamentary representation. A popular as- 
sembly, composed of Juries of the Shires, in the same manner 
as the shire-moot in Eyre was composed of Juries of the Hun- 
dreds, is stated to haye been convened immediately after the 
Conquest, William the Conqueror, in the fourth year of 
his reign, summoned all the counties of England to depute 
the noble and the wise, and the learned in the law—‘ ut eo- 
¢ rum jura et consuetudines ab ipsis audiret,’ Twelve men 
were therefore elected and chosen, by virtue of his precept, 
from every Shire; they swore that they would faithfully and 
truly make such returns; and the laws and customs. so de- 
clared by them, were sanctioned: by the King. Sir Matthew 
Hale calls this assembly § as sufficient and effectual a Par- 
¢ liament ag ever was held in England,’ Mr Hallam, whose 
opinions are always entitled to the highest deference and respect, 
replies— There is no appearance that these twelve deputies of 
¢ each county were invested with any higher authority than that 
¢ of declaring their ancient usages, ’—* No stress can be laid at 
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‘ Jeast on this insulated and anomalous assembly, the existence 
‘of which is only learned from an historian ofa century later,’ 
Now, it appears that the true meaning of the transaction, as 
narrated by Hoveden and in the Chronicle of Litchfield, is suf- 
ficiently clear. On the settlement of the kingdom, the Com- 
mons of England were called upon to treat with their new So- 
yereign respecting the code by which they were to be governed : 
and the juries reported the laws to him, such as they were in ex- 
istence before he acquired the kingdom ;—in other words, they 
proposed the law—they gave the initiative to the bill which re- 
quired his consent. William was desirous of extending the 
Danish law beyond its bounds, and of causing it to become the 
general law of the kingdom; but, in consequence of the peti- 
tion of the representative Juries, he was induced to abandon 
his intent. Taking these facts together, and allowing for the 
circumstances of the times, and the colouring given by the lan- 
guage of the chroniclers, we cannot discover any essential dif- 
ference between the powers of the Shire Juries and the share of 
the legislative authority which was enjoyed by the Commons, at 
a period when the Constitution assumed a more tangible shape 
and form. If the truth of a fact is to be doubted, because it 
is told by a writer who lived one hundred years subsequently 
to the event—for this objection has also been taken—history 
would shrink into a very narrow compass. Hoveden is con- 
firmed by the Chronicle of Litchfield. And it. is added in 
the latter, that the laws, as delivered by the Juries, were re- 
duced into writing by Aldered, Archbishop of York, and Hugh, 
Bishop of London—a statement which seems to show that the 
writer had consulted some authentic record. Neither can the 
Jury of Twelve, so elected by the body of the Shire, and declar- 
ing or enacting the law, be considered as anomalous. It is 
plainly analogous to the Gothic Nwembd of Upland, or the 
Anglo-Saxon Leet-Jury, In the reign of King John, the Par- 
liamentary inquests, or Juries of the shires, again appear. On 
the 19th of June, four days after the sealing of Magna Charta, 
he issued his writs, tested on the field of Runnemede, ordering 
that twelve knights should be elected and chosen in the county 
court of each shire, for the purpose of inquiring into the bad 
usages which were to be abolished according to the terms of 
the charter. 

In the reign of Henry III., a delegation was substituted in 
the place of the Juries of the shires, which perhaps assisted in 
forming our present Parliamentary representation. Inquests of 
public grievances were taken before four knights of the Shire; 
and these knights, representing the Shire Juries, appeared with 
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their presentments before the King and his Council. In the 
10th of Henry III., in consequence of disputes between the 
King’s sheriffs and the shiresmen, upon certain articles ton- 
tained in the charter of liberties, each sheriff received a writ, 
containing the following precept. ‘ Et in proximo comitatu 
* tuo dicas militibus et probis hominibus ballive tue, quod qua- 
* tuor de legalioribus et discretioribus militibus ex se ipsis ele. 
© gerint, qui ad diem illum sint apud Lincolni, pro tote comitatu, 
* ad ostendendam ibi querelam quam habent versus te, super 
* articulis preedictis, et tu ipse ibidem sis, ad ostendendam ra- 
* tionem de demanda quam inde facias versus illos.’ A writ, 
grounded on the provisions of the Parliament of Oxford, and 
which has hitherto been considered as very unintelligible, will 
explain the manner in which the complaints of the shires were 
transmitted into Parliament. ‘ Rex Vicecomiti Dorset. Salutem, 
€ cum nuper in Parliamento nostro Oxoniz, communiter fuit or- 
dinatum quod omnes excessus, transgressiones, et injurice factee 
in nostro regno, inquirantur per quatuor milites singulorum 
comitatuum, ut cognita inde veritate facilius corrigantur. Qui 
quidem quatuor milites ad praedictam inquisitionem fideliter 
faciendam corporale'prestent sacramentum in pleno comitatu, 
vel coram Vicecomitus et coronatoribus, si comitatus ille in pro- 
ximo non teneatur. Mandavimus dilectis et fidelibus nostris 
Aluredo de Lincoln, Ivoni de Rochford, Johanni de Shada et 
Willielmo de Ragnes, de comitatu tuo, quod prestito prius hu- 
jusmodi Sacramento sicut praedictum est, per sacramentum 
proborum et legalium hominum de eodem comitatu, per quos 
rei veritas melius scire poterit, diligenter inquirant per dictum 
Comitatum de omnimodis excessibus, transgressionibus et inju- 
riis in eodem comitatu a temporibus retroactis, per quascunque 
personas vel quibuscunque illatis, et hoc tam de Justiciariis et 
Vicecomitibus quam aliis Ballivis nostris, et caeteris quibus- 
cunque personis. Ita —_ inquisitionem inde factam, sub 
sigillis eorum per quos factam fuerit, deferant apud Westmo- 
nasterium in Octabis Sancti Micheelis in propriis personis juris, 
liberandum consilio nostro ibidem, et ideo tibi preecipimus in 
fide qua nobis teneris, quod accepto a preedictis Militibus cor- 
porale sacramento in forma preedicta, venire facias coram eis, 
* jllos quos tibi nominaverint, et tot et tales Milites et alios 
‘ preedicti Comitatus per quos inquisitio preedicta melius fieri 
* possit.? These knights received wages according to the 
usual course of the later Parliaments. It is not stated that 
they were elected by the Shire; but, by comparing this with 
the preceding one, we can searcely hesitate to admit that such 
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was the case.* The representatives of the inquests, elected, 
as mentioned in the writ of the 10th of Henry IIL, may have 
been returned by the body of the Shire, both within and 
without franchise ; or corresponding precepts were perhaps 
directed to bailiffs of Burghs and Manors in ancient demesne. 
Which of these conjectures ought to have most weight, we 
know not. On one occasion, we find the latter delegation 
alone. Matthew Paris states, that, in the 14th John—*‘ Misit 
rex ad omnes vicecomites regni Angliz precipiens ut de sin- 
§ gulis dominicorum suorum vilis, quatuor legales homines cum 
‘ preeposito, apud Sanctum Albanum pridie nonas Augusti fa- 
* cerent convenire, ut per illos et alios ministros suos, de dam- 
‘ nis singulorum Episcoporum et ablatis certitudinem inqui- 
* reret.’ 

Impracticable as it may be to reduce the foregoing Parlia- 
mentary assemblies into a regular form, they evidently result 
from a coherent system. The grievances of the people, the 
hardships which could not be otherwise removed, were authen- 
ticated upon oath, and returned before the King and his judicial 
Council by the presentments of the Juries of the Shires, or by 
the representatives of these juries. The King could do no 
wrong. And the Juries of the Commons were empannelled to 
try the issues between his ministers and his subjects. Parlia- 
ment proceeded upon the same principle as every other Court 
of Common Law. One circumstance completes the resemblance 
between Parliament and the Leet. The judicial and legislative 
powers of the Friborgs were united in the Leet-jury. The 
Commons themselves were sometimes: condensed in a simi- 
lar manner. In the Parliament of Oxford, ‘ that the com- 
§ monalty shall elect twelve true men who shall come to Par- 
* liament, and on all other occasions when need shall be; and 
* the King and his Council shall ordain to treat on the busi- 
* ness of the King and the kingdom ; and the commonalty will 
§ be bound by whatever the twelve shali do.’ The articles add, 
that ‘ ceo serra fet pur esparnier le cust del commun.’ But, 
as such transfers of power to similar bodies occur frequently in 
the reigns of John and of Henry III., the principle upon which 


* In the 10th Henry II., a commission was issued to certain 
* Barones errantes,’ who took presentments of grievances throughout 
the kingdom. At the return of the inquisitors, a species of Parliamen- 
tary assembly was held, at which ali those by whom the presentments 
were made, were ordered to appear before the King. (See Geronn, 
pe. 1414-11.) This proceeding, which is obscurely narrated, may 

ve led to the election of Knights, for the purpose of transmitting 
the presentments, 
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Parliament proceeded must have been recognised as constitu- 
tional, though only resorted to on extraordinary emergencies, » 

After the reign of Henry III., the appearance of the juries 
of the shires in the Court of Parliament, or: the returns made 
by them through the medium of the representative Knights, ap« 
pear no longer. ‘The remedial Court of Parliament: had ac- 
quired a new function. It had also become a fiscal assembly. 
Some facts, however, can be recovered, which seem to indicate 
that the Shire-jury was considered as. constituting the * County? 
or County Court, by whom the knights of the shire were elected 
in behalf of the communitas. ‘The election was made for Kent 
to Henry V. by twelve suitors—* qui ad eligend. milites et cives 
* ad Parliamentaum Domini Regis tenendum apud Westmonas- 
© terium—in crastino animarum proximo futuro preemuniti fues 
* runt ’—and who chose the knights of the shire, and the bur- 
—_ for Canterbury and Rochester. Richard Cliderow, John 

awrence, John Deeping, and William Chapman, the first four 
of the electors therein named, are stated to be the coroners of 
the county. ‘This is a circumstance of importance in elucidat- 
ing the history of representation. We must recollect, that the 
English coroners are elected by the freeholders in the County 
Court; and that the ancient ‘ coroners’ of Jersey are ex officio 
members of the States. * The indenture for Devonshire, 27th 
Henry VI., is made between the sheriff and twenty-nine suit- 
ors—sixteen of whom elect the knights, citizens and burgesses 
for the county, and for Exeter, Dartmouth, Totness, Tavistock, 
Barnstaple, Plymouth, and Plympton. On other occasions, a 
select body of twelve, representing the Leet, if not the Leet it- 
self, made the election for the Burgh. The parties to the re- 
turn for Cambridge (8th Henry LV.) are twelve therein named; 
who elect the knights for the shire and the burgesses for the 
town. Sometimes twelve burgesses are parties to the indenture 
with the sheriff, and elect the burgesses for the town, as in the 
elections for Bedford (5th Henry V.) and for Gloucester (28th 
Henry V.); and, on other occasions, four burgesses from each 
burgh in the county appeared in the full county court, the mayor 
being frequently one of the four, in the same manner as the four 
men and the reeve appeared at the Hundred Leet, and se- 
verally elected their several burgesses. When the elections for 
Knights, Citizens and Burgesses, were made by the same set 
of suitors, it must be presumed that the hundreds, together 
with the franchises, resolved themselves into one body, by whom 
the electors were named. Burghs whose returns are inter- 


* It must also be observed, that the coroner was one of the chief 
conservators of the peace. 
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mitted, or who appear to lose the right of sending members to 
Parliament, may thus have allowed their elective burden to 
merge in the representation of the shire; whilst other Burghs 

submitted to the individual performance of the duty. How the 

assent of the communitas, which is always expressed, was giv- 

en to this nomination, does not appear. The premises may 

warrant the supposition, that the Leet-Juries, whicl: on all oc- 

easions acted as the judicial representatives of the suitors of the 

Leets, retained the same functions on these occasions. A direct 

delegation from the Leet to Parliament still exists in some bo- 

roughs by prescription. Many Corporate boroughs exercise the 

franchise by the bodies into which the Leet-Juries have been 

converted. The Lord Mayor of London, representing the 

common law Portreeve, was anciently considered as a member 

of Parliament, by virtue of his office, and without any special 

election. 

It may be objected, that no proofs have yet been found 
of the existence of the bodies of twelve in the period inter- 
vening between the reign of Henry III. and the precedents 
which have been quoted. Perhaps not; but if the Jury was 
itself and alone the accustomed county court, as held for these 
purposes before the Sheriff, no special notice of it would neces- 
sarily appear. ‘The sheriffs of Kent and Devonshire and Cam- 
bridge, were each directed to cause the.election to be made in 
pleno.comitatu ; and they obeyed the direction, by causing the 
election to be made by a select body. But if these Sheriffs had 
made the short return, merely stating the election of the knights, 
with the names of the manucaptors, then the proceeding by 
which they were enabled to make the return in Parliament 
would have remained unknown. _In legal phraseology, the men- 
tion of the court includes all its known parts and members. 

Some great change had certainly taken place in the praetice of 
popular elections about the reign of Henry VI.; and inconve- 
niences had arisen which produced the various regulating statutes 
by which the system was altered and equalized. Possibly this al- 
teration may have been hastened by the statute 7th Henry IV. 
¢.15. But it is very remarkable, that many elections by a li- 
mited number of suitors took place after it had been enacted, 
that ‘ all they that be there present, as well suitors for the same 
* cause as others, shall attend to the election of the knights for 
* the Parliament; and then, in the full county, they shall pro- 
‘ceed to the election freely and indifferently.’ It is therefore 
evident, that the election by a select body of Light, or Twelve, 
or Sixteen, was considered as an election in the full county, and 
as the legal mode of effecting the return-of the writ, according 
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to the true intent and meaning of the statute.* Our readers 
may be inclined to conjecture, that the Shire Juries became 
obsolete in proportion as the Leet lost its penal jurisdiction, 
and the Eyre its authority: and the fact certainly is, that both 
these courts were rendered in great measure useless by the ses+ 
sions of the keepers of the peace. 

We believe that the facts which we have now adduced may be 
considered as affording reasons for assuming, that the Knights of 
the shire, instead of representing the military tenants of the 
Crown, were in truth returned to Parliament in the place of the 
Courts-leet of the shire; and that the remedial Court of Parlia- 
ment was intended to afford that justice to the Kingdom which 
in the remedial Court of the Shire was dispensed to the county, 
Knighthood ought to be considered as designating a qualificas 
tion of property, not of tenure. ‘Thus it was required that the 
coroner should be a knight, obviously for the purpose of proe 
viding a responsible officer. The Burgesses equally attended in 
Parliament on behalf of the Leets of the franchises, which, an- 
swering by twelve to the shire-moot, were distinct jurisdictions, 
and severed from the body of the county. Great difficulties, 
as we readily admit, may be found in supporting their positions. 
All the allegations upon which they rest are not susceptible of 
strict historical proof: and objections may be stated which cannot 
be completely removed. But our conjectures are almost as plau- 
sible as any other of the many theories which have hitherto been 
Se to account for the representation of the Commons. 

one of these theories have given satisfaction to the theorists 
themselves; and certainly there is no theory so improbable, so 
irreconcileable to general history, or to the peculiar spirit of our 
Constitution, as the opinions which are held by those who deny 
the substantial antiquity of the House of Commons. No para- 
dox is so startling as the assumption, that the Knights and 
Burgesses who stole into the Great Council between the close 
of the reign of John and the beginning of the reign of Edward, 
should convert themselves at once into the Third Estate of the 
realm, and stand before the King and his Peers in possession of 
powers and privileges, which the original branches of the Le- 
gislature could neither dispute nor withstand. If the States 





















* We are not prepared to maintain, that the mede of election was 
uniform in all parts of England. The returns for York, of the 13th 
Henry IV. and the 2d Henry V. (Prynne, B. P. R. 152-3.), would 
disprove such an assertion. But they prove, that a select body of 
suitors might constitute a County Court: so they are equally to the 
purpose. 
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of Jersey were created by King John, he would scarcely have 

nted an elective franchise to the people, unless a system of 
representation had been already familiar to him. Admit that 
his Constitutions merely confirmed existing rights, and it may be 
reasonably maintained, that the institutions which generated the 
States of the Norman Isles were not unknown to England. If 
the records of Jersey could be consulted, we should perhaps be 
enabled to point out the capacity in which the Constables, the 
standing grand inquest of the island, found admission into the 
States. But, at all events, in the Tynwald of Man, as well as 
in the Parliaments of the Stannaries, we can actually trace the 
conversion of the Leets into general, remedial, and legislative 
assemblies. Further proofs may perhaps be recovered hereafter. 
It must not be forgotten, that the researches of all previous 
writers have been directed solely in furtherance of the opinions 
which have been held respecting the feudal origin of Parliament. 
No one has considered it as a common law court. Consequent- 
ly, the facts which illustrate this view of the subject have only 
been incidentally noticed, or collected with other views. 

A regular succession of the inquest juries of the shires, 
returned before the King in his remedial Council, from the 
era of the Conquest to the era of Magna Charta, cannot be 
deduced. They may have been intermitted. Their powers 
may have been abridged or repressed; but the whole tenor 
of the great charters warrants us in denying that any inno- 
vation was thereby intentionally introduced into the Constitu- 
tion. The Barons were not revolutionists. ‘They were not 
seeking to diminish the lawful prerogatives of the Crown. They 
sought the restitution of the ancient Saxon rights and liberties, 
which they believed to be their inheritance. ‘They assembled in 
the Saxon field of council. The clause, so familiar to every 
Englishman, which secures lawful trial to every freeman, was 
not a grant or boon,—it was one of those maxims which had 
been transmitted from father to son. We find it, in substance; 
in the Saxon Custumal of Henry I. ‘ Unusquisque per pares 
‘ suos judicandus est.—Nil a nullo exigi vel capi debet, nisi de 
* jure et ratione, per legem terre et justitiam, et per judicium 
‘ curie.’ The liberties warranted by the charter were not in- 
novations. Its clauses were declaratory and remedial. Its 
provisions were solely intended to prevent a recurrence of the 
evils which were now removed. 

A remark may be made by the modern lawyer, that the 
knights chosen under the writs of Runnemede and of Henry III. 
were merely inquest juries, by whom the defaults of sheriffs and 
otliers were to be returned to the King, or to his Court, or te 
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his Justices. But the development of the Leet establishes, that 
such jurfes were the organs in which the whole political life of the 
commonwealth was seated. Our ancestors had no other method of 
exercising jurisdiction—of ascertaining facts—of administering 
justice—but by calling a jury intoaction. Even the taxes grant~ 
ed by the Commons were assessed upon the people by the ver. 
dict of a jury. Inquiries into the origin of Parliament have 
been too much perplexed by a reference to feudal doctrines, 
which often lead the historian astray. Parliament is not a feu- 
dal institution. Its tinge of feudality is extraneous and superin- 
duced. The law of Parliament is a branch of the common law, 
of the unwritten law, of the law which has subsisted, and sub« 
sists by immemorial usage and tradition, from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. In discussing our 
constitutional history, it seems to have been forgotten that Par- 
liament is not an isolated Court. All the Courts of the Com- 
mon law are respectively analogous to each other. No one of 
its institutions is estranged from the rest.. They are all harmo- 
nious and consistent. Neither has the original character of the 
Great Council been always duly considered by historians. Par- 
liament, according to the meaning of the ancient English Con- 
stitution, was not convened solely for the purpose of making 
speeches, or making laws, or granting money. It was a high 
Court of justice in which the King and his council were to be 
informed of the wrongs of the kingdom, and by whose autho- 
rity such wrongs were to be redressed. It was to relieve and 
sm the subject, in all those cases where the mesne tribunals 

ad made default, or were unable to afford @ competent remedy. 
When the Parliament of the 4th Ed. III. was summoned, pro- 
clamations were made in the name of the King in every county, 
that ‘ all who would complain of all oppressions, hardships, or 
* other grievances which they had suffered against justice and 
* the usages of his kingdom, were to come to Westminster, to 
‘ his Parliament there next to be holden, and to make their 
* complaints to him, or to those whom he would assign in that 
* behalf; and that he would grant to them such fit and speedy 
* remedy as, in all reasonable manner, should give them con- 
‘ tent.?* ‘These were the purposes for which the Shire was 
convened ; and as that court was intended to be auxiliary to the 
Leets, and to aid the people, if justice could not be obtained in 
the borough, or the Hundred Leet; so the Parliament was 
constituted as the general remedial court of the kingdom. 

‘The legislative power of the Court of Parliament was ex- 


* Prynne’s Brief Remarks on the 4th Institute, p. 15. 
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ercised unconsciously, because it resulted from the remedial 
power. Complaints arose of violations of the law, of neglect of 
the law. The Monarch promised to forbid the abuse; and 
farther remedies were provided in defence of the existing law. 
It was strengthened and declared. Its principles of justice and 
equity received a new and more solemn sanction. Remedial and 
declaratory statutes thus succeeded to older remedial and decla- 
ratory statutes. Yet Parliament, echoing the sentiments, if not 
the words, of the Barons of Merton, scarcely ever intended to 
introduce a new law, to enact a new statute. ‘ Nolumus leges 
¢ Anglia mutari, quae usitatee sunt, et approbate.’ At the same 
time, the old Parliaments never hesitated to renovate the law ac- 
cording to its real and original intent; but it was modified and 
reformed by gradations, which are almost imperceptible when 
considered singly, However, this system of amendment ope- 
rated without intermission; and the sum-total of these small al- 
terations produced great alteration. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, no legislative power may have been originally claimed by 
the representatives of the Anglo-Saxon Leets convened in Par- 
liament, though they exercised that right of demanding justice 
and protection, which, in effect, was equivalent to legislation. 

Much stress has been laid upon negative evidence, by the op- 
ponents of ancient representation. They assert, and truly, that 
no writs of summons or records of meeting, can be produced. 
Allowance must be made for the ravages of time. The writ may 
have been lost. It may never have been enrolled—nay, it may 
never have been issued. The Anglo-Saxon Leets and Shires 
met without any special mandate from the King. If it was a 
part of the duty of the Leets to return their inquests of griev- 
ances before the King sitting in his great council, that return 
might also be made at the expiry of the accustomed legal pe- 
riod, without his special writ or command. The remedial Court 
of Parliament would be held in its usual course, like all other 
common law courts: and a chronicler would not have any oc-~ 
casion to notice the assembling of a tribunal which came toge- 
ther merely in discharge of its ordinary duties. 

Parliament, according to the hypothesis which we suggest for 
the consideration of our readers, has resulted from the concen- 
tration of the remedial and judicial authorities of the kingdom. 
The Lower House was not a representation of tenures, but of the 
tribunals in which the authority of the commonwealth was exer- 
cised. The Reeves, the magistrates of the upland towns, de- 
nounced the wrongs committed in their friborgs into the Leet 
or magistracy of the Hundred. Ascending, in their turn, the 
Hundreds, by the inquest Juries of the Shires, or the delegates 
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of these Juries, made their presentments before the King and 
his Council. The Leets of the boroughs either concurred in 
the inquests and delegations of the shires, or they answered be- 
fore the King and his Council in severalty, as they had answer- 
ed in the Shire-moot. Magistrates in their own sokes, they 
transmitted the complaints of the people, of whom they were both 
the governors and the representatives, unto the Great Council 
of the kingd-m. 

Of this Council, as constituted anterior to the Conquest, we 
know little more than the name. But the unity of the mem- 
bers of the Constitution is such, that the composition of the 
greater Burghmotes cannot fail to reflect the image of the para- 
mount jurisdiction. A most important branch of the Engla 
reed gijan probably consisted of Aldermen possessing individual 
powers of jurisdiction—some appointed by the King, others by 
the courts of the Commons; some holding office for life, or 
for a specified term; others invested with equal authority by 
right of property and inheritance. At a period of our history, 
which, though less remote, is equally obscure, there is reason 
to suppose that the Barons sat in Parliament as representatives 
of the jurisdictions appendant to their lands. 

Whatever weight may be ascribed to the proofs upon which 
our arguments must rest, the theory involved in our inferences 
is consistent with the principles of the Constitution. In the 
Grand Jury of the present age, much as it has varied from its 
pristine form, uniting to the magistrates, the representatives 
of the King’s Thanes, we still recognise the assembly of the 
States of the Shire; whilst the House of Commons retains. the 
active functions of the Grand Inquest of the community. 

Our ancient Constitution is more than an object of curiosity. 
We have long boasted, that ‘ the liberties of which every Eng- 
* lishman is inherited,’ are derived from our ancestors. And, 
as the muniments by which we deduce our title to that inherit- 
ance, we must sedulously study the dusty record and the mil- 
dewed charter.. From them alone can we collect the precedents 
of the spirit of the Constitution. The ancient polity of England 
allowed the powers of Government to bear as lightly on the peo- 
ple as was consistent with the good order of the State. It was, 
in truth, a home government,—a government in which each in- 
dividual took as great a share ashe was worth in the community. 
The internal balance of power was fairly poised. Justice, accord- 
ing to our familiar phrase, was brouglit home to every man’s door. 
Such was the Constitution of Old England; but we have al- 
ready stated, that we have commenced these investigations with 
a very sedate, sober, and archaic tone of mind: And as we 
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really feel that we have no concern to side with any of the 
parties which have battled in this country since the death of 
Simon of Montfort, we shall not enter into any practical expo- 
sition of the maxims of former days, beyond a few general ob- 
servations, which must have been anticipated by such of our 
readers as have continued awake unto this our fiftieth page. 

An inspection of the Rolls of Parliament during the reigns 
of our earlier monarchs, in which all ranks of society are seen 
crowding into the Painted Chamber, for the purpose of deli- 
vering their complaints into the hands of the § Receivours des 
‘ petitions d’ Engleterre, Gales, Irland et Ecosse, de Gascoigne, 
‘ et des autres terres et pais par de la mer et des isles, ’— 
will induce an opinion, that the right of applying to the Lé+ 
gislature for the redress of all real or imaginary grievances, is 
not a modern innovation ; the greater innovation is the discou- 
ragement of this right, even though it may not be always exer- 
cised with judgment or discretion. Parliament, when exerting 
its remedial jurisdiction, is in nowise disturbing the established 
distribution of judicial authority; but its inquisitorial functions 
are ancillary to the ordinary Courts of Justice, which are em- 
braced within it as the primary sphere. A counteravailing force, 
repressing the undue extension of the remedial attributes of 
Parliament, will be found in the nature of our Parliamentary 
representation, which is and ought to be essentially aristocratic. 
It is composed of the natural depositaries of the strength and 
power of the people. In other countries, whose ancient con- 
stitutions were nearly analogous to eur own, the people lost 
their rights, because all the jurisdictions possessed by the mesne 
magistracy, whether feudal or municipal, gradually merged in 
the Crown. ‘Ihe Sovereign then delegated the authority which 
he had so acquired, to a dependant magistracy, created by his 
will, and whose importance was derived only from their sta- 
tions. No jealousy was excited amongst the multitude by this 
transition. Slight inconveniences, when present, are more irk- 
some than the contemplation of remote, though greater, dan- 
gers. Baronial sway vexed and irritated the wealthy vassal. 
The simple Burgher looked spitefully at the haughty Echevin. 
They forgot that the village received protection from the frown- 
ing dungeon-tower; and that the gates where they reluctantly 
paid the toll and the tenth penny to the crabbed city sergeant, 
could be shut against forced loans and benevolences. Hence 
the people, unappreliensive of futurity, rejoiced when the Mo- 
narch struck down the battlements of the castle, and seized the 
keys and maces of the corporation. ‘They assisted in sweeping 
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away every barrier which the older institutions had interposed 
between them and the Throne. 

Such was the fate of the Continental nations. But this evil des- 
tiny fell not upon England. Providence produces the greatest 
effects, in the moral as well as in the physical world, by the sim- 
plest means. In the first year of the reign of King Edward 
III., the Commons prayed, that good men and true might be 
assigned in every county to keep the.peace, and that they might 
have power to chastise offenders according to law and reason, 
Edward assented ; the petition became the law; and to this sta- 
tute we probably owe the preservation of our limited monarchy. 
The country required a renovation of its internal frame. The 
seignorial franchises of the Barons had become insufficient for 
the preservation of the public tranquillity. Adapted to a simple 
race of husbandmen, the frankpledge was broken and dislocat- 
ed by the expansion of the community. And the system of the 
Anglo-Saxon municipal government, founded upon the frank- 
pledge, was no longer manageable or effective. At this juncture, 
a confederacy of the powerful landholders against the body of 
the English people, might have given them an overweening 
sway. They might have asserted, that an extension of their feu- 
dal rights was needed for the purpose of repressing the disorders 
of the kingdom: and the legislature might have granted to 
them a more summary and uncontrolled jurisdiction. Every ma- 
norial domain would then have been converted into an honour 
palatine; and England would have been parcelled out into petty 
principalities like Germany. Had the people, on the contrary, 
cooperated either actively or passively with the Crown in dis- 
franchising the aristocracy, on the pretence that their territorial 
rights and privileges were incompatible with the quiet and well- 
being of the State; if they had complained, that the rich and 
wellborn were already formidable to the Throne and oppressive 
to the cottage,—then this country, like France, would have be- 
come a levelled field of despotism. We avoided these extremes 
by the creation of Justices of the Peace. The lawful authority 
which was becoming mischievous and debilitated in the hands 
of its ancient owners, received a new apportionment amongst 
the order to which it belonged. The class received a com- 
pensation for the authority which was lost by the individual. 

Territorial jurisprudence was not abolished by a sweeping 
law. No sudden alteration shook and jarred the State. In- 
fangthief and outfangthief, bloodwite and leirwite, were still 
retained in the charter, as the appurtenances of the manor. 
But these harsh-sounding Saxon terms now required a glos- 
sary. The Lord forgot to claim his antiquated powers. He 
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allowed them to fall into desuetude, whilst, with his brethren 
of the quorum, he sat on the bench, where he resumed an 
equivalent for his hereditary rights, by virtue of the commis- 
sion which had issued under the King’s broad seal. The 
Crown was not jealous of the share of power which it appeared 
to bestow. Equal content was given to the people, who requir- 
ed the immediate protection of the magistracy. Villainage was 
wearing out. The yeoman and the franklin knew that the 
knight and the squire were commoners like themselves: and they 
submitted, without murmuring, to a jurisdiction which seemed 
as an emanation from the supreme executive authority; although 
they might now have been ill inclined to allow such preeminence 
to their equal in the State, if he had claimed it as an inherent 
sovereignty. Feudal authority, matured into real political power, 
thus became again reunited to property; and the energetic and 
benign influence exercised by the English Gentleman, was set- 
tled and confirmed. 

The State derives all its stability, power, and energy, from 
nobility, industry, and talent. In the words of King Canute, 
these are the Pillars of the Throne; and if any one of them is 
broken asunder, the Throne will fall. But they must be coor- 
dinate, and they must not rise against each other. Aristocracy, 
founded only upon birth, is hateful to the other ranks of society. 
An aristocracy composed only of the rich, debases its members 
‘no less than the people at large. France, according to the old 
regime, exhibited the effects produced by a ruling caste: and 
America may one day deplore the polity which leaves no substan- 
tial ascendency, but to the purse. An Utopian community might 
create an aristocracy, for which the sole qualification should be 
talent, or the reputation of talent. As far as the multitude are con- 
cerned, the coin and the counterfeit are just the same. Revolu- 
tionary France, and the ancient republics, exhibit some approxi- 
mation to such an aristocracy; and their examples prove, that 
the ascendency of mere mind, unchecked by the habits of action 
acquired by familiar honour and respectability, would become 
more intolerant, pitiless, and tyrannical, than any of the forms 
of misrule beneath which the earth has groaned. In England, 
the heterogeneous elements of our constitution have forced the 
three kinds of aristocracy into combination with each other. 
From their union results another species, the aristocracy which 
is founded upon character, a term so completely our own, as 
to be untranslatable into any other language. It is to the aris- 
tocracy of character that the Parliament owes its supremacy 
over the Crown and the Kingdom. If deprived of it, the 
Lords and Commons would become theatrical pageants. They 
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might retain the Woolsack and the Mace, the Black Rod and 
the Chair; but they could neither command respect nor enforce 
obedience. 

We live at the beginning of one of the great cycles of the 
world. The empire of feudality has fallen for ever; and the 
states which composed it must assume a new organization. Atno 
very distant period, their polity will be nearly uniform in its struc- 
ture; and the principles which will rule them, will cause their 
governments to approximate to the form of the government of 
England. It is in vain that Emperors and Kings assemble‘in se- 
cret conclave to avert this revolution. ‘The doom is sealed, the 
decree has gone forth, the judgment is passed. ‘They must be con- 
tent to reign according to the Constitution. Their prerogatives 
must be defined; the rights and privileges of their subjects must 
be secured. If this euthanasia of feudality is to be retarded, 
it will be so, not by the stubborn opposition of Sovereigns and 
Cabinets, but by the ignorance and political fanaticism of the 
people. ‘The privileges of the commonwealth can never be pro- 
tected, if we violate the rights belonging to any of its members. 
If the priesthood are disposed to pay too ready an obedience to 
the ruling powers, we shall not add to their independence by 
despoiling them of their lands, and converting them into the 
salaried servants of the State, or into eleemosyn nary dependants 
upon the bounty of their hearers. An established church is an 
essential portion of a constitutional Monarchy. Its endowment 
is the property of the people. When they pillage the altar, 
they rob themselves. We should open as many paths as pos- 
sible between the lower and upper orders of society. Every 
advocate of popular liberty ought to cherish an ecclesiastical 
constitution, by which the son of the peasant may acquire un- 
challenged rank and independence. The cardinal’s cap and 
the episcopal mitre fall often on the humblest brow. Men of 
transcendant talents may force their way through tracks of their 
own. The difficulty consists in providing for ‘the regular pro- 
gress of men whose talents entitle them to distinction, though 
not tocommand. When the church cannot be acceptable t to 
the individuals belonging to this class of society, those to whom 
it would have afforded a competent provision are without re- 
source, unless they become soldiers or lawyers, who devour the 
flock which the pastor tends, or they increase the locust swarms 
of employés and gens du bureau. 

A representative government cannot exist in a monar chy with- 
out inequality of rank. Some classes must have a greater share 
of political power than the rest, in order that they may be en- 
abled to support the popular representatives by their influence. 
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Deputies, however freely elected, who walk into the chamber 
attended only by their own insignificance, can receive but a 
slender aid from the will and voices of their electors. Unless 
the popular members are powerful in the nation, they can never 
constitute a party. ‘To preserve their influence, they may form 
knots, clubs, juntos; but they acquire no stability by these 
means, ‘They must be great men at home, as well as in the 
chamber ; if they have no authority elsewhere, they will not awe 
the ministers by ranting in the tribune. France, and we fea 
Spain and Portugal, will afford too clear a comment upon these 
propositions. 

Will it be said that we are wedded to the imperfections and 
infirmities of our form of government? No. The most fervent 
attachment to our laws and institutions is perfectly compatible with 
the most painful sense of their defects. Our constitutional his- 
tory consists of an unbroken series of complaints and concessions. 
Our ancestors wee always yearning after amelioration and im- 
provement. Grievances may have been frequently exaggerated, 
—grace, too long withheld; but no period can be discovered in 
times past, in which King, Lords and Commons, united in as- 
suming, that the laws and constitution had acquired such a de- 
gree of abstract excellence as to forbid all reform. A free 
government should not crouch before the people; but if an 
unyielding spirit of opposition should renounce all commu- 
nion with public opinion, then the hour of distress and danger 
will have arrived. Wo betide us if we refuse to listen to the 
wisdom of our ancestors. ‘They were homely and _ practical 
men; and, obeying the simple dictates of common sense, they 
never shrunk from the duty of amendment. ‘The best institu- 
tions turn into curses, if allowed to degenerate from their pris- 
tine nature. ‘The laws and customs which afforded security to 
the father, become noxious to the son. ‘The level of the ocean 
changes; shoals and rocks are found where the vessel of the 
State rode at anchor; and, unless a new harbour is deepened 
for her reception, the Pilots will quail and tremble at the howl- 
ing of the winds, and find no refuge from the storm. 


Quamvis Pontica pinus, 

Sylvee filia nobilis, 

Jactes et genus, et nomen inutile ; 
Nil pictis, timidus navita puppibus, 
Fidit. Tu, nisi ventis 

Debes ludibrium, cave ! 


a 
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Ant. II. Supplément aux Melanges d’ Histoire, de Litterature, 
Sc. Tirés d’un Portefeuille. Paris, 1820. 


Tr our Sixtieth Number, we gave an account of the curious 

collection of Tracts which the late Mr Quintin Crawfurd 
had printed, but withheld from the public. He, some time be- 
fore his death, added the Supplement which is now before us, 
and which, though also unpublished, we have understood he did 
not object to have candidly discussed. There was in truth no 
reason why he should dread the severity of criticism in any part 
of the work. The contents were all extremely interesting ; and 
the portion which proceeded from his own pen, displayed both 
sound judgment and a correct taste. 

The first piece in this Supplement is almost entirely by M. 
de Meilhan, and contains a number of judicious reflections upon 
the character and history of Louis XV., with several anecdotes 
more or less known already. The moral of the whole, or the 
practical application is, that, of all kinds of affection, by far the 
most worthless and unreasonable was the enthusiasm of the 
French for their Princes. Early in his reign, Louis XV. was 
taken dangerously ill at Metz; and the whole people of France 
were thrown into an alarm which hardly any public event had 
ever before excited. When a preacher, in the course of the 
sermon delivered upon his recovery, termed him in his presence, 
according to the adulatory style of the pulpit in those days, Le 
bien-aimé, the expression was, by universal consent, deemed so 
peculiarly fitted to indicate the place he held in the hearts of all 
men, that it flew instantaneously over the whole nation, and be- 
came at once and every where united to his name. Had he died 
then, says our author, he would have been regarded as the Titus of 
France in after times; and this, he very justly adds, without any 
one reason in the world, ‘ except that he was handsome, young, 
* and, dying in the flower of his age, would have got credit for 
€ all the good which he might have done.’ Unfortunately for his 
reputation, he lived to an old age, and is now only remembered 
as a pattern of indolence, voluptuousness and insignificance, rare 
even among absolute monarchs. There is much truth in the 
explanation here given of the great name often acquired by per- 
sons in distinguished stations, who are cut off suddenly in their 
youth. Zu Marcelluseris! The sentiment of pity inclines theworld 
to a favourable judgment; and while time has not been given for 
committing many faults or displaying many deficiencies, the ob- 
ject of compassion is decked in the attributes which an indulgent 
fancy takes pleasure to invent. But the Well-beloved reigned 
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somewhat too long to give the full benefit of this excuse to his vo- 
taries. He seems indeed to have felt this; and he was probably 
rather struck with shame than with the sensibility ascribed to him 
by M. de Meilhan, when he exclaimed, in the midst of the enthu-' 
siasm every where displayed by his subjects, ‘ Qu’ai-je donc fait 
r étre tant aimé?’ We greatly doubt if these paroxysms of 
unmeaning and mischievous feeling will ever again be exhibited 
among the French; and we trust, for the sake both of prince 
and people, they never may—their inevitable effect being to spoil 
the one, and degrade the other. Perhaps the reader may be of 
opinion, that the sentiments of divine right, in which kings are 
so prone to indulge, proceed not unnaturally from such excesses 
of devotion in their subjects. The following letter is full of 
them ; it is one of the very few acts of vigour ever performed by 
Louis XV.; and, being addressed to his minister at the time 
of the disputes with the Parliaments in 1771, induces our 
author to suppose, that if the Revolution, which many think was 
then so near, had broken out, he would have had firmness 
enough to resist its further progress. It is written entirely in 
the King’s own hand, and addressed to the Duc de Richelieu. 

‘ Poussé a bout comme je le suis, je ne puis plus differer de faire sen- 
tir i mon parlement que je suis le maitre absolu—que ma puissance 
vient de Dieu, et que je n’en-dois compte qu’d lui le jour ou il me 
retirera de ce monde. Pour lors ils auront sous un autre maitre, 
non moins le maitre, mais peut-étre plus vif que moi. Je suis roi et 
maitre, ou c'est le parlement! Personne ne veut céder, et cepen- 
dant il est necessaire que quelqu’un plie. Je ne veux point detruire 
le parlement, mais je le veux reduire dans les justes bornes pour les- 
quels il a été institué ; ainsi il faut qu'il cede, ou moi. Moi j’y met- 
trai toute la force que Dieu a mise dans mes mains, et je repandrai 
mon sang avec grand plaisir. S’il me demande pardon, s’il obéit a 
ce que je lui commande, avec joie je lui rendrai le pouvoir que je 
lui avois confié. Mais aprés toutes les incartades que j’ai vues, je 
ne souffrirai jamais qu’il puisse me mettre dans le méme embarras. 

‘ Je n’aime pas plus l’autorité des prétres, en tant qu’ils veulent 
sortir des bornes mystiques ; mais je veux qu’on rende a Dieu ce qui 
est A Dieu, et 4 Cesar ce qui est A Cesar. Or Cesar ne tient que 
de Dieu ce qui est 4 Cesar, et il ne le lachera 4 personne sur la terre 
Francaise. 

* Vous pouvez communiquer ceci a qui vous voudrez, n’étant pas 
fait pour vous seule ; ainsi vous en ferez l’usage que vous jugerez a 
propos. Je ne le signe pas non plus; vous connoissez assez mon 
ecriture pour étre sur qu'elle est de moi ; je le ferois méme avec grand 
plaisir, sil le falloit, d’une autre couleur !’ 


We surrender this singular letter to the unbounded admiration 


of the Ultra- Royalists on both sides of the Channel. They will 
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term it, no doubt, very firm and vigorous, and extol the writer for 
twice expressing the delight with ‘which he was disposed to shed 
his blood for his fancied rights ; ; forgetting that his existence as 
a king was only for his people’s benefit, and that Ais blood could 
not fall in drops unless zheir’s flowed in torrents. It is singular 
that this piece should be the composition of one who, of all the 
kings that ever reigned, lived the longest time merely for him- 
self; without any great and glaring vices certainly, and with 
hardly any attempts to extend his power; but in a state of quiet, 
animal indulgence, which rendered his existence almost indif- 
ferent to his subjects. No case could therefore have occurred 
in which the rights of the crown were more peculiarly the pri- 
vate and personal interest of the sovereign; and we will ven- 
ture to say, that no sovereign who held them avowedly, or sub- 
stantially for the benefit of ‘the State, ever claimed them so ab- 
solutely, or was more zealously devoted to uphold them. 

The next pieces which excite interest in this collection relate 
to Louis X VI. and his unfortunate Queen; containing a num- 
ber of curious anecdotes, many of them within Mr Crawfurd’s 
personal knowledge, of those two ill-fated individuals, especially 
during the latter years of their lives. There has, naturally enough, 
been so much exaggerated feeling on both sides respecting them, 
and facts have been in consequence so distorted, that it is quite 
refreshing to read any thing which proceeds from a quarter of 
undeniable authori ity. Mr Day though greatly disposed to take 
part with the sufferers, (and who indeed can avoid such a parti- 
ality ?) yet writes with such exemplary calmness, that we cannot, 
generally speaking, avoid giving credit to his narrative. 

Louis XVI. certainly owed the love which he obtained from 
those who approached him to his worth, and not,to the graces 
that ordinarily captivate the frequenters of a court. His cha- 
racter, we are told, was reserved, and his manners far from pre- 
possessing. * Des formes denuées de grace et méme un peu 
* brusques excluoient chez lui cette prévenance ct cette amenité 
* dont les souverains peuvent quelquefois tirer un si grand parti; 
d’ailleurs son maintien, ses maniéres, et un regard vacillant, 
produit par une vue courte, composaient un ensemble peu ime 
posant; mais toutes ses actions et toutes ses paroles annon- 
coient des idées justes, et surtout l’homme de bien.’ His 
great defect was a want of firmness, arising from want of con- 
fidence in himself; and this again may be supposed to have 
originated in the evil education which at first prevented him 
from trying his own powers in manly pursuits, and in the fri- 
volous occupations in which all the periods of his life seem to 
have been passed. When we apply such a term to them, it is 
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only with reference to the exigencies of his station; for, ina 
private person, such pursuits would have been innocent and even 
laudable. His chief pleasure seems to have been the chase, 
and his favourite occupation some mechanical work, as watch- 
making, in which he was so knowing, that M. Janvier owed to 
him the idea of his time-piece. He loved to converse with art- 
ists, and to make them explain the principles of their art; and 
it was an amiable trait in his character, and in harmony with 
all the rest, that, considering their time to be their fortune, he 
made a point of never keeping any one waiting whom he had 
sent for; but, if any thing prevented him from seeing them at 
the appointed hour, he took care to give them éarly notice of 
the change. He was well informed upon some higher branches 
of knowledge; geography, in perticular, was his favourite 
study. ‘He drew up, himself, the instructions for the unfortu- 
nate La Peyrouse, who passed two hours with him on being 
named to command the expedition, and expressed to Mr Craw- 
furd at dinner next day, his astonishment to find the King 
so intimately acquainted with every thing regarding maritime 
discovery, and naval science in general. 

Though naturally of an economical disposition, which he 
carried even to parsimony, he employed part of his savings in 
charity, and was peculiarly anxious to keep his acts of benevo- 
lence concealed. ‘The Queen having one day discovered some 
such good work, he was somewhat angry; and then said good 
humouredly, and, we may add, wittily, ‘Il est bien singulier que 
* je ne puisse aller en bonne fortune sans qu’on le sache.” Our 
author positively denies that any of the financial distress in 
which the Revolution began, was owing to the extravagance of 
his household, or the Queen’s. He was never prodigal, and 
very seldom generous; and could not, without great difficulty, 
be prevailed upon to allow of any extraordinary disbursements. 
He paid, indeed, the debts of his brothers, particularly the Count 
d’ Artois, which required considerable sums of money; but his 
own civil list cost only between a million and a million and a 
quarter Sterling; and appeared to the National Assembly so 
for from extravagant, that they fixed it at a sum founded upon 
the same estimates. ‘The extravagance of his predecessor, and, 
still more, the expenses of the war 1778, were the real causes 
of the deficit. 

The following particulars respecting the celebrated escape 
from the Temple are interesting, and place the amiable charac- 
ter of the King in its proper light. 

* Le plan ayant été adopté, le Roi en confia l’exécution, depuis la 
fronti¢re de l’ancienne province des trois evéchés, au Marquis de 
Bouillé, commandant de l'armée de |’Est, qui accepta cette danger- 
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euse Commission, purement par dévouement pour son souverain, et 
au risque de se perdre. Le soin de tirer, de Paris, la famille royale, 
fit confié 4 M. le Cte. de Ferzen, Colonel du régiment de Royal- 
Suedois. On avoit fait faire une solide berline dans laquelle devoient 
entrer leurs Majestés, M. le Dauphin, Madame Royale, Mad. Eliza- 
beth, sceur du Roi, et un officier de confiance. Le choix de cet 
officier devoit tomber sur le Baron de Viornouil, ou sur le Marquis 
d’Agout, Major des Gardes Frangoises, tous les deux officiers géné- 
raux pleins de zéle, et d'un caractére decidé. La Comtesse de 
Tourzel, qui avoit succedé 4 Mad. de Polignac, comme gouvernante 
des enfans, demanda avec instance 4 n’en étre pas separée. Leurs 
Majestés touchées de ses larmes, consentirent 4 la prendre avec elles, 
ce qui ne laissa plus de place dans la voiture pour I'officier-général, 
qui, s'il s’y fit trouvé, auroit probablement surmonté les embarras 
qu’on eprouva. On obtint par M. de Simolin, ministre plenipoten- 
tiaire de Russie en France, un passeport sous le nom de la’ Baronne 
de Korff, alors 4 Paris avec sa famille. On choisit trois gardes-du- 
corps, qui furent deguisés en domestiques ; deux devoient se placer 
sur le siege de la voiture, tandis que l'autre servoit de courier. Ils 
ne surent que le soir du départ l'objet auquel on Jes destinoit. Le 
premier fit envoyé vers dix heures avec la voiture de voyage, attelée 
de quatre chevaux, pour attendre leurs Majestés hors de la barriére 
de St Martin. Le second resta dans le cabinet du Roi, et le troi- 
siéme eut ordre de se tenir dans |’appartement de la Reine, et de 
Yaccompagner a sa sortie du chateau. 

* La famille Royale soupa et se retira 4 l'ordinaire. A dix heures 
et demi, M.de Ferzen, deguisé en cocher, amenoit une voiture qui 
ressembloit 4 un carrosse de louage, dans la cour des Princes. Mad. 
de Tourzel sortit bientét aprés avec le Dauphin et Madame Royale. 
M. de Ferzen, qui étoit descendu du siege pour les aider 4 entrer 
dans la voiture m’a dit que Madame Royale versoit un torrent de 
larmes, comme si elle eit presenti les malheurs qui les menacoient. 
Lorsqu’ils furent montés, M. de Ferzen les conduisit au petit carou- 
sel, et s'arreta devant l'hotel précédemment occupé par la Duchesse 
de la Valliere; cette maison fit choisie de préférence, parceque 
n’ayant qu'une trés petite cour, on voyoit ordinairement des carrosses 
arrétes devant la porte. Madame Elizabeth arriva la premiére, et fat 
suivie peu aprés du Roi; il avoit une redingotte, une perruque, et un 
chapeau rond. Aprés avoir attendu quelque tems la Reine, il s'im- 
patient, craignant qu'il ne lui fat arrivé quelque accident ; il vouloit 
retourner pour la chercher, et on eut beaucoup de la peine a le re- 
tenir. Dans cet intervalle, M. de la Fayette passa, suivi de deux ca- 
valiers. Le Roi qui le reconnit, séxprima sur son compte de ma- 
niére 4 prouver que sa conduite et ses procedés l’avoient blessé pro- 
fondement.* La Reine arriva enfin. En ouvrant la porte de son 





* Such expressions, on the King’s part, might be pardoned in his 
circumstances ; but they can in no degree affect the esteem in which 
all good men must ever hold the truly consistent and venerable friend 
of liberty to whom the passage refers. 
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appartement, elle appercut une sentinelle qu'elle ne s’attendoit pas & 
trouver. Elle s’arréta un instant pour l’observer. La sentinelle se 
promenoit, la reine fit signe au garde-du-corps de la suivre sans bruit, 
et profitant du moment ou la sentinelle tournoit le dos, ils descen- 
dirent l’escalier sans étre appercus. Toute la famille royale étant 
montée dans le carrosse, M. de Ferzen la mena jusqu’a la berline de 
voyage, et a quelque distance de celle-ci, la premiére voiture fait 
abandonnée prés de la route. Les chevaux de poste étoient com- 
mandés 4 Bondi. On sait le reste. A peu prés a la méme heure, 
Monsieur et Madame * partirent du palais du Luxembourg, et arri- 
verent sans aucun accident dans les Pays-Bas, que M. de Ferzen 
gagna lui-méme. Si leurs Majestés eussent pris la méme route, il 
est probable qu’elles n’eussent rencontrés aucun obstacle. Le plan 
de leur fuite fit aussi mal concu que malheureusement exécuté, ’ 

Mr Crawfurd had frequent access to this unfortunate family, 
both before and after their attempt to escape; he appears, indeed, 
to have been confidentially employed and consulted by them; 
and he both gives his own opinion, and, what is more remarke 
able, the opinion of the King and the Queen, in decided opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Allies. They were far, indeed, he says, 
from approving the schemes of the Princes at Coblentz, and com- 
plained that those proceedings, adopted not only without their 
authority, but contrary to their sentiments and inclinations, were 
calculated to commit them, and to give their enemies a colour 
for the stories industriously propagated, of their privity to the 
invasion of France. The Queen, after discussing these points, 
expressed a desire to send some person of confidence to her 
brother Leopold, as well as to the Empress Catharine, for the 
purpose of giving those Sovereigns exact information of the 
state of things at Paris, and of the wishes of the Royal Family. 
At her request, our author pointed out a fit person for perform- 
ing this delicate service; it was M. Simolin, the Russian mi- 
nister at Paris. He undertook the office; saw both Leopold 
and Catharine; was with the former till the day of his being 
taken ill of the malady which proved fatal; fully explained to 
the latter the whole state of French affairs, and the mischiefs of 
the course adopted by the Princes; met with the most gracious 
reception from the Empress, who sent him back to Paris in the 
same employment, but continued to give her confidence to the 
emissary of the Coblentz faction. Mr Crawfurd, upon the au- 
thority of the King’s friends, who were best acquainted with 
the negotiation of the time, represents the agents of the Princes, 
in all the courts, as keeping themselves aloof from the concerns 
of the Royal family; taking a decided part with a view to their 


* The present King of France and his wife. 
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immediate employers; neglecting the interests, perhaps the safe. 
ty, of the unfortunate captives; and acting upon the plan of 
holding all in subserviency to the Coblentz faction. He cons 
siders the proceedings at Pilnitz to have been principally the 
work of Leopold and Frederick, but known to the Count d’ Are 
tois, who was there with Calonne. The King and Queen ap- 
pear to have been ignorant of them until after wards. The lat- 
ter said distinctly to himself, * Si des armées etrangeres entrent 
* en France, nous en serons les victimes.’ There is but too 
much reason to believe, that both the Princes and the Allies 
were far more alive to other considerations than to that which 
ought to have been uppermost in their minds upon public as 
well as personal grounds, the safety of the Royal prisoners. 

A number of touching particulars are given ‘by Mr Crawfurd, 
concerning the demeanour and treatment of those illustrious 
victims. When an inhuman jailor (if our Tory magistrates 
and country gentlemen will allow that there can be such a cha- 
racter) would have dragged the King to the window while the 
head of the Princess de Lamballe was carrying past it, and a 
superior officer interposed to prevent this atrocity, some mem- 
ber of the municipality asked the jailor’s name a day or two af- 
tarwards. Je ignore’ (replied the Ki ng) ‘ mais je me rap- 

* pellerai toujours Je nom de celui qui s’est opposé a son affreux 
‘ dessein.’ As soon as the Assembly had taken the name of 
the Convention, and abolished Royalty, the captives were guard- 
ed with extreme vigilance. Louis appears from henceforth 
(21st September) to have been prepared for his fate; and, being 
allowed to read, though strictly prevented from corresponding 
with any one by letter, he borrowed from M. de Malesherbes, 
his able and intrepid advocate, the volume of Hume’s History, 
where the death of Charles I. is related. Should the book, 
which he returned a few days afterwards, be found, our author 
says it will probably contain notes written by the King, whose 
practice it was to write in the margin of the books he read, 
When the trial was fixed, he said to ) that excellent person, * Je 
€ suis bien persuadé que vous ferez tout ce qui est humainement 

‘ possible; mais, mon ami, vos peines seront inutiles.’ It is 
well known, that he had come forward from his retirement in 
the country to defend the King, having quitted the profession 
some time before the Revolution, and that his honest zeal brought 
him to the same scaffold. ‘Tronchet and Deseze, however, who 
had been appointed by the Convention, and, but for their no- 
ble conduct, were exposed to less risk, showed the same mags 
nanimous courage in behalf of the illustrious accused. . Deseze, 
in particular, signalized himself, and conferred new honours 
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upon his profession. Deliberately casting his eye over the as- 
sembled tribunal, he exclaimed, ¢ C’est vainement que je cherche 
¢ des Juges parmi vous; je n’y vois que des Accusateurs.’ In 
honour of the ’rench Bar, we should ever bear in mind, that 
its members courageously discharged their duty, amidst all the 
horrors of the worst times of the Revolution. 

The * Notice sur Maria Antoinette,’ the more interesting of 
the two which we are examining, begins with a sketch, which 
bears the marks of being a more faithful likeness than has usu- 
ally been presented to the publick of the unfortunate princess. 

* Marie-Antoinette avoit plus d’eclat que de beauté; ses traits 
pris separement n’offroient rien de remarquable, mais leur reunion 
avoit le plus grand agrément ; et cette expression, souvent prodiguée, 
pleine de charmes, paroit la plus propre pour peindre l’ensemble de 
sa personne. Tous ses mouvemens avoient de la grace; aucune 
femme ne portoit mieux sa téte. Son esprit avoit peu de brillant, aussi 
elle ne montroit aucune pretention dans ce genre; mais elle savoit 
toujours trouvée dans l'occasion ce qu'il y avoit 4 dire de plus conven- 
able, selon les personnes et les circonstances.’ 

She was very soon wearied and disgusted with the solemn 
formalities of court life, and formed.a small society for herself, 
in which she delighted to pass her time, with all the unrestrain- 
ed freedom of a private station. * Ld je suis moi,’ she would 


say, when contrasting the enjoyment of her ease in this social 
intercourse, with the stiffness and representation of the royal 
circle. ‘ Fatal imprudence!’ exclaims our author; * source 


‘ of so many misfortunes ; for it was thus that she began to lose 


‘ the affection, respect, and esteem of the publick; and that 
‘ many great families, indignant at being treated by her with 
* so little attention, ceased to appear at court, except upon 
occasions when oflicial duties required their presence.’ But 
thongh she might, in ordinary points, sacrifice to: her love of 
society somewhat of the observances due to her station, no 
sooner did the hour of difficulty and danger approach, than she 
displayed those qualities of firmness and courage for which she 
was so eminently distinguished, even among the threatened and 
the persecuted of her own rank and sex. 

* Dans la soirée du 5 Octobre 1789, on la vit ecouter avec le plus 
grand calme les avis qu’on apportoit a chaque instant de la prochaine 
arrivée des Parisiens et de leurs intentions sanguinaires. Le Comte 
de Luxembourg, capitaine des gardes du corps, étant venu de la 
part du Roi proposer a la Reine de se refugier avec ses enfans a 
Rambouillet ; “ Dites au Roi,” repondit-elle, ‘‘ gue je ne me dissi- 
mule pas le peril on nous commes, mais que je n’en suis pas intimidée ; 
que ma place est auprés de sa personne, et que rien ne pourra me deter- 
miner a le quitter, sur-tout dans ce moment dangereux.” Dans la trop 


‘ 
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fameuse journée du lendemain, 6 Octobre, des assasins penetrerent 
a la pointe du jour dans son appartement a Versailles, aprés avoir 
massacré les gardes du corps, quien se sacrifiant pour en defendre 
Yentrée, lui donnerent le tems de se refugier chez le Roi. Ses en- 
nemis furieux de la voir echappée, exciterent bientot la multitude 
rassemblée sous les fenétres du Roi, dans la cour de Marbre, a exiger 
quelle se montrat. Elle parut sur le balcon avec ses enfans. Aux 
cris de “ Point d’enfans ! la Reine seule?” elle fit rentrer les enfans, 
et, de l’air le plus calme, se presenta seule 4 ce peuple furieux, que 
cet acte de courage etonna. Dans la méme journée, trainée a Paris 
avec le Roi, elle eut 4 supporter pendant six heures que dura la 
marche, le spectacle le plus epouvantable. Des femmes ivres de 
vin et de rage faisoient retentir lair de leurs horribles hurlemens, 
et des plus gréssieres injures. Cet affreux appareil avoit été precedé 
par des scélérats portant au bout de leurs piques les tétes des gardes 
du corps qui avoient été massacrés. Bientot aprés, le chatelet vou- 
‘ant instruire une procédure contres les auteurs des meurtres, envoya 
une deputation pour demander a la Reine des renseignemens sur 
les attentats dont elle avoit failli étre victime. Elle repondit aux 
commissaires ».‘* Messieurs, pour ce qui me regarde, j'ai tout vu, tout 
entendu, tout oublié.” On Yavertit le 8 Octobre qu'il existoit encore 
un complot contre sa vie. Dans la soirée, elle racontoit ce qu'elle 
avoit appris 4 une dame qui étoit auprés delle, en ajoutant. J'ai 
ry, gu'au premier bruit qu’on entendra, Ton porte mes enfans chez 
e Roi.’ 

This passage relates to three days only; but her whole con- 
duct, during the four eventful years which succeeded, appears 
to have been ntgked by equal coolness and resolution. When 
the Palace of thé’huilleries was forced by the armed populace, 
on the 20th June 1'792, and the Royal family were only saved 
by the steadiness of some of the National Guards, the Queen 
remained with her children, in the presence of the furious mul- 
titude, for nearly four hours, during which they filled the vari- 
ous apartments; and she never betrayed the least appearance of 
alarm. Her conduct was the same on the weno tenth of 
August; and, during her imprisonment in the Temple, her com- 
posure of mind never forsook her. When the King was sen- 
tenced, she only congratulated him upon the prospect of so soon 
exchanging a miserable existence for the everlasting happiness 
which awaited him. She had refused an offer made by the mi- 
nisters Servan and Roland, in May 1792, to remove her to 
some place of safety abroad, and leave the King, whose chance 
of regaining the confidence of the country depended, in their 
opinion, upon her quitting him; but she would not consent to 
purchase her own safety by what she considered an abandon- 
ment of her husband, in the extremity of his distress and dan- 
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ger. Afier his death, she refused a proposition to escape, be- 
cause the attempt could only be made by leaving her children 
behind. Our author was acquainted with the particulars of this 
plan; and says it had been well digested by trust-worthy persons, 
and appeared sure of success. He saw, likewise, the Queen’s 
letters upon the subject. When brought to the scaffold, her 
appearance was wrofully changed by the sorrows and hardships 
through which she had passed; her features were altered; her 
hair was blanched; and she had almost lost the use of one eye. 
The last words of Louis, when the noise of the drums inter- 
rupted his address, are well known. ‘ Frangais! Je meurs in- 
‘ nocent ; je pardonne a mes ennemis, et je souhaite que ma mort 
‘ soit utile au peuple!—La France.’ - + - Those of the Queen 
were equally remarkable and appropriate. ‘ Seigneur! eclairez 
‘ et touchez mes bourreaux ; Adieu, mes enfans! je vais rejoindre 
‘ votre péere.’ We may add that, from a conversation which 
this ill-fated Princess had with our author, upon a letter full of 
warm expressions just received from her nephew the Emperor 
Francis, it is clear she never placed the least reliance upon his 
exertions in her behalf. ‘ Mon nevue’ (she said) * ne powuoit 
¢ pas m’ecrire autrement ; mais cela ne veut rien dire.’—‘ He 
§ could not help saying as much ; but it all means nothing. ’ 

The anecdotes of Madame Goupil and. Madame Caponet 
are only curious as showing the innumerable frauds which are 
practised in a court, by the creatures both of princes and mi- 
nisters ; and how easily, without any participation in the spoil, 
or even any knowledge of such proceedings on the part of the 
principals, the grossest corruption may be carried on by subal- 
tern agents in a government, the transactions of which are veil- 
ed from publick view. But the piece which closes this volume 
deserves more attention; it is a sketch of Baron de Thugut, so 
long prime minister of Austria, and who held that high office 
during the greater part of the late war. Our author justly ob- 
serves, that there was much in his character and habits equally 
interesting to the philosopher and the politician. Possessed of 
supreme power for so many years, and undergoing all its la- 
bours as well as anxicty, he seemed. wholly indifferent to every 
one of the gratifications for which other men desire it. 

* Il ne voyoit dans l’eclat de la representation, dans un accroisse- 
ment de fortune, que des soins fatigans et de brillans embarras. 
Sans entours, sans protégés, il écartoit de lui le faste, ne connoissoit 
pas le luxe; il ne donnoit jamais de ces audiences publiques, ou sou- 
vent l’orgueil jouit des empressemens d’une multitude d’hommes tou- 
jours préts 4 se courber devant le credit. Suivi d’un seul laquais, le 
premier ministre de la Monarchie Autrichienne, se rendoit matin et 
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soir dans le carrosse le plus simple, de la modeste maison qu'il habi- 
toit dans un faubourg de Vienne, a la Chancellerie d'état, comme un 
connuis se rend 4 son bureau. Maitre de cet hotel"ou habitoient ses 
predecesseurs, il en dedaignoit les appartemens somptueux, pour se 
refugier dans un petit cabinet de travail; 14 il étoit tout entier aux 
affaires, ouvroit de sa main les dépéches les plus importantes, réce- 
voit les ministres étrangers qui lui avoient demandé audience, enfer- 
moit ensuite ses papiers sous clé, et retournoit chez lui diner avec une 
ou deux personnes insignifiantes, qu'il faisoit discourir, sans jamais 
laisser échapper le moindre mot qui pit devoiler ses projets ou ses 
opinions. ” 

Mr Crawfurd knew this singular man personally, and had an 
opportunity of conversing intimately with him after his retire- 
ment, and when he had no interest in deceiving; he also knew 
a great number of persons who had long been upon the most 
familiar terms with him. It requires this authority to make us 
believe in the existence of such a minister,—most rare indeed 
any where, but in a German court hardly conceivable. He 
adds, that his person was unknown to the greater part of the 
people at Vienna, where he lived and ruled. 

‘ Il avoit, en général, de la politesse dans ses maniéres et ses dis- 
cours, mais il ignoroit ou dedaignoit l'art de se concilier l’affection. 
Sans gout, sans passion, sans famille, * insensible aux jouissances de la 
vanité, il avoit pour la fortune cette insouciance qu’on peut remar- 
quer dans plusieurs savans absorbés par l'étude, et qui nait de l’aver- 
sion de tout soin domestique. Loin de rechercher les honneurs, il 
paroissoit plutét vouloir les eviter. Son détachement de tout intérét, 
et de tout desir d’élevation, ajoutoit puissamment a son esprit d’inde- 
pendance. D’autant plus inébranlable dans sa place, qu'on savoit 
qu’il la quitteroit sans régret, il s’y maintenoit par le seul ascendant 
de son genie, malgré l’opposition de toute la noblesse qui, blessée de 
voir un homme qui n’étoit point de sa classe, occuper la premiere 
place de la Monarchie, se declara overtement contre Jui. Avec ces 
diverses qualités, il faut faire contraster une certaine lenteur ou ne- 
gligence qui, s’emparant de lui quelquefois, lui faisoit perdre des mo- 
ments precieux ; ‘des accés d’humeur |l'empéchoient de chercher des 
rapprochemens, soit avec les personnes, soit avec les puissances ; rap- 
prochemens que la bonne politique exigoit cependant.’ 

What the combined efforts of the Austrian grandees could 
not effect, the intrigues of Russia and England succeeded in ac- 
complishing, under the guidance of that truly wretched party, 
the French Emigrants, who made it a rule to distrust and to 
blacken every statesman whose good sense and knowledge of 


* Except a sister who was a nun at Lintz, and whom he allowed a 
small pension of thirty pounds a year, and a brother, who lived and 
died a clerk in his office. 
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affairs led him to adopt a moderate, rational, and practicable 
line of policy. ‘Thugut was removed; but not till after the 
same English and Russian influence had dictated to the Cabi- 
net of Vienna, and the truly able general then in its confidence, 
those changes in the Swiss campaign which proved fatal to the 
Allies, oe afterwards to the Austrian monarchy. A remark 
afterwards made by Thugut to our author, upon the events of 
those times, merits the attention of those who still affect to ad- 
mire Mr Pitt’s foreign policy. ‘ The greater part,’ he said, 
¢ of the schemes which had been pressed upon him, founded 
* upon the reports of faithless agents, or upon fanciful assump- 
§ tion, were more fit to make a supplement to the adventures of 
¢ Don Quixote, than to become the subject of a serious discus- 
‘ sion.’ At a later period, we have heard of a similar observa- 
tion being drawn forth by that project, which, whether we re- 

ard its conception or its results, may be allowed to have cast 
all Mr Pitt’s failures into the shade—we mean the celebrated 
Walcheren expedition. When the intention of our sage rulers 
to operate a diversion in that island, for the advantage of the 
Austrian arms, and to pour into its pestilential marshes our 
whole disposable force, was imparted to our allies, the imperial 
minister is said to have asked, with an archness that overcame 
the Germanic phlegm, in what part of the world this same 
Walcheren was situated. 

Let it not be said that we have bestowed too much attention 
upon this volume, in proportion to its bulk, or to the modest pre- 
tensions of its contents. The facts related by Mr Crawfurd, from 
his personal observation, are among the few safe materials that 
will remain for illustrating the history of these eventful times ; 
and the future annalist will gladly have recourse to the testimo- 
ny of one who, though unquestionably he may have been bias- 
sed by partiality, yet noted what he saw and heard, in circum- 
stances which preclude all suspicion of a wish to deceive. 


Arr. III. 1. The Third Report of the Committee of the Society 
Jor the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Offenders. London, 1821. 

2. Remarks upon Prison Discipline, §c. &c. in a Letter addressed 
to the Lord Lieutenant and Magistrates of the County of Essex. 
By C. C. Western, Esq. M. P. London, 1821. 


(Tere never was a Society calculated, upon the whole, to do 

> _ more good than the Society for the Improvement of Prison 

Discipline ; and, hitherto, it has been conducted with equal ener- 
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gy and prudence. If now, or hereafter, therefore, we make any 
criticisms on their proceedings, these must not be ascribed to 
any deficiency of good will or respect. We may differ from 
the Society in the means—our ends, we are proud to say, are 
the same. 

In the improvement of prisons, they consider the small number 
of recommitments as the great test of amelioration. Upon this 
subject we have ventured to differ from them in alate Number ; 
and we see no reason to alter our opinion. It is a mistake, 
and a very serious and fundamental mistake, to suppose that the 
principal object in jails is the reformation of the offender. The 
prineipal object undoubtedly is, to prevent the repetition of the 
offence by the punishment of the offender ; and, therefore, it is 
quite possible to conceive that the offender himself may be so 
kindly, gently, and agreeably led to reformation, by the efforts 
of good and amiable persons, that the effect of the punishment 
may be destroyed, at the same time that the punished may be 
improved. A prison may lose its terror and discredit, though the 
prisoner may return from it a better scholar, a better artificer, and 
a better man. The real and only test in short of a good prison 
system, is the diminution of offences by the terror of the punish- 
ment. If it canbe shown, that, in proportion as attention and 
expense have been employed upon the improvement of prisons, 
the number of commitments has been diminished,—this indeed 
would be a convincing preof that such care and attention were 
well employed. But the very reverse is the case; the number 
of commitments within these last ten years having nearly doubled 
all over England. 

The following are stated to be the committals in Norfolk 
county goal. From 1796 to 1815, the number averaged about 
50, 

In 1816 it was 1384 
1817 - 142 
18138 - 59 
1819 - 161 
1820 - 223— Report, p. 57. 

In Staffordshire, the commitments have gradually increased 
* from 195 in 1815, to 443 in 1820—though the jail has been built 
since Howard’s time at an expense of 30,000/.—Zeport, p. 67. 
In Wiltshire, in a prison which has cost the county 40,000/., the 
commitments have increased from 207 in 1817, to 504 in 182! 
Within this period, to the eternal scandal and disgrace of oui 
laws, 378 persons have been committed for Game offences— 
constituting 2 sixth part of all the persons committed ;—so much 
for what our old friend, Mr Justice Best, would term the un- 
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speakable advantages of country gentlemen residing upon their 
own property ! 

When the Committee was appointed in the county of Essex 
in the year 1818, to take int} consideration the state of the gaol 
and houses of correction, they found that the number of prison 
ers annually committed had increased, within the ten preceding 
years, from 559 to 1993; and there is little doubt (adds Mr 
Western) of this proportion being a tolerable specimen of the 
whole kingdom. We are far from attributing this increase 
solely to the imperfection of prison discipline. Increase of popu- 
lation, new statutes, the extension of the breed of pheasants, 
landed and mercantile distress, are very operative causes. But 
the inercase of commitments is a stronger proof against the 
present state of prison discipline, than the decrease of recommit- 
ments is in its favour. We may possibly have made some pro- 
gress in the art of teaching him who has done wrong, to do so 
no more; but there is no proof that we have learnt the more 
important art, of deterring those from doing wrong who are 
doubting whether they shall do it or not, and who, of course, 
will be principally guided in their decision by the sufferings ot 
those who have previously yielded to temptation. 

There are some assertions in the Report of the Society, to 
which we can hardly give credit,;—not that we have the slightest 
suspicion of any intentional misrepresentation, but that we be- 
lieve there must be some unintentional error. 

‘ The Ladies’ Committees visiting Newgate and the Borough 
Compter, have continued to devote themselyes to the improvement 
of the female prisoners, in a spirit worthy of their enlightencd zeal 
and Christian charity. The beneficial effects of their exertions have 
been evinced by the progressive decrease in the number of female 
prisoners recommitted, which has diminished, since the visits of the 
Ladies to Newgate, no less than 40 per cent. ’ 

That is, that Mrs Fry and her friends have reclaimed forty 
women out ef every hundred, who, but for them, would have 
reappeared in jails. Nobody admires and respects Mrs Fry 
more than we do; but this fact is scarcely credible; and, if 
accurate, Ought, in justice to the reputation of the Society and 
its real interests, to have been thoroughly substantiated by 
names and documents. The Ladies certainly lay claim to no 
such extraordinary success in their own Report quoted in the 
Appendix ; but speak with becoming modesty ad moderation 
of the result of their labours. The enemies of all these reforms 
accuse the reformers of enthusiasm and exaggeration. It ‘is of 
the greatest possible consequence, therefore, that uieir statements 
should be correct, and their views practical ; and that all strong 
assertions should be supported by strong documents. The Eng- 
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lish are a calm, reflecting people; they will give time and money 
when they are convinced; but they love dates, names, and cer- 
tificates. In the midst of the most heart-rending narratives, 
Bull requires the day of the month, the year of our Lord, the 
name of the parish, and the countersign of three or four respec- 
table householders. After these affecting circumstances, he can 
no longer hold out; but gives way to the kindness of his na- 
ture—puffs, blubbers, and subscribes ! 

A case is stated in the Hertford house of correction, which 
so much more resembles the sudden conversions of the Me- 
thodist Magazine, than the slow and uncertain process by 
which repentance is produced in real life, that we are a little 
surprised the Society should have inserted it. 

‘ Two notorious poachers, as well as bad men, were committed 
for three months, for not paying the penalty after conviction, but 
who, in consequence of extreme contrition and good conduct, were, 
at the intercession of the clergyman of their parish, released before 
the expiration of their term of punishment. Upon leaving the House 
of Correction, they declared that they had been completely brought 
to their senses—spoke with gratitude of the benefit they had derived 
from the advice of the chaplain, and promised, upon their return to 
their parish, that they would go to their minister, express their thanks 
for his interceding for them ; and moreover that they would, for the 
‘ature, attend their duty regularly at church. It is pleasing to add, 
that these promises have been faithfully fulfilled."-App. to Third 
Report, pp. 29-30. 

Such statements'prove nothing, but that the clergyman who 
makes them is an amiable man, and probably a college tutor. 
Their introduction, however, in the Report of a Society de- 
pending upon public opinion for success, is very detrimental. 

It is not fair to state the recommitments of one prison, and 
compare them with those of another, perhaps very differently 
circumstanced,—the recommitments, for instance, of a county jail, 
where offences are generally of serious magnitude, with those of a 
borough, where the most trifling faults are punished. . The im- 
portant thing would be, to give a table of recommitments, in the 
same prison, for a series of years,—the average of recommitments, 
for example, every five years in each prison for twenty years past. 
If the Society can obtain this, it will be a document of some 
importance, (though of less perhaps than they would consider it 
to be). At present they tell us, that the average of recommit- 
ments in certain prisons is 3 per cent.; in certain other prisons 
5 per cent.: But what were they twenty years ago in the same 
prison ?—what were they five years ago? If recommitments 
are to be the test, we must know whether these are be- 
coming, in any given prison, more or less frequent, before 


we can determine whether that prison is better or worse go- 
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verned than formerly. Recommitments will of course be more 
numerous where prisoners are received from large towns, and 
from the resorts of soldiers and sailors ; because, it is in these si- 
tuations that we may expect the most hardened offenders. The 
different nature of the two soils which grow the crimes, must 
be considered before the produce gathered into prisons can be 
justly compared. 

The quadruple column of the state of prisons for each year, 
is a very useful and important document; and we hope, in time, 
the Society will give us a general and particular table of com- 
mitments and recommitments carried back for twenty or thirty 
years; so that the table may contain (of Gloucester jail, for 
instance), Ist, the greatest number it can contain; 2dly, the 
greatest number it did contain at any one period in each year ; 
Sdly, its classification ; 4¢hly, the greatest number committed in 
any given year; 5thly, four averages of five years each, taken 
from the twenty years preceding, and stating the greatest num- 
ber of commitments; 6¢h/y, the greatest number of recommit- 
ments in the year under view; and four averages of recommit- 
ments, made in the same manner as the average of the commit- 
ments; and then totals at the bottom of the columns. Tables 
so constructed would throw great light upon the nature and 
efficacy of imprisonment. 

We wish the Society would pay a little more attention to the 
question of solitary imprisonment, both in darkness and in 
light ; and to the extent to which it may be carried. Mr West- 
ern has upon this subject some ingenious ideas. 

‘ It appears to me, that, if relieved from these impediments, and 
likewise from any idea of the necessity of making the labour of pri- 
soners profitable, the detail of corrective prison discipline would 
not be difficult for any body to chalk out. I would first pre- 
mise, that the only punishment for refractory conduct, or any mis- 
behaviour in the gaol, should, in my opinion, be solitary confine- 
ment ; and that, instead of being in a dark hole, it should be in 
some part of the house where they could fully see the light of day ; 
and I am not sure that it might not be desirable in some cases, if pos- 
sible, that they should see the surrounding country and moving ob- 
jects at a distance, and every thing that man delights in, removed 
at the same time from any intercourse of word or look with any hu- 
man being, and quite out of the reach of being themselves seen. I 
consider such confinement would be a punishment very severe, and 
ealeulated to produce a far better effect than darkness. All the feel- 
ings that are good in men would be much more likely to be kept alive ; 
the loss of liberty, and all the blessings of life which honesty will 
ensure, more deeply to be felt. ‘There would not be so much danger of 
any delinquent sinking into that state of sullen, insensible condition, 
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of incorrigible obstinacy, which sometimes occurs. If he does un- 
der those circumstances, we have a right to keep him out of the 
way of mischief, and let him there remain. But I believe such so- 
litary confinement as I have described, with scanty fare, would very 
rarely fail of its effect. ’—Western’s Remarks, pp. 59, 60. 

There is a good deal in this; it is well worth the trial; and 
we hope the Society will notice it in their next Report. 

It is very difficult to hit upon degrees; but we cannot help 
thinking the Society lean too much to a system of indulgence 
and education in jails. We shall be very glad to see them 
more stern and Spartan in their discipline. “They recommend 
work, and even hard work; but they do not insist upon it, that 
the only work done in jails by felons should be hard, dull, and 
uninteresting ; they do not protest against the conversion of jails 
into schools and manufactories. Look, for example, to * Pres- 
ton house of correction.’ 

* Preston house of correction is justly distinguished by the indus- 
try which prevails. Here an idle hand is rarely to be found. There 
were lately 150 looms in full .employ, from each of which the ave- 
rage weekly earnings are 5s. About 150 pieces of cotton goods 
are worked. off per week. A considerable proportion of the looms 
are of the prisoners’ own manufacture. In one month, an inexperien- 
ced workman will be able to earn the cost of his gaol-allowance of 
food. Weaving has these advantages over other prison labour: the 
noise of the shuttle prevents conversation, and the progress of the 
work constantly requires the eye. The accounts of this prison, con- 
tained in the Appendix, deserve particular attention, as there appears 
to be a balance of clear profit to the county, from the labour of the 
prisoners, in the year, of 1398/. 9s. ld. This sum was earned by 
weaving and cleaning cotton only, the prisoners being besides em- 
ployed in tailoring, whitewashing, flagging, slating, painting, car- 
pentering, and labourers’ work; the earnings at which are not in- 
cluded in the above account. '— Third Report, pp. 21, 22. 

‘ At Worcester county gaol, the system of employment is admir- 
able. Every article of dress worn by the prisoners here is made 
from the raw material: sacking and bags are the only articles made 
for sale. ’—IJb. p. 23. 

‘ In many prisons, the instruction of the prisoners in reading and 
writing has been attended with excellent effects. Schools have been 
formed at Bedford, Durham, Chelmsford, Winchester, Hereford, 
Maidstone, Leicester House of Correction, Shrewsbury, Warwick, 
Worcester, &c. Much valuable assistance has been derived in this 
department from the labours of respectable individuals, especially 
females, acting under the sanction of the magistrates, and direction of 
the chaplain. "—J0. ‘pp. 30, 31. 

We again enter our decided protest against these modes of 
eccupation in prisons; they are certainly better than mere idle- 
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ness spent in society ; but they are not the kind of occupations 
which render prisons terrible. We would banish: all-the looms 
of Preston jail, and substitute nothing but the tread-wheel, or 
the capstan, or some species of labour where the labourer could 
not see the results of his toil,—where it was as monotonous, irk- 
some, and dull as possible,—pulling and pushing, instead of 
reading and writing,—no share of the profits—not a single shil- 
ling. ‘There should be no tea and sugar,—no assemblage of 
female felons round the washing-tub,—nothing but beating 
hemp, and pulling oakum, and pounding bricks,—no work but 
what was tedious, unusual, and unfeminine. Man, woman, 
boy and girl, should all leave the jail, unimpaired indeed in 
health, but heartily wearied of their residence; and taught, by 
sad experience, to consider it as the greatest misfortune of their 
lives to return to it. We have the strongest belief that the 
present lenity of jails, the education carried on there—the cheer- 
ful assemblage of workmen—the indulgence in diet—the shares 
of earnings enjoyed by prisoners, are one great cause of the 
astonishingly rapid increase of commitments. 
Mr Western, who entirely agrees with us upon these points, 
has the following judicious observations upon the severe system. 
‘ It may be imagined by some persons, that the rules here pre- 
scribed are too severe; but such treatment is, in my opinion, the 
tenderest mercy, compared with that indulgence which is so much in 
' practice, and which directly tends to ruin, instead of saving, its unfor- 
tunate victim. This severity it is which in truth forms the sole effec- 
tive means which imprisonment gives ; only one mitigation therefore, 
if such it may be termed, can be admissible, and that is, simply to 
shorten the duration of the imprisonment. The sooner the prisoner 
comes out the better, if fully impressed with dread of what he has 
suffered, and communicates information to his friends what they may 
expect if they get there. It appears to me, indeed, that one great 
and primary object we ought to have in view is, generally, to shorten 
the duration of imprisonment, at the same time that we make it such 
a punishment as is likely to deter, correct, and reform: shorten the 
duration of imprisonment before trial, which we are called upon, by 
every principle of moral and political justice, to do ; shorten also the 
duration of imprisonment after trial, by the means here described ; 
and I am satisfied our prisons would soon lose, or rather would never 
see, half the number of their present inhabitants. The long duration 
of imprisonment, where the discipline is less severe, renders it per- 
fectly familiar, and, in consequence, not only destitute of any useful 
influence, but obviously productive of the worst effects; yet this is 
the present practice ; and I think, indeed, criminals are now sen- 
tenced to a longer period of confinement than formerly. 
_* The deprivation of liberty certainly is a punishment under any 
circumstances ; but the system generally pursued in our gaols might 
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rather be considered as a palliative of that punishment, than to make 
it effectual to any good purpose. An idle life, society unrestrained, 
with associates of similar character and habits, better fare and lodg- 
ing in many cases, and in few, if any, worse than falls to the lot of 
the hard-working and industrious peasant ; and very often much bet- 
ter than the prisoners were in the enjoyment of before they were ap. 
prehended. : 

‘ I do not know what could be devised more agreeable to all the 
different classes of offenders, than this sort of treatment: the old har- 
dened sinner, the juvenile offender, or the idle vagabond who runs 
away and leaves a sick wife and family to be provided for by his pa- 
rish, alike have little or no apprehension, at present, of any imprison. 
ment to which they may be sentenced ; and thus are the most effec. 
tive means we possess, to correct and reform, rendered totally un- 
available, and even perverted, to the more certain ruin of those who 
might be restored to society good and valuable members of it. 

* There are, it is true, various occupations now introduced into 
many prisons, but which, I confess, I think of very little use; draw- 
ing and preparing straws, platting, knitting, heading pins, &c. weav- 
ing and working at a trade even, as it is generally carried on, pri- 
soners coaxed to the performance of it, the task easy, the reward im- 
mediate, afford rather the means of passing away the time agreeably. 
These occupations are indeed better than absolute idleness, notwith- 
standing that imprisonment may be rendered less irksome thereby. 


I am far from earns the advantage, still less would I be supposed 


to derogate from the merits of those who, with every feeling of hu- 
manity, and with indefatigable pains, in many instances, have esta- 
blished such means of employment, and some of them for women, 
with washing, &c. amount to hard labour; but I contend that, for 
men, they are applicable only to a house of industry, and by no 
means suited to the corrective discipline which should be found in a 
prison. Individuals are sent here to be punished, and for that sole 
purpose ; in many cases for crimes which have induced the forfeiture 
of life ; they are not sent to be educated, or apprenticed to a trade. 
The horrors of dungeon imprisonment, to the credit of the age, no 
longer exist: But if no cause of dread is substituted, by what indica- 
tion of common sense is it that we send criminals there at all? If 
prisons are to be made into places in which persons of both sexes and 
all ages may be well fed, clothed, lodged, educated, and taught a 
trade, where they may find pleasant society, and are required not to 
take heed for the morrow, the present inhabitants should be turned 
out, and the most deserving and industrious of our poorest fellow- 
subjects should be invited to take their place, which I have no doubt 
they would be eager to do.’—Western, pp. 13-17. 


In these sentiments we most cordially agree. They are well 
worth the most serious attention of the Society. 
The following is a sketch from Mr Western’s book, of what 
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a prison life should be. It is impossible to write wuh more 
sense, and a more thorough knowledge of the subject. 

‘ The operations of the day should begin with the greatest punc- 
tuality at a given hour ; and as soon as the prisoners have risen from 
their beds, they should be, according to their several classes, march- 
ed to the work-houses, where they should be kept to hard labour two 
hours at least; from thence they should be taken back to wash, 
shave, comb, and clean themselves ; thence to the chapel to hear a 
short prayer, or the governor or deputy should read to them in their 
respective day-rooms ; and then their breakfast, which may, altoge- 
ther, occupy an hour and a half or more. I have stated, in a former 

tof my letter, that the hours of meals and leisure should be in 
solitude, in the sleeping cells of the prison ; but I presume, for the 
moment, this may not always be practicable. I will therefore con- 
sider the case as if the classes assembled at meal-times in the diffe- 
rent day-rooms. After breakfast, they should return to hard labour 
for three or four hours, and then take another hour for dinner ; la- 
bour after dinner two or three hours, and their supper given them to 
eat in solitude in their sleeping cells. 

* This marching backwards and forwards to chapel and mill-house, 
&c, may appear objectionable, but it has not been so represented to 
me in the prisons where it actually now takes place ; and it is, to my 
apprehension, materially useful in many respects. The object is, to 
keep the prisoners in a state of constant motion, so that there shall 
be no lounging time or loitering, which is always favourable to mis- 
chief or cabal. For the same reason it is I propose two hours’ labour 
the moment they are up, and before washing, &c. that there may be 
no time lost, and that they may begin the day by a portion of labour, 
whieh will tend to keep them quiet and obedient the remainder of it. 
Each interval for meal thus occurring between labour hours, has also 
a tendency to render the mischief of intercourse less probable, and at 
the same time the evening association, which is most to be appre- 
hended in this respect, is entirely cut off. The frequent moving of 
the prisoners from place to place keeps the governor and sub-officers 
of the prison in a similar state of activity and attention, which is like- 
wise of advantage, though their numbers should be such as to pre- 
vent their duty becoming too arduous or irksome. Their situation is 
not pleasant, and their responsibility is great. An able and attentive 
governor, who executes all his arduous duties with unremitting zeal 
and fidelity, is a most valuable public servant, and entitled to the 
greatest respect ; he must be a man of no ordinary capacity, with a 
liberal and comprehensive mind, possessing a control over his own 
passions, firm and undaunted, a character that commands from those 
under him, instinctively, as it were, respect and regard. In vain are 
our buildings, and rules and regulations, if the choice of a governor 
isnot made an object of primary and most solicitous attention and ' 
consideration. 


‘It does not appear to me necessary for the prisoners to have 
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more than three hours’ leisure, inclusive of meal-times ; and I an 
convinced the close of the day must be in solitude. Eight or ten 
hours will have passed in company with their fellow-prisoners of the 
same class (for I am presuming that a separate compartment of the 
work-house will be allotted to each) where, though they cannot asso- 
ciate to enjoy society as they would wish, no gloom of solitude can 
oppress them ; there is more danger even then of too close an inter- 
coursé and conversation, though a ready cure is in that case to be 
found by a wheel put in motion, the noise of which speedily over. 
comes the voice. Some time after Saturday night should be allow. 
ed to them, more particularly to cleanse themselves and their clothes, 
and they should have a bath, cold or warm, if necessary ; and on the 
Sunday, they should be dressed in their best clothes, and the day 
should be spent wholly in the chapel, the cell, and the airing-ground, 
the latter in presence of a day-watchman, as I have described to be 
in practice at Warwick. I say nothing about teaching to read, write, 
work, &c. &c.; any proportion of time necessary for any useful pur- 
pose may be spared from the hours of labour or of rest, according to 
circumstances ; but I do not place any reliance upon improvement in 
any branch of education; they would not indeed be there long 
enough. Alli I want them to learn is, that there exists the means of 
punishment for crime, and be fully.impressed with dread of repetition 
of what they have undergone ; and a short time will suffice for that 
purpose. Now, if each successive day was spent in this manner, can 
it be doubted that the frequent commission of crime would be check- 
ed, and more done to deter, correct and reform, than could be ac- 
complished by any other punishment? A period of such discipline, 
longer or shorter, according to the nature of the offence, would sure- 
ly be sufficient for any violation of the law, short of murder, or that 
description of outrage which is likely to lead on to the perpetration 
of it. This sort of treatment is not to be overcome ; it cannot be 
braved, or laughed at, or disregarded, by any force of animal spirits, 
however strong or vigorous of mind or body the individual may be. 
The dull, unvarying course of hard labour, with hard fare and seclu- 
sion, must in time become so painfully irksome, and so wear and dis- 
tress him, that he will inevitably, in the end, be subdued. ’— Hestern, 
pp. 64-69. 

There is nothing in the Report of the Prison Society so good 
as this. 

The Society very properly observe upon the badness of town 
jails, and the necessity tor their suppression. Most towns can- 
not spare the funds necessary for building a good jail. Shop- 
keepers cannot spare the time for its superintendence; and 
hence it happens, that town jails are almost always in a disgrace- 
iui state. The Socicty frequently allude to the diffusion of 
tracts. If education is to be continued in jails, and tracts are 
io be dispersed, we cannot help lamenting that the tracts, 
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though fall of good principles, are so intolerably stupid—and 
all apparently constructed upon the supposition, that a thief or 
a peccant ploughman are interior in common sense to a boy of 
five years old. The story generally is, that a labourer with six 
children has nothing to live upon but mouldy bread and dirty 
water ; yet nothing can exceed his cheerfulness and content— 
no murmurs—no discontent: of mutton he has scarcely heard 
—of bacon he never dreams: furfurous bread and the water 
of the pool constitute his food, establish his felicity, and excite 
his warmest gratitude. The squire or parson of the parish al- 
ways happen to be walking by, and overhear him praying for 
the King and the Members for the county, and for all in au- 
thority ; and it generally ends with their offering him a shilling, 
which this excellent man declares he does not want, and will 
not accept! ‘These are the pamphlets which Goodies and 
Noodles are dispersing with unwearied diligence. It would 
be a great blessing if some genius would arise who had a talent 
of writing for the poor. He would be of more value than many 
poets living upon the banks of lakes—or even (though we think 
highly of ourselves) of greater value than many reviewing men 
dwelling in the garrets of the North. 

The Society offer some comments upon the Prison Bill now 
pending, and which, unfortunately * for the cause of prison im- 
provement, has been so long pending in the Legislature. In 
the copy of this Bill, as it stands at present, nothing is said of 
the limitation of numbers in any particular class. We have 
seen forty felons of one class in one yard before trial. If this 
is to continue, all prison improvement is a mere mockery. Se- 
parate sleeping cells should be enacted positively, and not in 
words, which leave this improvement optional. If any visiting 
Justice dissents from the majority, + it should be lawful for him 
to give in a separate report upon the state of the prison and 
prisoners to the Judge or the Quarter-sessions. All such re- 
ports of any visiting magistrate or magistrates, not exceeding a 
certain length, should be published in the county papers. The 
chairman’s report to the Secretary of State should be published 
in the same manner. The great panacea is publicity; it is this 
which secures compliance with wise and just laws, more than all 
the penalties they contain for their own preservation. 






* The county of York, with a prison under presentment, has been 
waiting nearly three ycars for this Bill, in order to proceed upon the 
improvement of their county gaol. 

+ It would be an entertaining change in human affairs to deter 
mine every thine by minorities. They are almost always in the 
richt, ’ ' , ' 
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We object to the reading and writing clause. A poor man, 
who is lucky enough to have his son committed for a felony, 
educates him, under such a system, for nothing; while the vir- 
tuous simpleton on the other side of the wall is paying by the 
quarter for these attainments: he sees clergymen and ladies 
busy with the larcenous pupil; while the poor lad who respects 
the 8th Commandment is consigned, in some dark alley, to the 
frowns and blows of a cutee pedagogue. It would be the 
safest way, where a prisoner is kept upon bread and water 
alone, to enact that the allowance of bread should not be less 
than a pound and a half for men, and a pound for women 
and boys. Westrongly recommend, as mentioned in a pre- 
vious Number, that four sorts of diet should be enacted for 
every prison; lst, Bread and water; 2d, Better se diet ; 
$d, Best prison diet; 4¢h, Free diet—the second and third 
to be defined by the visiting magistrates; all sentences of im- 
prisonment should state to which of these diets the prisoner 
is to be confined; and all deviatien from it on the part of the 
prison officers should be punished with very severe penalties, 
The regulation of diet in a prison is a point of the very highest 
importance; and to ask of visiting magistrates that they should 
doom to bread and Water a prisoner, whom the law has left at 
liberty to purchase whatever he has money to procure, is a de- 
gree of severity which it is hardly fair to expect from country 
gentlemen; and, if expected, those expectations will not be ful- 
filled. The whole system of diet, one of the mainsprings of 
all prison discipline, will get out of order, if its arrangement is 
left to the interference of magistrates, and not to the sentence of 
the judge. Free diet and bread diet need no interpretation ; 
and the jailor will take care to furnish the judge with the defi- 
nitions of better prison diet, and best prison diet. A know- 
ledge of the diet prescribed in a jail is absolutely necessary for 
the justice of the case. Diet differs so much in different pri- 
sons, that six weeks in one prison is as severe a punishment as 
three months in’ another. If any country gentleman, engaged 
in legislation for prisons, is inclined to undervalue the import- 
ance of these regulations, let him appeal to his own emperors 
and remember, in the vacuity of the country, how often he thinks 
of dinner, and of what there will be for dinner, and how much his 
amenity and courtesy for the evening depend upon the successful 
execution of this meal. But there is nobody so gluttonous and sen- 
sual as a thief; and he will feel much more bitterly fetters on his 
mouth than his heels. It sometimes happens that a gentleman 
is sentenced to imprisonment, for manslaughter in a duel, or for 
a libel. Are visiting Justices to doom such a prisoner to bread 
and water? or are ¢/iey to make an invidious distinction between 
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him and the other prisoners? The diet should be ordered by 
the Judge, or it pever will be well ordered—-or ordered at all. 

The most extraordinary clause in the bill is the following— 

‘ And be it further enacted, that in case any criminal prisoner 
shall be guilty of any repeated offence against the rules of the pri- 
son, or shall be guilty of any greater offence which the gaoler or 
keeper is not by this act empowered to punish, the said gaoler or 
keeper shall report the same to the visiting Justices, or one of them, 
for the time being ; and such Justices, or one of them, shall have 
power to inquire upon oath, and determine concerning any such offence 
so reported to him or them, and shall order the offender to be pu- 
nished, either by moderate whipping, repeated whippings, or by 
close confinement for any term not exceeding ' "Act, p. 21. 

Upon this clause, any one Justice may order repeated whip- 
pings for any offence greater than that which the = may pu- 
nish. Our respect for the Committee will only allow us to say, 
that we hope this clause will be reconsidered. We beg leave to 
add, that there should be a return to the Principal Secretary of 
State of recommitments as well as commitments. 

It is no mean pleasure to see this attention to jail-discipline 
travelling from England to the detestable and despotic govern- 
ments of the Continent,—to see the health and life of captives 
admitted to be of any importance,—to perceive that human crea- 
tures in dungeons are of more consequence than rats and black 
beetles. All this is new—is some little gained upon tyranny ; 
and for it we are indebted to the labours of the Prison Society. 
Still the state of prisons, on many parts of the Continent, is 
shocking beyond all description. 

It is a most inconceivable piece of cruelty and absurdity in 
the English law, that the prisoner’s counsel, when he is tried 
for any capital felony, is not allowed to speak for him ; and this 
we hope the new prison bill will correct. Nothing can be more 
i in point of reasoning, or more atrociously cruel and 
unjust in point of fact. Any number of counsel may be em- 

loyed to take-away the poor man’s life. They are at full li- 
rty to talk as long as they like; but not a syllable is to be ut- 
tered in his defence—not a sentence to show why the prisoner 
is not tobe hung. This practice is so utterly ridiculous to any 
body but lawyers (to whom nothing that is customary is ridi- 
culous), that men not versant with courts of justice will not be- 
lieve it. It is indeed so utterly inconsistent with the common 
cant of the humanity of the English law, that it is often con- 
sidered to be the mistake of the narrator, rather than the im- 
perfection of the system. We must take this opportunity, 
therefore, of making a few observations on this very strange 
and anomalous practice. 
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The common areiment used in its defence is, that the Judge 
is counsel for the prisoner. But the defenders of this piece of 
cruel and barbarous nonsense, must first make their election, 
whether they consider the prisoner to be, by this arrangement, in 
a better, a worse, or an equally good situation as ifhis counsel were 
allowed to plead for him. If he is in a worse situation, why is he 
so placed? Why is a man, in a solemn issue of life and death, 
deprived of any fair advantage which any suitor in any court of 
justice possesses? This is a plea of guilty to the charge we 
make against the practice; and its advocates, by such conces- 
sion, are put out of court. But, if it is an advantage, or no 
disadvantage,—whence comes it that the choice of this adyan- 
tage, in the greatest of all human concerns, is not left to the 
party, or to his friends? If the question concerns a footpath— 
or a fat ox—every man may tell his own story, or employ a 
barrister to tell it for him, The law leaves the litigant to de- 
cide on the method most conducive to his own interest: But, 
when the question is, whether he is to live or die, it is at once 
decided for him that his counsel are to be dumb! And yet, so 
ignorant are men of their own interests, that there is not a sin- 
gle man tried, who would not think it a great privilege if coun- 
sel were allowed to speak in his favour, and who would not. be 
supremely happy to lay aside the fancied advantage of. their. si- 
fence. And this is true not merely of ignorant men; but there 
is not an Old Bailey barrister who would not rather employ an- 
other Old Bailey barrister to speak for him, than enjoy the ad- 
vantage (as the phrase is) of having the Judge for his counsel. 
But in what sense, after all, is the Judge counsel for the prisoner? 
He states, in his summing up, facts as they have been delivered 
in evidence; and he tells the jury upon what points they. are to 
decide : he mentions what facts are in favour of the prisoner, 
and what bear against him; and he leaves the decision to. the 
jury. Docs he do more than this in favour of the prisanené 
Does he mistate? does he mislead? does he bring forward. ar- 
gumnents on one side of the question, and omit equally import; 
ant arguments on the other? If so, he. is. indeed counsel for 
the prisoner; but then, who is Judge? who takes care. of the 
interests of the public? But the truth is, he does no such 
thing; he docs merely what we have. stated him to, do;,and 
would he do less? could he do less, if the prisgner’s counsel 
spoke for him? -1f an argument was just, or an inferencesles 
gitimate, he would not omit the one, or refute the other, -be- 
cause they had been put or drawn in the speech of the prisoner's 
counsel. He would be no more prejudiced against the defends 
ant in a criminal than im a civil suit; he would select,. from the 
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speeches of both counsel, all that could be fairly urged for or 
against the defendant, and he would reply to their fallacious 
reasonings. The pure administration of justice requires of him, 
in either case, the same conduct. Whether the whole Bar 
spoke for the prisoner, or whether he was left to defend him- 
self,—what can the judge do, or what ought he to do, but to 
state to the jury the facts as they are given in evidence, and the 
impression these facts have made upon his own mind? In the 
mean time, while the prisoner’s counsel have been compelled to 
be silent, the accuser’s, the opposite party, have enjoyed an im- 
mense advantage. In considering what bears against the pri- 
soner, the judge has heard not only the suggestions of his own 
understanding, but he has been exposed to the able and artful 
reasoning of a practised advocate, who has been pavriowely in- 
structed in the case, of which the judge never heard a syllable 
before he came into court. Suppose it to be a case depending 
upon circumstantial evidence; in how many new points of view 
may a man of genius have placed those circumstances, which 
would not have occurred to the judge himself? How many in- 
ferences may he have drawn, which would have been unnoticed 
but for the efforts of a man whose bread and fame depend upon 
his exertions, and who has purposely, and on contract, flung 
the whole force of his understanding into one scale? In the 
mean time, the prisoner can say nothing, for he has not the gift 
of learned speech ; his counsel can say nothing, though he has 
communicated with the prisoner, and could place the whole 
circumstances perhaps in the fairest and clearest point of view 
for the accused party. By the courtesy of England, this is 
called justice—we, in the North, cannot admit of the correct- 
ness of the appellation. 

It seems utterly to be forgotten, in estimating this practice, 
that two understandings are better than one. The judge must 
inevitably receive many new views against the prisoner by the 
speech of one counsel, and lose many views in favour of the 
prisoner by the silence of the other. We are not to suppose 
(like ladies going into court in an assize town) that the judge 
would have thought of every thing which the counsel against 
the prisoner has said, and which the counsel for the pri- 
soner would have said. The judge, wigged and robed as he 
is, is often very inferior in acuteness to either of the persons 
who are pleading under him—a cold, slow, parchment and 
precedent man, without passions or preecordia,—perhaps a 
sturdy brawler for Church and King,—or a quiet man of ordi- 
nary abilities, steadily, though perhaps conscientiously, following 
those in power through thick and thin—through right and 
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wrong. Whence comes it that the method of getting at truth, 
which is so excellent on all common occasions, should be con- 
sidered as so improper on the greatest of all occasions, where 
the life of a man is concerned? Ifan acre of land is to be 
lost or won, one man says all that can be said on one side 
of the question—another on the other; snd the jury, aided by 
the impartiality of the pidge, decide. The wit of man can 
devise no better method of disentangling difficulty, exposing 
falsehood, and detecting truth. ‘ ‘Tell me why I am hurried away 
to a premature death, and no man suffered to speak in my 
defence, when at this very moment, and in my hearing, all the 
eloquence of the Bar on the other side of your justice-hall is 
employed in defending a path or an hedge? Is a foot of land 
dearer to any man than my life is tome? The civil plaintiff 
has not trusted the smallest part of his fate or fortune to bis own 


efforts, and will you grant me no assistance of superior wisdom, 
who have suffered a long famine to purchase it—who am broken 
by prison—broken by chains—and so shamed by this dress of 
guilt, and abashed by the presence of my superiors, that I have no 
words which you could hear without derision—that I could not 
give way for a moment to the fullness and agitation of my rude 
heart without moving your contempt ?”’ So spoke a wretched 


creature to a judge in our hearing! and what answer could be 
given, ‘ but, jailor, take him away ?’ 

We are well aware that a great decency of language is ob- 
served by the counsel employed against the prisoner, in conse- 
uence of the silence imposed upon the opposite counsel; but 
bass though there is a decency, as far as concerns impassioned 
declamation, yet there is no restraint, and there can be no re- 
straint, upon the reasoning powers of a counsellor. He may 
put together the circumstances of an imputed crime in the most 
able, artful, and ingenious manner, without the slightest vehe- 
mence or passion. We have no objection to this, if any coun- 
ter statement were permitted. We wantonly fair play. Speech 
for both sides, or speech fornone. The first would be the wiser 
system; but the second would be clear from the intolerable 
cruelty of the present. We see no harm that would ensue 
if both advocates were to follow their own plan without re 
straint. But if the feelings are to be excluded in alb causes of’ 
this nature (which seems very absurd), then let the same restraint 
be exacted from both sides. It might very soon be established’ 
as the etiquette of the Bar, that the pleadings on both sides 
were expected to be calm, and to consist of reasoning upon the 
facts: In high treason, where the pastiniiey of the judge, ‘and 
power of the court is suspected, this absurd incapacity of be- 
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ing beard by counsel is removed. Nobody pretends to say, in 
such cases, that the judge would be counsel for the prisoner ; 
and yet, how many thousand cases are there in a free country 
which havenothing to dowith high treason, and where the spirit of 
, unknown to himself, may get possession of a judge? Sup- 
pose any trial for murder to have taken place in the Manches- 
ter riots,—will any man say that the conduct of many judges on’ 
such a question ought not to have been watched with the most 
jealous circumspection? Would any prisoner—would any fair 
mediator between the prisoner and the public, be satisfied at 
such a period with the axiom, that the judge is counsel for the 
prisoner? We are not saying that there is no judge who 
might not be so trusted, but that all judges are not, at all 
times, to be so intrusted. We are not saying that any judge 
would wilfully do wrong; but that many might be led to do 
wrong, by passions and prejudices of which they were uncon- 
scious; and that the real safeguard to the prisoner, the best, the 
only — is full liberty of speech for the counsel he has 
employed. 
What would be the discipline of that hospital, where medical 
assistance was allowed in all trifling complaints, and withheld in 
every case of real danger? where Bailey and Halford were la~ 
vished upon stomach-aches, and refused in typhus fever ? where 
thedying patient beheld the greatest skill employed upon trifling 
evils of Eineey and was told, because his was a case of life and 
death, that the cook or the nurse was to be his physician ? 

Suppose so intolerable an abuse (as the Attorney and Solici- 
tor-General would term it) had been established, and that a 
law for its correction was now first proposed, entitled, an Act 
t prevent the Counsel for Prisoners from being heard in their de- 
ence!!! 

What evil would result from allowing counsel to be heard in 
defence of prisoners? Would too many people be hung from 
losing that valuable counsellor, the Judge ? or would too few peo- 
ple be hung? or would things remain much as they are at pre- 
sent? We never could get the admirers of this practice to in- 
form. us what the results would be of deviating from it; and we 
are the more particularly curious upon this ro because our 
prestes is decidedly the reverse, and we find no other results 
rom it than a fair administration of criminal justice. In all 


criminal .cases that require the intervention of a jury in Scot- 

land, a prisoner must have a copy of the indictment, which 

must contain a minute specification of the offence charged ; 

2dly, a list of witnesses; 3d, a list of the asizse; and, 4¢/, in 

¢very question that occurs, and in all addresses to the jury, 
Aa?2 
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the prisoner’s counsel has the last word. Where is the boast 
ed mercy of the English law after this ? 

The truth is, it proceeds from the error which, in all dark 
ages, pervades all codes of laws, of confounding the accused 
with the guilty. In the early part of our State trials, the pri- 
soners were not allowed to bring evidence against the witnesses 
of the Crown. For along period after this, the witnesses of 
the prisoner were not suffered to be examined upon oath. One 
_—_ of cruelty and folly has given way aflier another. Each 

as been defended by the Attorney and Solicitor-General for 
the time, as absolutely necessary to the existence of the state, 
and the most perfect performance of our illustrious ancestors, 
The last grand hope of every foolish person is the silence of the 
prisoner’s counsel. In the defence of this, it will be seen what 
stupidity driven to despair can achieve. We beg pardon for this 
digression ; but flesh and blood cannot endure the nonsense of 
lawyers upon this subject. 

The Society have some very proper remarks upon the reli- 
gious instructions of the chaplain—an appointment of vast im- 
portance and utility ; unfortunately very ill paid, and devolving 
entirely upon the lower clergy. It is said that the present Bishop 
of Gloucester, Dr Ryder, goes into jails, and busies himself 
with the temporal wretchedness and the eternal welfare of the 
prisoners. If this is so, it does him great honour, and is a no- 
ble example to all ranks of clergy who are subject to him. 
Above all, do not let us omit the following beautiful anecdote, 
while we are talking of good and pious men. 

‘ The Committee cannot refrain from extracting from the Report 
of the Paris Society, the interesting anecdote of the excellent Pére 
Joussony, who being sent, by the Consul at Algiers, to minister to 
the slaves, fixed his residence in their prison; and, during a period 
of thirty years, never quitted his post. Being compelled to repair 
to France, for a short period, he returned again to the prison, and at 
length resigned his breath in the midst of those for whose interests 
he had laboured, and who were dearer to him than life. "—Jteport, 

. 30. 
: It seems to be a very necessary part of the prison system, that 
any poor person, when acquitted, should be passed to his parish; 
and that all who are acquitted should be immediately liberated. At 
present, a prisoner, after acquittal, is not liberated till the Grand 
Jury are dismissed, in case (as it is said) any more bills should 
be preferred against him. This is really a considerable hard- 
ship ; and we do not see, upon the same principle, why the pr- 
soner may not be detained for another assize. ‘To justify such 
a practice, notice should, at all events, be given to the jailor of 
intention to prefer other charges against him. To detain 4 
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man who is acquitted of all of which he has been accused, and 
who is accused of nothing more, merely because he may be ac- 
cused of something more, seems to be a great perversion of jus- 
tice. ‘The greatest of all prison improvements, however, would 
be, the delivery of jails four times in the year. It would save 
expense; render justice more terrible, by rendering it more 
prompt; facilitate classification, by lessening numbers; keep 
constantly alive, in the minds of wicked men, the dread of the 
law; and diminish the unjust sufferings of those who, after long 
imprisonment, are found innocent. 

‘ From documents,’ says Mr Western, ‘ upon the table of the 
House of Commons in 1819, I drew out an account, which I have 
already adverted to in part, but which I shall restate here, as it 
places, in a strong puint of view, the extent of injustice, and incon- 
sistency too, arising out of the present system. It appeared, that at 
the Maidstone Lent Assizes of that year, there were one hundred 
and seventy-seven prisoners for trial; of these, seventeen were in 
prison before the Ist of October, eighty-three before the Ist of 
January, the shortest period of confinement before trial being six 
months of the former, three months of the latter. Nothing can show 
us more plainly the injustice of such confinement, than the known 
fact of six months’ imprisonment being considered a sufficient pu- 
nishment for half the felonies that are committed; but the case is 
stronger, when we consider the number acquitted ; seventeen of the 
twenty-seven first mentioned were acquitted, nine of the seventeen 
were discharged, not being prosecuted, or having no Dill found a- 
gainst them, On the other side it appeared, that twenty-five con- 
victed felons were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, or under, 
the longest period of whose confinement did not therefore exceed the 
shortest of the seventeen acquitted, or that of the nine, against whom 
no charge was adduced; there were three, who, after being about 
seven months in prison, were then discharged, whilst various con- 
victed felons suffered six-sevenths only of the punishment, including 
the time before trial as well as after condemnation. By the returns 
from the Lent Assises at Chelmsford, the same year, the cases were 
not less striking than those of Maidstone ; the total number was one 
hundred and sixty-six, of these twenty-five were in prison before the 
ist of October, of whom eleven were acquitted, and of these eleven, 
six were discharged without any indictment preferred ; two were in 
prison eight months; three, seven months and fifteen days; three, 
six months and fifteen days. On the other hand, sixteen. convicted 
of felony, were considered to be sufficiently punished by imprison- 
ment under six months, Upon the whole, it appeared that four 
hundred and five persons had been in gaol before the first of October, 
whilst eight hundred convicted felons were sentenced to a lighter 
punishment, to a shortcr duration of imprisonment, than these four 
hutidred and five had actually undergone. 
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‘ It is a curious fact, that, upon an average, more than one third of 
the total number committed for trial are acquitted. In the seven 
years ending 1819, seventy-two thousand two hundred and sixteen 
persons were committed ; of these, fourteen thousand two hundred 
and ninety-one were acquitted on trial, eleven thousand two hundred 
and seventy-four were discharged, there being no prosecutions, or no 
bills found against them. This large proportion of acquittals aggra- 
vates the evil and injustice of long confinement before trial ; but were 
it otherwise, what possible right can we have to detain a man in 
custody six months, upon any charge exhibited against him, before 
he is brought to trial? What excuse or palliation can be found for 
so barbarous a violation of all the principles of justice and humanity ? 
How contemptible it is, by way of defence, to talk of the inexpe- 
diency of increasing the number of the judges, the expense, inconve- 
nience, trouble, &c.! It is wrong to contend with such arguments 
against the unanswerable claims of justice, as it is only to admit 
they are entitled to weight. The fact is, we are so completely under 
the influence of habitual respect for established practice, that we do 
not stop to question the possibility of the existence of any serious de- 
fects in the administration of the law that can be capable of remedy. 
The public attention has never been earnestly and steadily fixed and 
devoted to the attainment of a better system.’—-Western, pp. 80-83, 
The public cannot be too grateful to Mr Western for his la- 
bours on this subject. We strongly recommend his Tract for 
general circulation. It is full of stout good sense, without one 
particle of nonsense or fanaticism ;—good English stuff, of the 
most improved and best sort. Lord Londonderry has assented 
to the measure; and his assent does him and the Govern- 
ment very great credit. It is a measure of first-rate import- 
ance. The multiplicity of imprisonments is truly awful. 
Within the distance of ten miles round London, thirty-one 
fairs are annually held, which continue eighty days within the 
space of seven months. The effect of these fairs in filling the 
risons of the metropolis, it is easy to imagine; and the topic 
is very wisely and properly brought forward by the Society. 
Nothing can be so absurd as the reasoning used about flash 
houses. They are suffered to exist, it seems, because it is easy 
to the officers of justice to find, in such places, the prisoners of 
whom they are in search! But the very place where the thief 
is:found, is most probably the place which made him a thief. 
¥f it faclitates the search, it creates the necessity for search- 
ing, and multiplies guilt while it promotes detection. Wher- 
ever thieves are known to haunt, that place should be instant- 
ly purged of thieves. 
e have pushed this article to a length which will prevent 
us from dwelling upon that part of the plan of the prison So- 
ciety which embraces the reformation of juvenile delinquents, 
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of whom, it is calculated, there are not less than’8000 in Lon- 
don who gain their livelihood by thieving. To this subject we 
may perhaps refer in some future Number. We must content 
ourselves at present with a glimpse at the youthful criminals of 
the metropolis. 

‘ Upon a late occasion (in company with Mr Samuel Hoare, the 
Chairman of the Society for the Reform of Juvenile Delinquents), I 
visited about midnight many of those receptacles of thieves which 
abound in this metropolis. We selected the night of that day in 
which an execution had taken place; and our object was, to ascer- 
tain whether that terrible demonstration of rigour could operate even 
a short suspension of iniquity, and keep for a single night the vota- 
ries of crime from their accustomed orgies. In one room, I recol- 
lect, we found a large number of children of both sexes, the oldest 
under eighteen years of age, and in the centre of these aman who 
had been described to me by the Police as one of the largest sellers 
of forged Bank-notes. At another part, we were shown a number 
of buildings, into which only children were allowed to enter, and in 
which, if you could obtain admission, which you cannot, you would 
see scenes of the most flagrant, the most public, and the most shock- 
ing debauchery. Have I not, then, a right to say, that you are 
growing crimes at a terrible rate, and producing those miscreants 
who are to disturb the public peace, plunder the public property, 
and to become the scourge and the disgrace of the country ?>—Bux- 
ton, pp. 66, 67. 

Houses dedicated to the debauchery of children, where it is 
ae to enter!!! Whence comes this impossibility ? 

o show that their labours are not needlessly continued, the 
Society make the following statement of the present state of 
prisons, 

* But although these considerations are highly encouraging, there 
is yet much to accomplish in this work of national improvement. 
So extensive are the defects of classification, that in thirty gaols, 
constructed for the confinement of 2985 persons, there were, at one 
time in the last year, no fewer than 5837 prisoners; and the whole 
number imprisoned in those gaols, during that period, amounted to 
26,703. There are yet prisons where idleness and its attendant evils 
reign unrestrained—where the sexes are not separated—where all 
distinctions of crime are confounded—where few can enter, if un- 
corrupted, without pollution ; and, if guilty, without incurring deeper 
stains of criminality—There are yet prisons which receive not the 
pious visits of a Christian minister—which the light of knowledge 
never enters—and where the truths and consolations of the Gospel 
are never heard.—There are yet prisons where, for the security of the 
prisoners, measures are resorted to as revolting to British feeling as 
they are repugnant to the spirit and letter of English law. '—Report, 
pp 63, 64. ‘ 
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With this statement we take our leave of ‘the subject of | pri- 
sons, thoroughly convinced that, since the days of their'clean- 
liness and salubrity, they have been so managed as to become 
the great school for crimes and wretchedness ; and that the pub- 
lic, though beginning to awake, are not yet sufficiently aware of 
this fact, and sufficiently alarmed at it. Mrs Fry is an amiable 
excellent woman, and ten thousand times better than the in- 
famous neglect that preceded her; but her’s is not the method 
to stop crimes. In prisons which are really meant to keep the 
multitude in order, and to be a terror to evil doers, there must 
be no sharing of profits—no visiting of friends—no education 
but religious education—no freedom of diet—no weavers’ looms 
or carpenters’ benches. There must be a great deal of soli- 
tude; coarse food; a dress of shame; hard, incessant, irksome, 
eternal labour; a planned and regulated and unrelenting ex- 
clusion of happiness and comfort. * 


Art. IV. Remarks upon the last Session of Parliament. By a 
Near Oxserver. London. Ridgeway, 1822. 


[° was long ago remarked by Mr Burke in, perhaps, his best, 


certainly his most faultless work, that * where popular dis- 
contents have been very prevalent, there has been generally 
something amiss in the Constitution, or in the conduct of the Go- 
vernment.’+ The universal dissatisfaction with their rulers, 
which the people of this country for some years past have dis- 
played,—and which has, if not alienated their affections from the 
system of the Constitution, at least weakened their ancient at- 
tachment to it,—while it furnishes a new illustration of this 
truth, is calculated to awaken very gloomy apprehensions for 
the future fate of the Monarchy. Nor can any more acceptable 
service be rendered to the cause of good order, and to the sta- 
bility of all that deserves to be perpetuated in the frame of our 
polity, than they offer who show, that the mischiefs so much 
complained of, and, we fear, so much more deeply than loudly 
deplored, belong to the abuses of the system, and are not essential 
to its nature ;—that though there may be ‘ something amiss in 
the constitution,’ it has crept into it through neglect ; and that the 
ills we endure proceed rather from the conduct of * the Govern- 


* All this, of course, applies to prisoners after conviction. Before 


trial, they should experience every possible indulgence compatible 


with their detention and with good morals. 
+ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents, &c. Works, 
ii. 224. 
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ment’ than from the fundamental | principles: on which it rests. 
The able and instructive Tract now before us, is full of matter 
which has this wholesome tendency. But, before calling the at- 
tention of the reader to its contents, we must take a somewhat 
more general view of the aspect of the national concerns, in 
order to ascertain whether or not there be, in reality, as little 
occasion of despondency and discontent, as the official support- 
ers of the Government, and their literary agents, are fond of 
asserting ; and to examine the grounds upon which these can- 
did and disinterested persons impute the distrust and vexa- 
tion of the people to an entire ignorance of their real situation— 
a disregard to their true interests—and a silly passion for being 
duped by factious demagogues. According to these high and im- 
partial authorities, the country is, if not-as well off as can be im- 
agined, at least as well as could have been expected, after the late 
war; and the inhabitants have nothing to complain of, but the arts 
of those who are making them dissatisfied with their condition. 
The nature of Englishmen, it seems, is become such, that they 
can no longer judge for themselves when they are burthened, 
and when at their ease. ‘They must wait till some speaker, or 
some writer, expounds the matter tothem ; and then they decide, 
—not upon what they know and feel of their own situation, but 
upon the stories which those adepts tell them, and the fancies which 
they stir up. A few plain statements, will, probably, suffice to 
show, that the sufferings of the patient warrant the description 
of the physician; and that, whatever difference there may be 
in the opinions entertained of the cure, there can be none as to 
the existence and pressure of the malady—and hardly any as 
to its origin. 

When we estimate the burthens that press upon the empire, 
with a reference to the persons who bear them, we must confine 
our attention to the inhabitants of these Islands. Very few of our 
colonies pay the charges of governing and defending them; and 
in the aggregate, they are undoubtedly a considerable expense di- 
rectly, and the less immediate source of a prodigious cost. ‘They 
contribute nothing directly to the revenues of the State; and, in 
seating the fund out of which that revenue is raised, they 
only differ from our foreign customers—from any country round 


the Baltic or the Mediterranean, for example—inasmuch as a 
small number of colonial proprietors reside in the mother coun- 
try, and pay taxes out of their colonial income. The enormous 
expenses of the late wars were therefore borne by the people of 
England and Ireland ; but in very unequal proportions,—the 
wealthier, though comparatively less populous Island, bearing 
by far the larger share. For some years, the sums raised by 
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taxes of all kinds, from the whole country, exceeded ninety-four 
millions annually, allowing only five millions for parish and 
county rates; and, exclusively of those local burthens, we may 
take the sum yearly paid by thirteen or fourteen millions of 
people in Great Britain, at very near seventy-eight millions 
Sterling, while between six and seven more were paid by a- 
bout half the number of our fellow-subjects in Ireland. If 
France were taxed equally with England in preportion to her 
population, the publick revenue would considerably exceed 160 
millions,—whereas it has never exceeded forty;—and that of the 
United States of America never reached three and a half, ex- 
cept during the short war, though their population does not 
now fall one-third below our own. We grant that these are 
very vague and imperfect approximations to a comparison of 
the pressure felt in these countries; because the wealth is dif- 
ferent in them all, and that portion of price which is affected 
by the value of money, varies .in them all materially; but we 
wish to illustrate the peculiar situation in which the war placed 
this country, and the unnatural disproportion between the na- 
tional and the private resources of the people. If, then, it af- 
fords but a dim light to state, that there was raised at the rate 
of nearly six pounds a head from all persons, of all classes and 
ages, or nearly thirty pounds a year from every family rich and 
peor, upon an average, let us look to income as a surer test. 
But, first of all, let us more particularly advert to the gross 
amount of the expenditure. 

The enormous sums which we have mentioned above were ac- 
tually raised by taxes during three years—1813, 1814, and 1815, 
The average for Great Britain in these years was seventy-eight 
millions, with eight millions parochial and county rates, of which 
it is a very large allowance, indeed, to suppose that three millions 
were for payment of wages ;—and the average of the Irish taxes 
was 6? millions. In one year, 1815, no less than 933 millions 
were thus raised. But we shall confine the statement to this 
Island ; and if we take the seven last years of the war, with the year 
1816, when its costs may be said to have ended, we shall find the 
average sum yearly raised by taxes, and by such portion of parish 
rates as are strictly taxes, very near seventy-seven millions. Now, 
what proportion did this bear to the income of the inhabitants? 
Perhaps it might be more accurately asked, what proportion the 
income bears to this drain; for, continued so long, it seems as if 
it must have encroached upon the capital. In attempting to 
estimate the yearly produce of land, capital and labour, the - 
only guide we have is the Property-tax. In 1815, that intolerable 
burthen, having reached its utmost amount, raised upwards of 
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144 millions, of which nearly 54 were paid by landlords, and 
‘above 2} by occupiers; whence we may infer, that the income 
of the former was about fifty-five millions, and of the latter 
twenty-eight—but adding eight and four * respectively for the 
incomes below 60/., we have the whole income arising from 
land, ninety-five millions. Nor is it probable that the clear 
taxable income was nearly equal to this; for the farmers could 
not, generally speaking, pay their proportion; they threw it 
upon their landlords; and all were agreed that the method of 
estimating the gains of the tenants was erroneous. It was clear, 
too, as soon as the cruel machinery of the tax had attained per- 
fection, that hardly any property escaped. Now, if the rental 
of a country be any criterion of its capacity to undergo taxation, 
we have here the means of judging how far that of the times in 

uestion was bearable. Of the actual occupiers of land, by far 
the largest portion are those paying rent. Except in the north- 
ern counties of England, no considerable number of yeomanry 
are now to be found cultivating their own land; and we shall pro- 
bably exceed the truth, if we add seven millions to the land- 
lord’s income, for persons of this description. This will make 
the whole rental of Great Britain seventy millions in the years 
under consideration, when there were raised in taxes seventy- 
seven millions; so that the publick income exceeded, by a tenth, 
the whole rental of the country; and did not fall much more 
than a sixth below the whole income derived from the land in 
every manner of way,—a state of things, we will venture to say, 
as unnatural as can well be imagined. 

But let the comparison be pursued with respect to the whole 
income of the people. From trades, manufactures, and pro- 
fessions, were raised a little more than three millions,—thirty- 
seven was the estimated amount of the income, and about three 
millions a year was the amount of returns below 60/. If, however, 
instead of forty we put fifty millions for the whole, in considera- 
tion of the concealments practised by this class, we shall be more 
near the truth. This, with the incomes from office, would make 
the whole income of the people about 155 millions, exclusive of 
those who only receive annuities for money formerly lent to the 
Government. It may perhaps admit of some doubt, how far 
official income ought to enter into this statement; but there can 
be no hesitation in rejecting income from the funds, provided we 
deduct from the taxes the produce of the direct impost upon 
that income. The balance of the account will then stand thus— 


* 3,825,000/. is the amount returned in 1812, as under the tax- 
able sum in the occupiers’ class. 
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that for the eight years in question, about seventy-seven millions 
were raised by taxes, out of a total income from all sources, of 
155 millions ; or that one half the ineome of the whole country, 
derived from the produce of its land, its capital, or its labours, 
was wrung from it in order to support the expenses of the Go- 
vernment and the war. In this estimate, we have not made any 
allowance for the income immediately derived from labour, in 
the form of wages to workmen, because these never pay any 
tax, except in the moment of its being imposed, or a very short 
time afterwards. The value which they create or add becomes 
taxable in other hands as income; but the articles, in the pur- 
chase of which the wages are bestowed, belonging to the class 
of necessaries, any tax imposed on such articles must be ulti- 
mately paid by the capital which sets the labour in motion. 

If, from the manner of raising the revenue, we turn to the 
mode of expending it, the first thing that strikes us is its defi- 
ciency, and, vast as it has been, its total inadequacy to meet 
the demands upon it. The expense of governing and defend- 
ing the United Kingdom in one year, 1814, reached the unheard 
of, and perfectly intolerable amount, of 1373 millions; the aver- 
age cost of three years, 18138, 1814 and 1815, was above 132 mil- 
lions. If we include only 5 of the 8 millions of rates levied year- 
ly, the cost of 1814 was 142, and the average cost of the three 
years 137; but, taking only the public expenditure, it exceeded, 
in two years, the whole amount of the national debt contracted 
from the Revolution to the beginning of the late war, by more 
than the whole current charges of those two years. Again, 
taking all the expenses, local and general, at both periods, for two 
years at the beginning of the war, and two years at its close, those 
amounted, in 1813 and 1814, to above 278 millions. In an equal 

riod before the war, they did not exceed 40 millions, includ- 
ing Ereland and the parish rates; leaving a difference of above 
288 millions, or more than the whole amount of the national 
debt at that time. Even if we take the longer period of eight 
years, to which our estimates of the income and revenue refer- 
red, we’find that the average yearly expense was above 117 mil- 
lions, including-Ireland and the parochial expenditure; and ex- 
clusive of those heads, 104 millions; so that the clear addition 
made to our debt, by the excess of our extravagance above even 
our enormous means in those concluding years of the war, was 
euch as ‘to add more than 240 millions to the debt, and to en- 
tail: upon the people a perpetual burthen of nearly thrice as 
much as the whole costs of the government (exclusive of the 
debt) had amounted to when the war began. 

It is'a very cgmmon fallacy, in reasoning upon the effects of 
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excessive taxation, to say that the money raised in this way re- 
turns to the people in another shape, by means of the publick 
expenditure; and we are very far from asserting, that a given 
sum raised and spent abroad by the State, would not be still 
more injurious to the resources of the people than the same sum 
spent at home. But, nevertheless, the notion that such a pro- 
cess does not exhaust the national wealth, in whatever manner 
it is carried on—that the amount, or any thing like the amount 
of taxes spent at home, finds its way back into the pockets from 
which it was taken, is as false as it is paradoxical; and if its 
apparent absurdity strikes us at first sight, a closer inspection 
only serves to set that absurdity in a stronger light, and to dis- 
close more fully the mischievous conclusion indirectly deduced, 
—that the pressure of taxation can never be very heavy, nor its 
amount very material. That the money spent by Government 
at home in part returns to the people, is easily admitted; indeed 
this is true, not of part, but of the whole. But we use people ina 
different sense when we speak of the taxes raised to furnish that 
money ; it is in truth taken from one class and paid to another ; 
taken from the people at large to the injury of their income, 
and, if pushed far, of their capital, and paid to a comparatively 
small body, who are in the employ of the Government. But these 
(it may be said) deal with the community at large; and so does 
the Government in its contracts. Undoubtedly they do; but 
if the money had remained where it originally was, an expendi- 
ture to exactly the same amount would have taken place, with 
a most material difference in the manner and in the result. 
The money would have been spent economically, and the labour 
which it would have called into action would have produced a 
constant and permanent augmentation of the capital of the 
country, and, with the capital of its annual revenue, or.of the 
sum yearly to be expended in putting more labour im metion 
for a like beneficial purpose. Suppose, for example, that of the 
81 millions raised by taxation in Great Britain in 1815, there 
were 26 millions expended, in consequence of the war, and the 
mere needless extravagance with which our affairs: were con- 
ducted ; and that the whole of this, the excess of our establish- 
ment over that of 1820, was spent at home, not one farthing of 
it remained at the end of the year for which it was. wanted, 
unless in the shape of old stores, accoutrements. and barracks. 
The whole of it had gone to purchase the labour of »soldiers, 
sailors, auc clerks in office, who had left nothing behind which 
could the year after employ any one else. It is true, that their 
consumption had occasioned’ a demand for produce and for 
manufactures; but if those 26 millions which supported them 
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had never been levied by taxation, no man supposes they would 
have been hoarded ; each person who contributed his portion 
to the mass, would have employed the greater part of it, and 
the bulk of the contributors would have employed the whole 
of their portions in some profitable channel. ‘Thus the land- 
lord, or he to whom he lent his savings, would have invested 
his share of the taxes in some farming speculation, which would 
have created a demand for manufacturing as well as agricultu- 
ral labour; and the manufacturer, in like manner, would have 
extended his business, or struck into some new channel, occasi- 
oning a demand both for the produce of the neighbouring farms, 
and the labour of more artisans. Or, the landlord would have 
paid off part of the debt upon his estate, and his mortgagee 
would have employed his capital in aiding other landlords or 
traders, the money still calling forth productive labour. Thus, 
at the end of the year, the greater part of 26 millions would 
have been added to the agricultural or commercial capital of 
the country; and the greater part of the profits would, in like 
manner, the next year, have still further increased the national 
income, and immediately afterwards the national capital. 

Let us take, now, the instance of a single direct tax, al- 
though the argument applies to all the publick burthens; and 
it shall be the Income, or, as it was very inaccurately termed, 
the Property-tax. In the eight years to which we have already 
more than once referred, there were raised, by this means, above 
107 millions; of which about 55 were paid by the owners and 
occupiers of land. No man can doubt that this sum, judici- 
ously applied, would have produced a very great benefit to 
those proprietors. Many of the improvements which, for want 
of it, have not been effected, would have been accomplished ; 
others, which have been paid for with borrowed money, would 
have been completed without incurring any debt. By degrees, 
debts now become overwhelming, would have been paid off, 
and the interest which has been accumulating would have been 
diminished. A gift of 55 millions to the landed interest now, 
would be a boon too great to be dreamt of. Their distresses 
would be supposed at an end; at all events, they would be 
greatly alleviated, even under the pressure of other evils which 
the extravagance and impolicy complained of have produced ; 
yet such a gift now would bear no comparison, in beneficial ef- 
fects, with the leaving an equal sum by its different yearly in- 
stalments, to improve in the hands of the owners at compound 
interest, and prevent them from getting into embarrassments, 
or enable them to relieve their estates from those left by their 
ancestors. Again, suppose the case of an individual paying 
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this tax and the assessed taxes; or the tenant’s tax falling on 
him, his income being 10,000/. a year, the interest of his debts 
3000/., and his payments to those two imposts 1500/., from which 
1501. may be deducted on account of the debts,—a sinking fund 
of 1$50/. would have disincumbered him during the eight 
years in question of above 14,000/. of his debts, and of nearly 
20,000/. since 1806. What then would be the state of the case, 
if we take into the account all the other burthens imposed upon 
him by the same fatal course of impolicy? Supposing only a 
fourth part of his income to be taken by the war-taxes; the ac- 
cumulation of this portion, or the progress which it would 
enable him yearly to make in paying off incumbrances, with 
the fall in the interest of money from the general increase 
of capital, would assuredly leave him with hardly any debt 
at all. 

If any one still persists in the idea, that so the money be 
spent in the country, it matters little how it is taken from the 
people ; we would wish to ask him, whether the same argument 
does not apply to the case of each individual, and must not be 
true of every especial one, if it is true of the aggregate? Now, 

_ though certainly a rich man’s neighbourhood, and, through them, 
his own property, is injured by his rents being drawn to a dis- 
tance and there spent; and though, conversely, his residence on 
the estate, and spending his rents there, benefits the neighbour- 
ing country, and his own land reaps its proportion of the advan- 
tage; yet we presume no one will contend that it is a matter of 
indifference to this owner, who draws his rents, provided they be 
spent on the spot! that it signifies nothing to him whether he 
receives the whole, or is only allowed one half, provided the 
other half is expended among his tenants and the neighbouring 
shopkeepers and artisans ; and that he has no right to complain if 
Government appoints a receiver to the extent of that moiety,so as 
the worthy functionary comes with a suitable staff of clerks, and a 
body guard, and a due proportion of ae servants, all of whom 
are to be maintained out of the allotted portion of the rents, 
and to make that portion circulate in the same parish from 
whence it was drawn. ‘The absurdity of this strikes every one 
as soon as it is stated; and yet it is in no respect different from 
the position against which we are contending; except that we 
are using it in argument, and the other doctrine has been 
actually employed to persuade the sufferer himself. It has 
been addressed to the persons groaning under the burthen; it 
has been constantly in the mouth of the functionary; it has 
been urged by him to the unhappy proprietor, to sooth him, 
while in the act of losing half his rents. ** Never you mind 
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(has been the language used), it is all for your good—you are 

only giving up this half to secure the rest.‘ But in fact you 

are giving up nothing; for the money being all spént upon the 

spot, it returns to you in another shape ; ;”’—together with o- 
ther kindred topics, and much simile, touching exhalations, 
dew, and rain. 

But we have been admitting, for argument’s sake, that the ex- 
penditure takes place at home. A portion of it undoubtedly is 
so: a portion of the extraordinary expenses of the war, as well as 
nearly the whole of the peace expenditure—and we may go so far 
as to.allow, that, in most wars, even a large proportion of that 
extraordinary expense is incurred within the country. But in 
all wars, a considerable part of it, and in the late unprecedented 
contest, a very large part, was incurred abroad. Now, surely, 

even the reasoners with whom we have been contending will 
~ affect to doubt, that money raised from the people here to 
be sent abroad, and either spent by our troops there, or given 
in the shape of subsidies, or lent as loans—which experience 
shows are equivalent to gifts, the borrower always forgetting to 
repay them—must operate as ¢. direct drain on our resources, in 
exact proportion to the sums raised, and without any chance of 
return by any material reaction upon our capital and industry, 
or, as the phrase is, ‘ finding its way back again.’ Weare 
not speaking now of the money spent in purchase of stores at 
home, which stores are to be wastefully consumed abroad ; 
this falls within the scope of the preceding observations; for it 
signifies but very little whether the consumption takes place at 
home or abroad, so jong as it only supports absolutely unpro- 
ductive labour. But we are adverting to the sums transmitted to 
subsidize foreign powers, and to pay and support our own troops, 
and foreign troops in our service, while they are abroad, and 
generally to provide for all the reckless and most prodigal ex- 
pense of actual warfare. By far’ the greater part of this money 
is expended in the purchase of raw produce and labour, and 
other things furnished on the spot; and the utmost effect that 
can, by such expenditure, be produced upon our own markets 
of produce and manufacture, is far more than counterbalanced 
by the ruinous effects of the operations which the money is used 
to support. ‘The war must immediately, and still more effectu- 
ally: in its consequences, injure those countries, as our custom- 
ers, to a much greater extent than the expenditure of our capi- 
tal there can stimulate them to aid our domestic industry. The 
same short-sighted reasoners, who see so little mischief in the 
expenditure of a large revenue at home, are ignorantly prone 
to admit that a@// is clear loss which is spent abroad. There is a 
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difference between the two operations. With certain restric- 
tions, to which we have just referred, the revenue which is spent 
abroad must be allowed to be the most exhausting to our re- 
sources. 

To estimate the proportion of the war expenditure which takes 
place abroad with any minute accuracy, is manifestly impos- 
sible, But we have data whereby some approximation may be 
made to this result. In the jirst place, we know, that, of the 
Army Extraordinaries during war, by far the greater part was 
foreign expenditure. From 1807 to the end of the war, these 
amounted to about 90 millions; from which we may deduct the 
Extraordinaries for ten years of peace, which. would leave 70 
millions. Next, a large part of the military force being abroad 
during the same ae we must allow a similar proportion of 
the Ordinary expenses of the army to have been incurred abroad. 
The entire expenses of the army and ordnance reached so high, 
in one year, as 38} millions; and they averaged about 26 mil- 
lions during the whole of the above ten years. Deducting from 
this the sum of 90, for extraordinaries, already reckoned, we 
have 170 millions as the ordinary charge of the army. The 
numerical strength was about 260,000 regular forces of all de- 
scriptions, during a great part of the time; exceeding the esta- 
blishment of 1820 by about 100,000; to which excess the sum of 
65 millions in the whole ordinary charge is proportional, and 
may, perhaps, safely be taken as the amount expended abroad, 
beside extraordinaries. To these sums must be added the loans 
and subsidies, which, for the ten years under consideration, a- 
mounted to no less asum than 50 millions; the whole loans and 
subsidies from 1793 having been almost 67 millions. 

We have thus the sum of 185 millions as the mass of the foreign 
expenditure during the concluding period of the war. Nor ought 
its enormous amount to make us question it. Positive evidence is 
before the country, stating the expenditure for some years in its 
details ; and these support our estimate. Thus it appears, by 
the returns of the bills drawn in 1814 from all parts abroad, upon 
the Paymaster of the Forces, that those draughts amounted to 
19 millions, after giving credit for bills remitted ; and the whole 
sum, including subsidies which passed that year to foreign parts 
through the same department, was about 25 millions. Ne less 
than 30,0002, were paid in premiums to naval officers for the 
transport of specie; and there were 180 voyages required for 
the purpose of carrying it. It should also be remembered, that 
we have allowed nothing for the foreign expenditure of 'the 
Navy, which must have been considerable, although. by no means 
in the same proportion to its whole cost with that ofthe army. A 
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capital approaching to 200 millions, or nearty four entire years 
rental of the land of the whole island, has thus been sent abroad 
in ten years. A sum exceeding one-third of that rental has been 
every year carried out to pay for the labour and the goods of 
foreigners, to be consumed upon the spot without any equiva- 
lent; and in subsidies alone to their governments, a sum equal 
to one whole year’s rental, has been transported, and sunk for 
ever in their coffers, or used to impoverish their subjects by 
war. 

We shall close these remarks by presenting, in the form of 
Tables, the details of the question. It is of great importance 
to perceive the truth of statements im detail, which, from the 
enormous amount of the aggregate sums, the imagination, being 
staggered, is apt to reject; and we are both anxious to show, 
that, when speaking above in round numbers, we have not been 
talking at random; and desirous that our readers may possess a 
convenient repertory of those facts respecting our recent finan- 
cial history, which will assuredly be more frequently referred 
to now than they have been for some years past: Because the 
distresses of the country,—perhaps we should rather say, of a 
portion of the country,—have at length opened the eyes of the 
landed interest to the necessity of looking more narrowly into 
the state of our affairs. 

The First Table exhibits a general statement of the Amount 
of the Revenue and Expenditure of Great Britain, for the fif- 
teen years from 1806 to 1820, both inclusive. But under the 
expenditure for the four Jast of those years, that of Ireland is 
comprehended. 


TABLE I.—INCOME and EXPENDITURE of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, including the charge on account of the Sinking Fund, 
for Fifteen Years ending 1820. 


1807. 1808. 1809. 
Total Revenue, * ex- * in 
clasive of Loans, 55,346,000 61,135,000 | 64,442,000 | 66,452,000 


Loans, . ° 19,699,000 15,257,000 | 10,102,000 | 14,675,000 

Total Expenditure. 72,778,000 75,670,000 | 79,591,000 | 84,977,000 
Whereof, 

Subsidies =n on 3,989,000 | 1,250,000 
and 

Loans to Ireland, | 1,768,000 3,68 1,000 2,589,000 2,921,000 


* The Revenue in this Table includes charges of Management, 
but not the Allowances, Drawbacks, and Repayments. It means all 
that is raised from the people ; and some of the head of Allowances, 
&c. might have been added, particularly about 200,000/. a year for 
Stamps, and some trifling allowances to the Universities. 
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TABLE IL—INCOME and EXPENDITURE of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, for Fifteen Years ending 1820—Continued. 


iri ie idiintai Lin 
i810. | 1811. 1813. 
Pett TT re ST en ea 


Total Revenue, ex- 70,156,000 | 68,216,000 | 67,708,000, | 75,563,000 
clusive of Loans, 

Loans, 5 > 13,242,000 16,636,000 | 29,268,000 | 55,000,000 

Total Expenditure, 85,196,000 91,418,000 |100,496,000 {118,726,000 
Whereof, 

Subsidies 2,059,000 5,315,000 | 11,294,000 
and 

jad to Ireland, 5,294,000 2,888,000 4,700,000 


1815. | 1816. 1817. 


x 2G Bias 1d ab 
Total Revenue, ex 76,824,000 | 81,233,000 | 67,997,000 | 53,257,000 


clusive of Loans, 


Loans, 3 ° 56,078,000 59,421,000 8,959,000 — 
Total Expenditure, 126,369,000 | 110,143,000 | 82,769,000 
Whereof, 
a 10,024,000 11,035,000 1,731,000 | 68,710,000 
i 


and United 
Loans to Ireland, 8,723,000 7,277,000 | 2,581,000 | Kingdom. 


1818, 1819, 1820. 


Total Revenue, ex- 53,737,000 | 52,963,000 | 55,115,000 
clusive of Loans, 


Loans, . ° 10,850,000 18,756,000 | 17,292,000 
Total Expenditure, 68,821,000 | 69,448,000 | 70,850,000 
Cz, 0; & U. K. 


The next Table exhibits the Revenue and Expenditure of 
Ireland for the same years, in like manner; but deducting, from 
the expenditure of each year, the portion which was raised in, 
and remitted from England by way of loan to Ireland, and which 
is included in the first Table. 


TABLE II.—INCOME and EXPENDITURE of IRELAND, for 
Fifteen Years ending 1820. 


1806. 1807. 1808. 1809. 


Total Revenue, ex- a K ~ 
Suslve of cant 4,585,000 | 5,352,000 | 5,369,000 | 5,455,000 
Loans, ‘ ; 4,359,000 2,977,000 | 5,689,000 | | 4,261,000 
Total Expenditure, 8,537,000 8,566,000 | 9,536,000 | 9,874,0CO 
Expenditure, afterde- 
ducting Loans tom 
England, 
ET 


Bbe- 


6,769,000 4,885,000 | 6,949,000 | 6,955,000 
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TABLE II.—INCOME and EXPENDITURE of IRELAND, for 
Fifteen Years ending 1820—Continued. 


— —— -_-—- 


Total Revenue, ex- t| 


| | 1810. | 1811. 1812. 


5 5 A405 p 9 
clusive of Loans, 4,659,000 5,405,000 | 6,099,000 | 6,382,000 


Loans, ° . 5,653,000 3,127,000 4,196,000 | 7,575,000 

Total Expenditure, 10,855,000 11,560,000 | 12,776,000 | 15,398,000 

Expenditure, after de- 
ducting Loans rom 


} 
5,559,000 6,928,000 9,888,000 | 8,698,000 
England. 


1816. 1817. 


Total Revenue, ae 6,902,000 | 7,161,000 | 5,912,000 | 5,520,000 


clusive of Loans, 


Loans, ° ‘ 7,737,000 | 11,091,000 | 2,759,000 | * 
Total Expenditure, 15,160,000 19,796,000 | 14,612, 
Expenditure, after om 


ducting Loans from 
England, 


6,437,000 12,519,000 | 12,031,000 


Total Revenue, ex- { 4,744,000 


clusive of Loans, 
Loans, ‘ : 
Total Expenditure, 
Expenditure, after de- 
ducting Loans omg 
England, 


The third Table exhibits in one view, the Grand Totals of the 
Income and Expenditure, and Debts contracted, of the United 
Kingdom, for the same years. In this, as in the other two 
Tables, the revenue given is the gross receipt within the year, 
without deducting charges of management, which have amount- 
ed to between four and five millions in one year; and bestowed 
upon the Crown a patronage in proportion to this vast income. 


* The expenditure, after the consolidation of the two Exchequers, 
is included in Table I. 
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TABLE IfI.—INCOME and EXPENDITURE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for Fifteen Years ending 1820. 


Charges of Ma- 
nagement In- 
cluded in Ex- 
penditure, 


Expenditure, in- 
Loans. cluding the Sink- 
ing Fund. 


eas Revenue Exclu- 
cars+ | sive of Loans. 


59,931,000 24,058,000 82,377,000 2,830,000 
66,487,000 18,234,000 83,782,000 2,227,000 
69,811,000 15,791,000 89,802,000 5,462,000 
71,887,000 18,936,000 95,604,000 5,674,000 
74,815,000 18,895,000 94,566,000 3,811,000 
73,621,000 19,763,000 102,340,000 3,994,000 
73,707,000 33,464,000 114,552,000 4,168,000 
81,745,000 42,575,000 151,825,000 4,401,000 
83,726,000 45,815,000 137,348,000 4,542,000 
88,394,000 50,512,000 127,364,000 4,702,000 
73,909,000 11,698,000 99,595,000 4,794,000 
58,757,000 — 73,061,000 4,351,000 
59,391,000 10,850,000 73,224,000 4,403,000 
58,288,000 18,756,000 73,697 ,000 4,249,000 
59,812,000 17,292,000 74,986,000 4,136,000 


The fourth of these Tables is intended to show the Revenue 
under its different heads; and the fifth, to show the Distribution 
of the Expenditure in like manner,—but confining the detail in 
each to the principal heads; in the one, to the great sources of 
revenue; in the other, to the great drains of expense; and the 
Charges of the Debt are given in a separate column. 


TABLE IV.—PRINCIPAL BRANCHES of the REVENUE of 
GREAT BRITAIN for Nine Years, and of IRELAND for Four 
Years, ending 1820. 


1812. 1813. 


Excise, 26 ,533,000)25,272,000126 ,477 ,000!27 ,790,000]24,272,000 
Customs, . 11,292,000]1 1,986,000} 12,836,000} 2,077 ,000}10, 174,000 
Stamps, « 5,274,000} 5,474,000] 5,778,000] 6,046,000] 6,078,000 
Land & Assessed "Taxes, 7,444,000) 7,884,000) 7,979,000) 7,716,000) 7,347,000) 
Post Office, ; 1,820,000] 2,080,000} 2,080,000) 2,116,000} 2,002, 
Property, 13,131 ,000}14,492,000| 4,492,001 4,681,000)1 1 ,617,0C 


1817. 1818, 1819. 1820, 


-_-__ | SSS -_— | ———_ - ——. 


\Excise, , 21,055 ,000/24,278 ,000)24,384,000]27 ,7 22,0 

\Customs, . . 11,765,000|1 1,536,000110,787,000}10,264,000 
Stamps, . 6,506,000] 6,567,000] 6,379,000) 6,545,000 
Land & Assessed "Taxes, 7,821,000} 7,893,000} 7,812,000} 7,849, 000) 
[Post Oflice, .  « | 1,914,000 1.961, 000} 1,952,000} 1,894,000} 
\Property, 2,089,000] 401,000) = — | — 45,000) 


ee re 
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TABLE IV.—PRINCIPAL BRANCHES of the REVENUE of 
GREAT BRITAIN for Nine Years, and of IRELAND for Four 
Years, ending 1820—Continued. 





1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. 


Excise, ° 2,006,000 2,135,000 1,979,000 1,900,000 
Customs, . 2,028 ,000 2,123,000 2,034,000 1,731,000 
Stamps, a 566,000 560,000 520,000 451,000 
Post Office, . 178,000 177,000 170,000 173,000 
Taxes, ° 524,000 597,000 560,000 ! 335,000 





Cor See Table V. opposite page.”| 


That the enormous sums which we have been contemplating— 
sums which startle the most credulous reader, and, indeed, set 
the imagination at defiance—have been squandered with match- 
less profusion—with a most guilty carelessness in almost every 
department, there is no one so blinded by his love of the system 
as now todeny. The question for many years was, How can 
the war be carried on most universally; how can we most effec- 
tually fill every sea with our fleets, and vex every coast with our 
partial, unconnected, fruitless, but most costly descents; how 
can we take most foreigners, civil and military, into our pay; 
and most profusely buy the cooperation of all the powers of Eu- 
rope, till we pay the charges of their government, as well as of our 
own? When the service was thought of, the money must be 
provided in the quickest manner possible, no matter upon what 
high terms of extravagant borrowing, or still more pernicious 
taxation. To economize the expenditure—to perform the ser- 
vice at the cheapest possible rate—or even to take any thought 
about how the money was spent,—never entered into the minds 
of ourrulers. ‘Their agents all over the world emulated them in 
this liberal view; and to watch such matters nicely, was, for 
many years, deemed the plain indication of a disaffected spirit. 
When the successors of by far the most lavish financier, and 
most unskilful and unsuccessful foreign minister that ever ruled 
any country, came to carry on the government, they finished 
the contest infinitely better than he had begun it, in many re- 
spects; and above all, wise by his experience, they saw the folly 
of his system of little useless expeditions, which, if successful, 
could bring no benefit, and, if disastrous, proved at once ruin- 
ous to our resources and our reputation. But if they avoided 
one of his errors, they rushed headlong into all his extrava- 
gance, and attained a pitch of wasteful profusion which would 
have astonished even their master, had he lived to witness the 
many wonders to which the severity of the seasons, and the folly 
of Napoleon, gave birth, 
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It is not often that a nation continues long blind to such pro- 
digal conduct in its rulers; but it is somewhat rare to find the 
spendthrifts themselves confessing their wastefulness. ‘The Fi- 
nance Committee of 1817, composed almost entirely of the mem- 
bers and adherents of the administration, have, in measured 
terms indeed, but abundantly significant, pronounced sentence 
upon the system. The part which is selected as fit to make an 
example of, is the Ordnance: ‘ Your Committee learn,’ (says 
the third Report, p. 83.), ‘ that works, buildings, extensions, 
‘and repairs, have been undertaken and executed both at home 
‘ and abroad, in a manner little checked or protected against 
‘ profusion and waste,—in many cases without any estimate or 
‘ general plan, and sometimes extended, (according to the state- 
‘ment of an officer of the Ordnance who attended the Com- 
mittee), as views opened, during the progress of the work.’ The 
reader will not fail to mark here the innocence of the surprise 
expressed by the Committee. Were none of its members in 
Parliament while such deeds of pillage were doing? Where 
were the boasted guardians of the public purse, the while? 
Were none of the Committee in office during those wasteful 
times? Were not some of them in the very department where 
such scenes must have been daily witnessed, till they perhaps ceas- 
ed to be impressive, by becoming familiar? Yet they now, for 
the first time, in 1817, ‘ learn that works, &c. both at home and 
‘abroad,’ &c, But they proceed with their lesson— the irre- 
* gular mode of proceeding which unfortunately prevailed during 
‘ the time when all these large works were begun, has had the 
‘ effect of keeping the House in total ignorance as to the ulti- 
‘ mate charge for any one of them.’ They then state, that in 
this exemplary manner, by the established practice of provident 
persons, and which is vulgarly termed throwing good money 
after bad, nearly ten millions had been squandered away on 
works which, had the national defence rested on them, would 
have been wholly inadequate to secure it; but, the Reporters 
add, that fortunately our defence did not require such precau- 
tions, and therefore the expenditure was utterly useless, This 
we take to be the plain meaning of the following passage : 

‘ These various works were begun, and moderate sums were called 
for from year to year; the grant of every former session became a 
reason for granting more in the succeeding session, that the first sum 
might not be expended in vain, or the work left incomplete ; and a 
large item of ‘ unprovided services’ covered the difference between 
the annual estimate and the actual expenditure. The result has been 
the disbursement of 9,029,333/., exclusive of various sums charged in 
“the Army Extraordinaries.” 

* There are (the Report concludes) prudential reasons which pre- 
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vent your Committce from pursuing an inquiry into the sufficiency or 
imperfection of particular parts of this Home Defence; but they 
should Jook at an inquiry of that nature with much greater anxiety, if 
they could conceive that the defence of the United Kingdom, either 
ought to rest, or was ever likely to depend materially, upon fortresses 
and garrisons.’— Third Report, p. 86. 

The members of the Committee, constituted as we shall pre- 
sently see it was, can hardly be supposed to have learnt any 
thing very new in detail. But what an instructive lesson did 
they teach the House of Commons, and how forcibly ought their 
words to have roused that House to a sense of its neglected 
duties! Year after year had such extravagance been suffered 
to go on; its nécessity for the salvation of the Empire being the 
daily theme, and the impossibility of either directing our re- 
sources more wisely, or performing the services more cheaply, 
being the constant answer that put down all objections, and 
stifled even a remark. Then come the very authors of the 
schemes, and their steady abettors; and plainly avow, that if the 
matter had been narrowly looked into, no man in his senses 
could have suffered the money to be spent, for it was just so 
much thrown away. Yet, if any one had offered it at the time, 
what would have been the reception of such an attempt? The 
very members of the Committee would have been the first and 
loudest to proclaim them enemies of their country, insinuate 
that they were sold to France, and to bear down, with that force 
of invective which the weight of a government always marvel- 
lously augments, the ‘ cold calculating’ reasoners who could stop 
to reckon pounds and pence when Hannibal was at the gate! 
We have lived to see the class of society which bore the chief 
part in the reign of profusion, reap its bitter fruits.’ It is pos- 
sible, though very far from certain, that they may profit by the 
experience which is the only gain the event brings with it, and 
refuse their blind confidence to state empirics whose authority 
is only derived from the fears of the patient, and who, like 
Sangrado, have but one nostrum, and, like him, produce but 
one result. At present, we are only tracing the history of the 
past; and having exhibited the prodigious amount of the evil, 
it was as well to see how far the authors of it and their willing 
instruments were themselves disposed to regard it as unavoid~ 
able, 

Such has been the course of the expenditure into which the 
late disastrous wars have plunged the country ; such the manner 
in which we have learnt to reckon the burthens of the State by 
thousands of millions, and its current expenses by hundreds, 

When, at length, the contest ceased, surely some relief might 
have been expected ; some breathing-time at least to a people 
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so long-suffering and so oppressed. Yet the Ministers endea- 
voured to maintain the Income and Malt duty, by far the most 
intolerable of all the war taxes, and were only defeated by the 
steady determination of the country no longer to bear them. The 
loss of so much revenue compelled them to lower, in a certain 
degree, the scale of their Peace establishment; but the expen- 
diture of the State in the first year of peace was almost 100 mil- 
lions, in the next it exceeded 73, and in 1820 it had risen again 
to nearly 75, including above four millions yearly for the ex- 
pense of collecting those enormous revenues which such an ex- 
penditure rendered necessary. ‘These sums, no doubt, include 
the charges of the debt; but the expenses of the establishment 
itself, without any thing for the debt, were, in 1816, 45 milli- 
ons; in 1817, 27; and in 1820, 26; the whole expenditure of 
1792, debt included, having been somewhat about 18 millions, 
and the establishment without the debt less than eight. The 
expense of collecting the revenue is here added as it ought to 
be; for it is so much taken from the people, and added to*the 
patronage of the crown. But were no attempts made to lower 
this heavy charge? It cannot be denied that there were; that 
celebrated Committee of which we have spoken was appointed to 
investigate the subject; and the exploits of this body form the 
principal topic of discussion in the admirable pamphlet before 
us. 

It is with perfect justice and an accurate knowledge of Par- 
liamentary tactics, that the author denominates this measure, 
always of late years resorted to by the Government, when 
pressed by the cries of the people for retrenchment, ‘ a notable 
* device of modern times for transferring the duties and respon- 
‘ sibility of the executive government to a Committee named 
* by the Minister ;"—and he states two objects which the ma- 
neeuvre is intended, and has hitherto proved but too well cal- 
culated, to secure—the withdrawing the grievances complained 
of from publick discussion, and the eventual gaining of a Par- 
liamentary sanction to the Ministerial measures for meeting, or 
rather evading, the complaints of the country. He considers, 
however, that the conduct of this Finance Committee has been 
so extraordinary, and its formation attended with such circum- 
stances, as must hereafter prevent an expedient ‘ so deeply in- 
* jurious to the interests of the country, so palpably delusive 
‘ and insulting to the people,’ from ever being resorted to. 
He then enters upon the history of the Committee, beginning 
with the speech by which the Minister introduced it. 

‘ Whatever effect this elaborate display of Lord Castlereagh may 
have produced upon his audience, certain it is, that when he disclos- 
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‘ed to the House of Commons the names of the twenty-one national 
benefactors, to whom he was about to delegate this momentous trust 
of restoring the resources of the country by retrenchment and eco- 
nomy—when it appeared from such disclosure, that a considerable 
portion of these gentlemen were the fellow-servants of the noble 
Lord in office, and that a great majority of the remainder were gentle- 
men who avail themselves of every opportunity for expressing their 
unqualified approbation of his measures—there were members in that 
assembly, the best qualified, from experience and independence of 
situation, to form an accurate judgment upon such subjects, who 
did not hesitate to expose to the nation, in language pretty unquali- 
fied, the gross and insulting delusion which was about to be practis- 
ed upon it.’ 
But the principles upon which the persons were selected, ap- 
pear to have been, with great frankness, certainly, if with little 
wisdom, stated before hand by the Noble mover. An extract 
from his reported speech is given from the Parliamentary De- 
bates; and it consists of an open attack, hardly veiled by the 
forms of civility, upon all members of Parliament who belong 
to no political party, and judge on each question for themselves. 
The Minister of the Crown sneers at those persons as, ‘ with 
‘ great honour to themselves, and no doubt with great advan- 
‘ tage to their country, reserving their minds for an impartial 
‘ consideration of every topic;’ buthe says, ‘ they are not very 
‘ numerous, nor are they treated with peculiar respect by the 
* other side of the House.’ He therefore ‘ rejects the wsion- 
‘ ary prospect of choosing the Committee out of that rare and 
* pure class of mortals.’ We avows himself a sharer * in the indis- 
‘ position manifested towards ¢he class of impartial persons ;’ and 
pronounces a laboured eulogy upon the conflicts of party as the 
only means of carrying on the business of the State. Mr Wil- 
berforce at once declared, that he could expect little good from 
a committee so named; as indeed it was obvious, that, when a 
minister objected to neutral members, and professed to chuse 
among party men, he only meant to pack it with his adherents ; 
and he warned the Government against chusing it, so as to give 
no confidence to the country, looking, as it did, and he thought 
most justly, with great alarm, to the increased influence of the 
Crown. 

How far this alarm was well founded, the very first step tak- 
en in the nomination showed. ‘To relieve the Suffering people 
of England from as large a portion of their dreadful burthens as 
could safely be dispensed with, was the avowed object of the 
Committee. A most essential part of the inquiry was, of course, 
into the useless offices fit to be abolished; and this, in every 

view important, was in one respect, namely, with reference to 
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the persons who ought to compose it, by far the most material 
consideration ; for it was the branch of inquiry most certain 
to divide men’s opinions and wishes. Now, the first division 
which took place in the House of Commons was upon two names 
proposed ; the one, an independent country gentleman, member 
for Cornwall, and leaning strongly towards the Government in 
his Parliamentary conduct ; the other, a constant supporter of the 
Minister, and holding, at the time, one of those very places which 
ought to be the most speedily abolished—namely, a paid Commis- 
sioner for India affairs. Upon a division, the placeman was pre- 
ferred, by a majority of forty-two, as the fit person to decide whe- 
ther such places as he held himself, ought to be continued or abo- 
lished. The House next divided upon another proposition of the 
Minister, and preferred to the same county member, a gentle- 
man closely connected with the Administration, holding one office 
which required to be closely examined and reformed, and an- 
other which, according to the obvious intent of the statute of 
Queen Anne, though not by its letter, ought to disqualify the 
holder from sitting in Parliament altogether ; and connected by 
pensions to his family with the 4} per cent. fund, the restora- 
tion of which, to the public, formed one of the most prominent 
objects for the Committee’s attention. The preference of a 
person so amply qualified to enter upon such reforms with vi- 
gour and effect, was testified by a majority of sixty-two vigilant 
and conscientious guardians of the publick purse in that House, 
which is supposed to consist of the representatives of the people. 
After such specimens of the temper in which both the Govern- 
ment and the House were prepared to act, there was the less 
to be wondered at in a county member, attached to Mr Pitt’s 
party generally, but desirous of retaining his independence, re- 
fusing to allow his name to stand on such a Committee. Sir J. 
Sebright declared, that he regarded it as ‘ a gross imposition 
* upon the publick; that he would not set his foot into a com- 
‘ mittee so constituted, as, by so doing, he should be lending his 
‘ aid to mislead and delude; and that he owed it to his country, 
‘ not to practise a gross and scandalous delusion upon it.’ 
The whole number of Opposition members allowed to be named 
was three, of whom one could not attend from the state of his 
health, The rest were ministerial country gentlemen, of whom 
two only had ever been known to take a line at all different from 
the Government, or persons actually in office, or noted expec- 
tants of preferment. 
Thus constituted, the Committee proceeded to fulfil the end of 
its being—and. especially that primary one, of keeping al} discus« 
sion out of sight. The Army Estimates were brought forward 
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immediately by the Secretary at War,—but only for the purpose 
of being postponed till after Easter, ‘ when the Report of the 
Committee would be laid upon the table;’ and, in the mean 
time, those estimates were to be settled in that private and con- 
fidential place. ‘The following remarks place in a striking light 
the prodigious mockery which was thus practised upon the 
country. 


‘ If the nation could afford to be dmused with this expensive and in- 
sulting foolery, it certainly would be curious to speculate upon those 
anxious hours, and days, and weeks, which Lord Palmerston must 
have passed till he knew how he stood with the Committee of Finance — 
till he became perfectly acquainted with the extent of the havoc 
which was making in his estimates by Lord Castlereagh and Mr 
Vansittart, by Mr Huskisson and Mr Peel, by Lord Binning and Sir 
George Clerk, by Mr Holford, the member for Queenborough, and 
the Commissioner in Ireland, Mr Frankland Lewis, * by Mr Hart 
Davis and Mr Gooch, by Lord Clive and Mr Cartwright, and by Mr 
Wilbraham Bootle Wilbraham. If, however, Lord Palmerston’s 
anxiety must have been great, during this painful period of suspense, 
his triumph and gratification could not have been less when he found, 
that between his own estimates and those of the Committee of Fi- 
nance, there was not the difference of even a single soldier, for all the 
military establishment of this great empire. It was on the 12th of 
May, 1817, that Lord Palmerston moved the army estimates for the 
remaining half year; this was the day to which, on the former occa- 
sion, he had specifically deferred the general discussion upon the sub- 
ject; but now his Lordship said, ‘ the labours of the Finance Com- 
“* mittee made it unnecessary for him to trespass at such length as he 
“ might have otherwise felt himself bound to do ; the general and com- 
“ prehensive statements in the Second Report of this Committee would 
* enable gentlemen to satisfy themselves on many points:”’ and, even- 
tually, he moved, for the remaining half year, the precise number of 
men, 121,035, that he had on the former occasion moved for the first 
half year ; so here was exhibited the second great object of a Commit- 
tee of Finance, named by a minister of the Crown, viz. a parliamen- 
tary sanction given to ministerial estimates. It was by these ingeni- 
ous contrivances, that those Army Estimates, which occupied the 
House of Commons for six or seven weeks of the last session of 
parliament in constant discussion (the consequence of which discus- 
sion has been a diminution of 10,000 men) in 1817, did not occupy 
the House for near as many hours, and did not suffer the diminution 
of a single man: but such was the purpose for which this Committee 
of Finance was formed. 


* Since appointed commissioner; then, together with Sir George 
Clerk (since a lay Lord of the Admiralty), in his preparatory or pro- 
bationary state. ) 
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‘ When the Navy Estimates came to be voted in the year i817, 
March 14, the same scene was repeated before the representatives of 
the people, and with the same gravity which had been before display. 
ed respecting the estimates for the army. Sir George Warrander, 
the Lord of the Admiralty who usually moves the supplies for the 
navy, appears to have been influenced by the same distrust of his 
own judgment, and the same deference for the public interests, which 
had marked the conduct of Lord Palmerston; he would only move 
the supplies for the first half year, leaving the provision for the re- 
maining half year to the more matured and dispassionate considera- 
tion of Sir George Clerk and the other members of the Finance 
Committee: And here again there was the same happy coincidence be- 
tween Sir George Warrander and the Finance Committee as on the 
former occasion ; not a single ship too much, no, nor a lay Lord of 
the Admiralty neither, nor one in the least overpaid for all his la- 
borious duties in the service of the State. 

‘ If the actors in these scenes did not speak for themselves, it would 
be quite impossible by any other evidence to satisfy the nation, as to 
the species of treatment which it receives from its representatives.’ 
pp. 23—26, 

A Committee, so admirably calculated by its formation to do 
the work of those that sent it, might well be expected even to 
go beyond its commission; and accordingly, we find it origin- 
ating a measure peculiarly ill adapted to its avowed object, re- 
trenchment, but wonderfully conducive to the real purposes of 
its creation, the protection of existing abuses. The gentlemen 
whom our author has described, began byrecommending the abo- 
lition of certain sinecure places, in each case subject to the vested 
interests ; that is to say, none of those rich sinecures were to cease 
until the decease both of the holders in possession and in re- 
version. But as if afraid of what they had done against the pa- 
tronageof the Crown, they commended at the same time the crea- 
tion of a perpetual pension fund, besideall those already at the com- 
mand of the Crown—a fund expressly devoted tothereward of men 
who should remain a certain time in certain offices of the State. 
There is littie occasion to observe, that the Parliament instanily 
acceded to this advice; and an act was speedily passed, to ‘ en- 
* able his Majesty to recompense the services of persons holding, 
‘ or who have held, high and efficient civil offices.’ It turns 
out, however, that the provision for retired statesmen by profes- 
sion, which this extraordinary act makes, reaches from the Prime 
Minister down to the most humble members of the administra- 
tion, the Secretaries of the Admiralty and under Secretaries of 
State. A scale of pensions is established according to the length 
of their service in those places, respectively, and a fund of forty- 
five thousand a year is vested in the Crown to be thus distribu- 
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ted in retired allowances. The ministers who patronized this 
measure, when for a very short season they exhibited the in- 
explicable and almost miraculous appearance of being’ actually 
out of place, were familiarly termed the ousted clerks. \ Surely 
they have well acted up to their title since their restoration, and 
never so perfectly in character as upon the occasion to which 
we are alluding. ‘This measure for the first time recognises, by 
a solemn act of the Legislature, that there is a separate profes- 
sion or trade of politicians,—of men who enter into the line of 
counselling their Sovereign, and assisting him in the govern- 
ment, and representing him in Parliament, as the means of 
gaining a living, It levels all distinction between the great oflicers 
of State, and the plainest clerk who drudges behind a desk; it 
treats all publick men alike as hirelings, who, while in our em- 
ploy, are sure of their bread, and, when turned out or superannu- 
ated, should be made comfortable by a pittance from their for- 
mer masters. But it also enables the Crown to provide for one 
set of favourites all at once, to the exclusion of every other 
minister who for years may succeed them. Moreover, it en- 
ables a man in the very prime of life to retire with a large pen- 
sion, after a few years service; it begins the system of pensions 
long before any of the sinecures, of which it professes to supply 
the place, have ceased; and, what in a constitutional point of 
view is extremely objectionable, it not only creates valuable of- 
fices tenable with seats in Parliament, but offices, the accept- 
ance of which never vacates the holder’s seat even at first. The 
assumption upon which the measure is founded, that the abo- 
lished places were the property of ‘ the trade,’ as our author 
hath it, is happily exposed by him in the following passages. 

* This pension-making act assumes, as a principle, that the differ- 
ent sinecures abolished by the three or four preceding acts (most of . 
which appear of the lowest and most objectionable description) were 
the absolute property of our * high and efficient public men.” And 
then it logically concludes, that because these offices are abolished, 
our ‘‘ high and efficient public men” must be provided for in some 
ether way. The doctrine of vested interests in existing sinecures 
has been too often carried to an extent sufficiently unwarrantable : 
but to provide against the termination: of a sinecure by creating a 
perpetual pension, and to a greater amount; nay, to make the pen- 
sion begin before the sinecure is to end, exhibits at least a degree of 
acuteness in our “ high and efficient public men,” which has no paraliel 
in any of their predecessors. 

‘ At various periods of our history the Crown has parted with 
great hereditary revenues, which, according to custom, as well as 
by law, the Monarch could grant to either the great and meritorious 
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Officers of State, or to his own personal favourites and connexions ; 
but on no such occasion has any representative of the people had the 
courage to stand up in his place and to say, “ Here is a considerable 
mass of property or plunder, withdrawn from the grasp of our high 
and efficient public men: the people must make it up to them by cor- 
responding pensions. ” 

‘ The rapacious reign of Charles II. furnishes no precedent of this 
kind ; and from the Revolution down to our own time, and during 
which period various places have been abolished, no complaint has 
ever before been made, on such occasions, that the market was too 
scantily supplied for the support of our “ high and efficient public 
men,”? and that some new stock must be created for such purposes, 
But there is no end to the objections to this, disgraceful measure. 
Had the principle, upon which it professes to be founded, been ri- 
gidly adhered to, the people would have been favoured with an ac- 
count of what was actually saved by the abolition of these different 
sinecures in question, for the purpose of seeing how far the money 
saved tallied with that which they were to pay. Then, again, as they 
were to have the honour of supporting our “ high and efficient public 
men” from thenceforth for evermore, merely because certain places 
were taken away, it would have been only an act of justice to the 
peaie to have shown them how these “‘ high and efficient public men” 

ad been hitherto supported by such offices as those of the corrector 
and supervisor of his Majesty's printing press ; compiler of the Dub- 
lin Gazette ; master of the revels; seneschal of his Majesty's ma- 
nors (all in Ireland); or by the offices of the receiver of bishops’ 
rents ; and inspector general of wheeb carriages (in Scotland). 

‘ Again ; if there had been any consistency in the authors of this 
measure, as they professed by this bill to make up to the Crown for 
the patronage it lost from the abolition of these places, by giving it, 
in return, a patronage over pensions, they would have left this pen- 
sion fund at the sole disposal of the Crown, without presuming to 
interfere with its application themselves. But this reforming com- 
mittee have just dealt as freely with the power of the Crown as with 
the money of the people ; they have taken all into their own hands ; 
they have taken upon themselves to select the proper objects of the 
royal bounty ; and they have estimated the precise value of their 
services. Secretaries of State are put down in the Finance Com 
mittee Bill as worth exactly so much—a head ; and all the other high 
and low “ efficient public men” have, in the like manner, each their 
value fixed ; the only condition imposed upon the trade is, that they 
shall have served their time out.’ pp. 29-32. 

The defence of the new plan is rested upon one merit which 
it possesses, when compared with the former one. ‘The sine- 
cure places always existing were sure to be filled, whether per- 
sons who deserved them were to be found or not; whereas, it is 
optional with the Crown to grant or withhold the pensions. 
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The answer to this is manifest; it is an argument, and a very 
powerful one, for abolishing the sinecures, but none for substi- 
tuting pensions in their room. And, indeed, he must be a san- 
guine observer of public affairs, rather than a ear one (like 
the author of the Tract before us), who can bring himself to be- 
lieve that the difference exists at all which. the reasoning, as- 
sumes. For, who can suppose that the fund will ever be treated 
otherwise than as so many sinecure places, and always applied 
by filling each vacancy that appears? But the arg. -w part of 
the Committee’s functions was the settlement of the Estimates ; 
and we find that this body, to whom the whole inquisitorial of- 
fice of Parliament was delegated, and whose exploits were to 
bea compensation for all that the representatives of the people 
could attempt towards relieving their intolerable burthens, did 
really nothing more than collect a little scattered information 
with regard to the estimates of former, compared with those 
of late years, and offer a.piece of good advice naturally grow- 
ing out of that comparison. We shall now state both the com- 
parison and the advice—and then show how both the Parliament 
and the Committee themselves have since acted upon it. 

The whole expense of governing and defending this country 
amounted, before the war, to little more than five millions 
and a quarter; if the charge for Ireland be added, the whole 
was still somewhat under seven millions. ‘These sums are ex~ 
clusive of the costs attending the collection and management of 
the revenue, which were somewhat above a million more, makin 
the whole under eight millions. The charges of the debt and 
sinking fund, were somewhat above 10}; so that the utmost 
limit of the national expenditure, for all purposes, was not 19 
millions. In 1817, when the Committee sat, the Civil and 
Military establishment cost nearly 23 millions; the collection 
of the revenue above 41; and the charges of the debt amount- 
ed'to above 44 ;—making a total expenditure of above 71 
millions, or not much less than four times the expenditure of 
the last peace, taken upon an average of three years; and a 
charge for Government and defence considerably more than 
threefold that of the former period. In what manner this in- 
crease had taken place, the Committee have also given some ma- 
terials for explaining. The whole regular army, cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery, and marines, in 1792, was under 54,000 men ; 
in. 1817, it was about 124,000,—and the navy had increased 
aboye a fourth. The expenses of both forces had also aug- 
mented in a high proportion. In the pay and contingents, in- 
deed, and especially in the pay, there was but a moderate. in- 
crease; for there was a calculation given of the expense of 
pay and contingents for 8000 men, at the two periods, by 
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which it appeared that in 1792, the former was 210,000/,, 
and the latter 85,000/.; in 1817, the former was 270,000/., 
and the latter 60,000/.; whence it is abundantly obvious, 
that the mere article of pay alone could not have made a 
difference of more than 405,000/. upon the establishment of 
1792, and the contingents of 168,000/.; and yet the whole 
expenses of the army exceeded those of the former peace 
by about nine millions. Even if we deduct the difference 
of the half-pay at the two periods, or about two millions, 
there remains the difference of seven millions to be accounted 
for; and this can only be ascribed to the increase of the actual- 
ly embodied force, between two and threefold, of all the esta- 
blishments connected with it, and of the charges, independent 
of mere pay to which it subjects the country. The Committee 
gave one valuable statement, with a view, no doubt, of account- 
ing for, and defending this augmentation, but which can never 
be too constantly kept in view by those who would reduce it. 
They stated the increase of force occasioned by the extension 
of our colonial possessions ; and it appeared that this amounted, 
in all, to very nearly 24,000 men—the bare pay and contin- 
gents of which, at the new rate, amount to about a million, and 
make the difference of the colonial expense, in the two periods, 
as far as regards the pay and contracts of troops alone, not much 
less than a million and a half, borne entirely by the mother 
country. Compare now the whole expense arising from the 
difference of the whole Army, in the articles of pay and con- 
tingents, and we shall find, on the footing of the Committee’s 
estimate, that the establishment of 124,000 men in 1817, cost 
above five millions at the new rate of pay and contingents, 
while the 54,000 of 1792 only cost a million and a halt, at the 
rates of the time, and would have cost considerably under two 
millions, had their pay been raised to the rate of 1817, contin- 
gents and all other expenses remaining the same. The same 
remarks apply still more strongly to the Navy, as far as pay 
goes; that forming a very considerable portion of the whole 
charge. The pay of the men even in 1817 was not much more 
than half a million ; and the whole difference upon pay and half- 
pay together, did not exceed a million; although the excess of 
the whole navy expense was considerably above 44 millions. 

Such were the circumstances in which the Committee made 
their solemn and famous recommendation of economy to the 
House of Commons and the country. It was couched in the 
following remarkable terms. 

‘ “ Your Committce, in making reference to the year 1792, desire 
to call the notice of the House to the low establisl ments of the latter 
part of that year, which were deemed sufficient for all national purposes 
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at that the, an Line contemplation of a bong continuance of peace 3 and 
although many circumstances are materially changed by events 
which have subsequently taken place, so as to prevent any exact 
parallel from being drawn between the two cases, especially in the 
amount of pecuniary charge; yet they submit, that as near an ap- 
proximation to that low scale of establishment and expense as may be 
found consistent with our more extended possessions, and with the aug- 
mented rates of various fixed disbursements, would be highly advan- 
tageous in relieving the burthens and supporting the public credit of the 
country." p. 35. 

Now, we shall pass over the very disputable matter contained 
in the qualifying and restraining words of this recommendation, 
and come at once to the manner in which those upon whom it 
was thus urged, and those who urged it, have since thought fit 
to act upon it; for we are occupied in showing the grounds of 
serious discontent which exist in this country; and the conduct 
of the House of Commons is, beyond all doubt, the chief among 
these. 

The total expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the year 
when the Committee thus recommended every practicable re- 
trenchment, in order to ‘ approximate to the expenditure of 
1792,’ was somewhat above 68} millions, exclusive of the ex- 
o of collecting the revenue; the actual sum was 68,571,000/. 

n 1818, it was 68,821,000/.; in 1819, 69,494,000/.; and in 
1820, it had so far * approximated to that of 1792,’ as to stand 
at the very respectful distance of 70,850,000/.—being an in- 
crease of above two millions and a quarter instead of a dimi- 
nution since the date of the Report. So if we look to the 
details; it did seem rather a suspicious mode of * approxi- 
mating’ to the expense of 1792 (when the Civil establish- 
ment was 1,003,000/.); that in 1817 it should have been 
1,885,000/.; and in the year, after the strong recommen- 
dation, that it should, somchow or other, have risen to 
1,912,0002.; and in 1819, to 2,090,000/. Thus, too, the Navy 
rose in 1818, from 6,473,000/. to 6,521,000J.; and the Ordnance, 
between 1817 and 1819, took its stride from 1,435,000. to 
1,538,000/. The large head of Miscellaneous Service, mean- 
while, was growing apace, undcr the pressure of economical 
recommendation; it expanded from 1,827,000/. to 2,211,000/. 
in 1818; in 1819 it was not brought back to its level; and in 
1820 it still stood at 1,924,000/. But in 1821, when four long 
years had been given to the Government for weighing the re- 
commendation, and longer still to the country for feeling the 
utter neglect of it, the estimates which were laid before Par- 
liament, for the whole military service, Navy, Army, and Ord- 
nance, exceeded, by above 400,000/., the same estimates in 
1817! The point of approximation towards which the eyes 
Cc? 
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of Parliament and the country were pointed by the Com- 
mittee, was the sum of 4,123,000/. including extraordinaries ; 
the manner in which that point was aimed at, was by raising 
the estimates for the ordinary expenses, from 13,951,000/. to 
14,353,000/. ! 

It might be supposed that the production of such estimates, 
and the instantaneous revolt of the Finance Committee from the 
Ministry, would have been one and the same thing. No infir- 
mity of memory can account for their forgetting their own re- 
commendation of 1817—nothing can explain their quietly sub- 
mitting to this utter disregard of it, on the part of those whose 
instruments they had been so short a time before. Silent, 
nevertheless, they were to a man; and it was during this pause 
that Mr Hume—whose persevering industry is above all praise, 
‘ and whom they only undervalue and wish ijl to, who prize the con- 
tinuance of abuses, and are friendly to the creation of arbitrary 
power upon the ruins of the national prosperity—brought forward 
a proposition which, being couched in the very words of the ¢ re- 
commendation ’ itself, brought the sincerity of its authors to a 
somewhat severe test. He moved, ‘ that in the year 1821 
‘ there was a larger disposable force, by 132,367 men, avail- 
able for purposes of Government, than in 1792; and that the 
supplies voted for the expenses of the military establishment 
in 1792 were 2,331,149/., and those for the year 1821 were 
9,500,216/.; and that it was the opinion of the House, that 
under the present situation of the country, it was expedient to 
adopt measures to effect a large reduction in the numbers 
and expenditure of its military establishments; and to ap- 
proximate as near as possible to the establishments of 1792, as 
recommended by the Finance Committee of 1817.’ (p. 37.) 
The following remarks of the Tract before us, are as just as 
they are forcible. 

‘ The sincerity of the Finance Committee was thus brought at 
once to atest. Their Report had been made four years without any 
approximation to that scale of expenditure which they themselves 
had recommended ; the difficulties of the country were greatly in- 
creased ; ‘a return to a metallic currency had been recently effected, 
and the facility greatly augmented thereby of approximating the 
scale of expenditure of 1792. Mr Hume's motion therefore was 
only to ask the House, under these circumstances, to adopt that opi- 
nion which had been voluntarily advanced by the Finance Committee 
in 1817. Reasonable, however, and indeed unanswerable as this pro- 
position was, it was defeated by a majority of 24, the numbers being 
98 to 74; and from that day, the Finance Committee of 1817, or 
much the greatest portion of its members, were the most constant 
and active opposers of every reduction whatsoever, that was propos- 
ed in the course of the session. 
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‘ In any other place but the House of Commons, a committee of 
gentlemen, who had undertaken the trust of examining the expendi- 
ture of all the establishments of the country, with the avowed object 
of “* relieving the burthens and supporting the credit of the nation,” 
and who had given a grave and deliberate opinion as to the means by 
which they conceived this great work might be accomplished,—such 
a committee would be considered in a somewhat perplexing dilemma, 
if they were found all at once to be the foremost in defeating, by 
every means in their power, the very same project which they them- 
selves had suggested. They would feel themselves, at all events, 
bound to satisfy the nation, that accidents, or alterations of one spe- 
cies or another, had interfered with or defeated their reasonings and 
conclusions ; and, above all, they would be intent upon proving to 
the country, that they had not been trifling with public feelings and 
expectations upon subjects of such grave and vital importance. But 
the conduct of the House of Commons is an exception to all rules 
which prevail amongst ordinary men. 

* This preliminary motion of Mr Hume having failed, the Finance 
Committee having refused to act upon or even to recognise their 
own Report, the only course left for Mr Hume, and those who’ sup- 
ported him, was the exercise of that inquisitorial control over the 
public money so wisely vested in the House of Commons, and 
which enables any of its members to bring into public view, and toa 
direct vote, every single article of the public expenditure, as it is 
presented in succession for the necessary supply. It was in this re- 
gular and parliamentary course, that, fora period of nearly four 
months together attempts were made, day after day, and night after 
night, by Mr Hume and other members, but principally by Mr 
Hume, to effect a reduction in every branch of the public expendi- 
ture, and in almost every article of such branch, in strict conformity 
to the recommendation of the Committee of Finance in 1817. On 
every one of these occasions, however, the members of the Finance 
Committee were always too powerful, Lord Castlereagh, who named 
that Committee, and Mr Huskisson, who drew its Report, were the 
constant and active opposers of every reduction that was proposed ; 
and it is unnecessary to add, that a majority of the House of Com- 
mons uniformly adopted their objections. 

‘ But the House of Commons was not content with merely reject- 
ing these obvious and irresistible demands of Mr Hume and his sup- 
porters ; the very attempt at saving pablic money was treated as a 
subject of merriment by the representatives of the people. The 
speeches of Lord Palmerston and Mr Robert Ward upon the re- 
spective subjects of the army and the ordnance estimates, and the 
applause they met with, are striking illustrations of this fact; upon 
more than one of these occasions Mr Brogden himself, the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means, could not resist being playful; and 
Lord Castlereagh, who preserved his vivacity to the last, on the very 
night even of his own defeat, indulged himself in attempting a por- 
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trait of Mr Hume, in the double characters of Harlequin and the 
Clown Grimaldi.’ pp. 37-40. 


Nothing can be more instructive than the conclusion of a 
drama, which, at the beginning, appears to have been deemed 
so lightly of by some of the actors. An impression was made, 
as generally happens, first on the Public, and then communi- 
cated to the House of Commons, The distresses of the times, 
particularly over the agriculturists, increased, and men’s minds 
were irresistibly turned towards the relief to be derived from 
diminishing the publick burthens. Mr Western carried, on one 
day, a motion for repealing the new malt-tax; and a few days 
after, the ministers, who had ascribed this victory at the time to 
mere accident, and with their accustomed tenderness towards the 
people, advised them ‘ not to halloo before they were out of the 
wood ;’ summoned all their friends, and made their threats 
good, by a great majority against the bill. The country gentle- 
men, however, now took the alarm in their turn; they felt the 
distress which was crushing them; they saw the obstinate de 
termination of the Government to give them no relief; and 
they came forth, at the latter end of” the session, as the sup- 
porters of economy and repeal of taxes. Mr Curwen’s motion 
for repealing the agricultural horse-tax, was supported by Mr 
Gooch, who bestowed much praises on Mr Hume’s laborious 
exertions ; described the country as exhausted, its burthens as 
unbearable, and a reduction of expenditure as the only course 
left, when the means were so fearfully contracted. The mi- 
nisters, after vehemently opposing the motion, were defeated 
by a majority of 141 to 118, and threatened to muster their 
forces again upon the next stage; but finding they would only 
encounter a new discomfiture, they at length yielded; Lord 
Castlereagh, in his own inimitable style, observing, that ‘ he 
* considered the question as a matter of sympathy, and he hopes 
‘ the country would accept, with pleasure, the boon which had 
© been conceded, from a sort of warmth of fecling, rather than a 
* deep consideration of the subject.'—* Let us’ (says the author 
of the Tract before us) § be duly grateful for these benevolent 
* dispositions in a minister of the Crown, who has been betray- 
* ed by his feelings, in opposition to his judgment, into conced- 

ing to the people that relief, which, atealine to the division, 
he had no longer the power to withhold—from a tax, which, 
according to Mr Gooch, they were no longer able to pay 
and Jet us hope, that other classes of our fellow-subjects, who 
are affected by taxes much more personally oppressive, and 
much more injurious to the general interests of the state than 
the agricultural horse-tax, may be equally successful in their 
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‘appeal for mercy to the sympathy of the ministers of the 
‘Crown!’ (p. 49.) 

Before the close of the session, it was deemed expedient to 
eall on Parliament for some distinct pledge upon the subject of 
retrenchment; and Mr Hume moved an address, requesting 
the Crown to give directions for a minute investigation of the 
expenses attending the collection and management of the re~ 
venue; a careful revision of all salaries, especially of those in- 
creased since the currency was first tampered with in 1797, 
with a view to reducing them ; and, generally, a reduction of all 
unnecessary expenditure. Hereupon a strange sight was wit- 
nessed. Mr Bankes, of the Committee of 1817, came forth and 
moved an amendment, adopting every matcrial part of the ori- 

inal motion; and chiefly differing from it in prefixing an ac- 
cotwrmaar a of the propriety of a revision of the customs 
then going on, though, strictly speaking, quite unknown to the 
House. In all the rest of the amendment, the recommendation 
of economy, reduction, and revision, followed that of the mo- 
tion, in stronger and more definite language. It was second- 
ed by Mr Gooch, and carried unanimously, after a division in 
favour of the original proposition. 

‘ This closing scene of the session was in every way worthy all 
that had preceded it, and to be the concluding act of the reign of 
the Committee of Finance of 1817. With the single exception of 
the introductory gratuitous piece of flattery to the Government about 
a treasury commission for regulating customhouse fees, and with 
which the House of Commons had nothing then to do, Mr Bankes’s 
amendment was Mr Hume’s motion,. sentence for sentence, subject 
for subject ; in words, indeed, rather stfonger and more definite ; 
but the dignity of the Government, of the Finance Committee, and 
of the House itself, could not submit to take this motion from Mr 
Hume himself; it must come from Mr Bankes; it must come, for- 
sooth, from the Finance Committee. So here the same farce was 
repeated that had been performed before in 1617; and by the very 
same actors, though the parts were differently cast. In 1817, Lord 
Castlereagh exhorted Mr Bankes (among the other gentlemen of his 
Finance Committee) to summon all the firmness he was master of, to 
sift and probe every public grievance to the bottom ; to make every 
possible reduction in the public expenditure ; to abolish every useless 
office; and to restore his country to that state, which should enable 
it to cope with any new difficulties that might arise. Mr Bankes is 
now produced as changing characters with Lord Castlereagh, and he 
gives him back the precise advice which he received from him in 
1817. Be it always remembered, that this was the occasion on 
which Lord Castlereagh compared Mr Hume to both Harlequin and 
the Clown Grimaldi!’ pp. 51-53. 
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We have anticipated somewhat in our narrative of the pro- 
ress of national grievances, and the growth more especially 
of the publick burthens, for the purpose of carrying on, with- 
out interruption, the history, instructive as it is, in a high de- 
gree, of the Finance Committee from its formation in 1817, to 
what may be deemed its dast appearance, in 1821, when its 
members covered themselves with so much glory through the 
whole session ; and, finally, at its close, surpassed themselves, 
like the renowned Roman, of whom Cicero said, that he was 
of such incredible virtue, as at length to outdo his own outdo- 
ings! Return we now to the point where we broke off, in order 
to follow this great body, this phenomenon of economy and re- 
form ; and we shall find ourselves back again at the period of 
1817, the beginning of the permanent peace, and of the time 
when the people naturally expected to breath a little more free- 
ly after all their sufferings and toils. 

The expenditure went on gradually increasing; in 1818, it 
was above a quarter of a million more than the year before; in 
1819, the increase was considerably greater ; ak in 1820, it was 
very nearly two millions more than in 1817. The revenue, 
however, did not keep pace with the expenditure; and though 
it rose considerably in 1818, in 1819 it sunk again; a clear in- 
dication, as the fall was general over all its main branchés, that 
the country was not in the state of plethora which rendered a 
new drain necessary. Nevertheless, to taxation our rulers had 
recourse; and they were supported by our faithful representa- 
tives. Above three millions of new duties were imposed upon 
this exhausted country, .and in the very way most likely to in- 
crease the general distress. For they were made to fall on ar- 
ticles which peculiarly affected the agricultural interest, and the 
labouring classes; tending ultimately to raise the price of all la- 
bour, to abridge in the mean while the comforts of the poor, 
and to increase the burdens on the land. _ But in whatever way 
they had been levied, any augmentation of the public burthens, 
on pretence of maintaining a sinking fund, was an act of cruelty 
only to be equalled by the perverse folly of it. The people had 
every occasion for repose, and every right to it; their necessi- 
ties demanded it; their patience had earned it. The notion of 
taking money from them at such a time, to lay by and accumu- 
late, for the purpose of paying off part of the debt, was worthy 
of the most unfeeling and most unthinking of projectors. The 
amount which it could pay was absolutely below computation, 
when contrasted with the mass of the debt; while the load al- 
ready on the country was so heavy, that the increase of it was 
sure to be sensibly felt. Then, if the first object had been to 
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make progress in redeeming the debt, that would have been 
done far more quickly, by leaving the capital for some years to 
accumulate in all the channels of productive labour, and after- 
wards raising taxes which the country might have borne to a 
much greater amount, without feeling their pressure, when its 
resources had been augmented, its strength recruited, and the 
only legitimate fund of taxation enlarged, the clear surplus na- 
tional income, above the cost of raising it and of supporting the 
people. 

These reasons would have been abundantly strong enough to 
deter any governors of ordinary sense and humanity from so 
desperate a project; the more especially, seeing their utter ne- 

lect of the great resources to be derived from frugality, and 
their avowed determination to keep up the establishments of every 
kind as near the scale of the war as the patience of the nation 
would suffer. But an operation was going on at the very mo- 
ment of the new Budget, which rendered it infinitely more pre- 
posterous, and rarer: prodigiously the weight of the addi- 
tional burthens. ‘The reader will at once perceive, that we al- 
lude to the Bill then passing for restoring the Currency ; or ra- 
ther the restoration of the ancient value of the currency, which 
had for some time been proceeding at a very perceptible rate, 
and was to be completed by the new measure, which also pre- 


cluded every chance of retreat from the — not then very far 


distant. At the period in question, the Legislature was wholly 
in the dark respecting the effect which this great change was to 
produce upon prices. While some contended that it would 
only raise them in proportion to the difference still subsisting 
between the market and the mint prices of gold, or about*four 
per cent.; others wholly denied this, and maintained, that as a 
rise of the price of gold to this amount had produced a far 
greater rise in other commodities, a fall would be attended with 
a similar depreciation. Most men were disposed to allow, that 
the general prices had not yet fallen with the fall which bullion 
had already experienced; and that the measure just adopted 
would irretrievably sink them, as well as cut off all chance of 
their rising; and that it would accelerate the a when the 
rise in price of the currency already effected should produce its 
entire effect, and add materially to that full result. Some car- 
ried the probable difference as high as fifty per cent., obviously 
an exaggeration ; others deemed twenty-five or thirty as far from 
an over-statement; but the general expectation was of a very 
considerable change taking place in the nominal value of all 
commodities, and an equally general difference of opinion pre- 
vailed as to its probable amount. ‘This, then, was the very mo- 
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ment for doing absolutely nothing in the way of Taxation ; for 
whatever was done, must be in ignorance of the effects. No 
man could tell what a hundred pounds would be worth the next 
year; no man could presume, therefore, to say what he meant 
when he laid on a tax to that amount; he might be levying 110, 
or 120, or 130; but he was aiming a random blow in the dark, 
utterly unable to tell on what point it might fall, or with what force. 
This was surely reason sufficient for pausing, and remaining still 
until the light should dawn. But one thing was clear enough ; 
if the amount or the rate of general depreciation could not be 
foreseep, no man affected to doubt that, to some considerable 
extent, depreciation must take place. The hundred pounds no- 
minally imposed might turn out to be 110, or 120, or more, by 
the time that the tax-gatherer’s hand reached the people’s pock- 
et; but, at all events, it could not be 100—more it must be; so 
must every hundred pounds, or almost every hundred pounds 
of the vast amount of old taxes already in existence; so that, 
supposing not a farthing were added to them by new imposts, 
the change in the currency, without any further aid from the 
Government than what they lent it by passing the, Bill, was most 
surely and effectually adding some millions to the already enor- 
mous burthens of the people—as surely and effectually as if so 
many millions were added to their former amount, by a direct 
operation of finance. 

The least reflection upon the manner in which the Revenue 
of this country is raised, will prove the truth of these positions. 
By far the greater part of the taxes are fixed money duties; 
those really imposed ad valorem are comparatively few. The 
whole gross product * of the taxes in 1818, the year before the 
new duties, was nearly 53} millions for Great Britain. Of this 
the Excise was 24}; and the duties on Auctions and Tea are the 
only material ad valorem heads of excise; they amounted to 
about 13. Of the customs, which exceeded 114 millions, there 
are no duties of any moment except the additional $s. on sugar, 
which are ad valorem; and that has for many years, indeed al- 
most ever since it was imposed, been nominal, from the low price 
of the article; the others certainly do not produce nearly half a 
million. The Post Office, nearly two millions, is a money tax 
entirely; and there remain only the Stamps and Land and As- 
sessed taxes, and of these only a part are ad valorem properly 
speaking; namely, of the stamps, those on bills and receipts, 


* This includes the charges of management, but not the allowances 
of yepayments and drawbacks. 
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those upon conveyances, upon probates, and a part only of the 
legacy duty; the whole of these amount to 5} millions, includ- 
ing the stamps on law proceedings, which are money duties; of 
this sum, certainly not 4 millions were ad valorem. Of the land 
and assessed taxes, only the House tax falls properly within this 
description, and it yielded less than 1} million. At the very ut- 
most, then, of the enormous sum levied upon the country, only 
between seven and eight millions were placed beyond the reach 
of the change effected in the currency, leaving above 46 mil- 
lions within the fall scope of its operation; so that each million 
became in reality twelve or thirteen hundred thousand pounds. 
Those who only allowed the change to be four or five per cent., 
would have estimated this alteration as equal to a rise of at Ieast 
two millions; but the general opinion (which the event has con- 
firmed) put it much higher; and there can be no doubt that 
the people have been paying nearer ten millions more than they 
did upon the same old taxes, while the currency was depreciat- 
ed. Such was the precise moment chosen for the imposition of 
three millions of new taxes, by those financial scourges, the pa- 
trons of extravagance and sinking funds, and their supporters, 
the representatives of the people. ‘The cruel operation at that 
very time going on so rapidly, of increasing the old duties, 
could not satisfy these remorseless calculators; and they must 
invent new bartieete while events were going forward, the ef- 
fects of which they could only so fur foresee, as to be sure that 
they must render the old ones unbearable. 

Nor let it be deemed the smallest impeachment of these re- 
marks, that the total revenue raised by means of the taxes, old 
and new, did not increase, as was expected by the authors of 
the additional duties. Comparing the revenue of the United 
Kingdom for the years 1818 and 1820, there is a falling off to 
a trifling amount in the net produce; and in the revenue of 
Great Britain, there is an increase of less than 900,000/., al- 
though the new duties should have raised it above three mil- 
lions. But when a country is taxed so heavily, and the pres- 
sure is so general over almost all articles, the increase of the re- 
venue in one branch, is very apt to be attended with a falling 
off in others; and so it seems to have happened since the war 
taxes were taken off in 1816. Thus the Excise fell off above 
three millions in 1817; but the Customs, Assessed Taxes and 
Stamps, wcreased nearly two millions. In 1818, the.Excise 
rose above three millions, and the progress of the other bran- 
ches was stopt; the Customs indeed fell off. When the new 
duties raised the Excise, the other branches fell off. But if 
there is any connexion between the augmentation of one branch 
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and the decline of another—if a tax on one article, which men 
either cannot or will not dispense with, diminishes the con- 
sumption of others which they can or chuse to go without, the 
worst possible consequence is produced; the comforts of the 
consumer are assailed; the trade of the grower, manufacturer 
and trader, is injured, a certain loss arises from the expenses of 
the change, and no gain accrues to the revenue of the State, 
The new taxes may therefore have been injurious to the whole 
community in a much higher proportion than they benefited 
the revenue. It is also very certain, that if the market of the 
commodities on which they fell was a declining market, their 
pressure would be very unequally distributed; a considerable 
portion of them falling upon the grower or manufacturer, and 
resting there. This must have happened to a great extent in the 
malt-tax, the history of which affords a very instructive lesson 
to the financier. 

At the beginning of the war, the duty upon malt was 10s. 6d. 
a quarter; and the consumption about 3} millions of quarters; 
for the average of five years, ending 1799, was 3,560,000 quar- 
ters. After the duty had been raised to 34s. 8d., the average 
of five years’ consumption was three millions : 16s. were taken off 
in 1816, and 9s. 4d. added again in 1819; making the present 
duty 28s.; in the currency, too, of 1792, and therefore fully 
more than the war malt-tax was when the currency was depre- 
ciated. Now the population, between 1801 and 1821, has in- 
creased from 10,471,000 to 14,069,000; consequently, since 
the beginning of the war, it cannot have increased less » four 
millions, or in the proportion of five to seven. In something 
like the same proportion, ought the consumption of malt to have 
increased, which would have made it now very near five mil- 
lions of quarters; instead of which, it is less than three millions, 
or has actually fallen off above a seventh, instead of increasing 
two-fifths. It should be borne in mind, that the malt tax is not 
the only one which barley pays. The beer duty and the spirit 
duty fal upon it in other stages of manufacture; and in Great 
Britain, no less than 12,755,000/. are now levied by these three 
imposts. If the part which belongs to spirits be deducted, and 
we only take that which belongs to malt and beer, above eight 
millions are thus raised. 

Before quitting this subject, we must state, somewhat more 
particularly, the actual pressure of the taxes; because, though 
nothing can be more certain than the augmentation of this 
pressure, occasioned by the change in the value of the currency, 
men’s minds, deceived by the sound of the figures, are apt to 
overlook it; and cannot, without some effort, bring themselves 
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to perceive it fully. We shall first exhibit, in the convenient 
form of a Table, the variations in the value of the currency, 
and the nominal and real amount of the Revenue at the different 
periods. It is constructed from the accounts contained in the 
Report of the Committee of 1819, and from the foregoing 
Tables. 


TABLE VI.—CURRENCY in which TAXES were Paid, in 
Twelve Years ending 1821. 


Difference per Amount of 

cent. between | Nominal A- Taxes in the 
Market and [mount of Taxes.) Currency of 
Mint Prices. 1792 and 1821. 


Average mar- 
ket price of 
Gold, per oz. 


. 


1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812, 
Sept. to Dec. 1812. 
| 1813, 

Nov, 1812, to 
Mar. 1813, i 
1814, 

1815. 
1816. 
Oct. to Dec. 1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819 (to Feb.) 
1820, 


a 


~ 
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i 71,887,000 60,145,000 
74,815,000 68,106,000 
73,621,000 55,585,000 
73,707,000 51,595,000 
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81,745,000 52,236,000 


835,726,000 58,333,000 
88,394,000 66,698,000 
73,909,000 72,062,000 
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58,757,000 57,259,000 
59,391,000 56,025,000 
58,288,000 54,597,000 
59,812,000 59,812,000 
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61,000,000 61,000,000 


a 


We may now remark, that although this Table gives the 
comparative amount of the taxes in the currency in which they 
were actually paid each year, and at par, it is, tor obvious rea- 
sons, necessary to take an average of years, where there were 
such fluctuations in the depreciation of the currency within the 
space of a few months. Let us then take the two most expen- 
sive periods of the war; the three years 1810, 1811 and.1812, 
and the three years 1813, 1814 and 1815. The average depre- 
ciation in the former period was 21}, and in the latter 284. 
The average nominal amount of taxes in the two periods was, 
inround numbers, 74 millions and 84} millions respectively ; 
but their real amount, at par, was only 58} and 60} respective- 
ly. Therefore the country has been paying, during the last 
year, a larger amount of taxes, by half a million, than it did 
during the most wasteful and oppressive period of the late war ; 
and a larger amount, by nearly three millions, than it did dur- 
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iag the period next to that in point of expenditare, Mothing 
can more truly illustrate the effects of the return to cash pay- 
ments than this statement. The measure may have been wise; 
it may have been inevitable; but it has had the effect of aug- 
menting the pressure of the public burthens to a larger amount 
than the removal of the war taxes relieved the country in 1816, 
When we speak of the return to cash payments, we of course 
do not allude merely to the measures of 1819, but the whole 
operation begun in 1815, of reducing discounts, and thus low- 
ering the market to the mint price of gold. 

Now, the great practical question is, Whether the country 
ought to be burthened, in the sixth year of peace, with a load 
of taxes somewhat greater than was levied during the most ex- 
pensive years of a war wholly unexampled in profusion? That 
our establishments should be reduced to a far lower scale, no 
man, be his political opinions what they may, now ventures se- 
riously to deny. That the higher salaries of publick function- 
aries must be diminished, and that many of their places must 
be dispensed with, is admitted on all hands. 

More difference of opinion may exist with respect to the mi- 
litary establishment; but the impossibility of carrying on the 
government, without relieving the people by substantial re 
trenchments, will in all probability decide this question. The 
Sinking Fund is clung to with greater pertinacity, because it is 
supposed necessary to maintain the publick credit. Yet, in its 
origin, less, by nearly a million and a half, was appropriated to 
the redemption of the debt, than is now allotted for that pur- 
pose, making allowance for the different amounts of the debt at 
the two periods. No man denies that, if the resources of the 
country can bear it, a certain portion of the debt should yearly 
be paid off: But no man of ordinary sagacity now contends that 
the amassing money at compound interest, with this view, is either 
an economical or a rational project. If, instead of raising the 
interest of the redeemed debt, by continuing the taxes allotted 
to its charges, the money were left in the pockets of the people, 
an accumulation far more rapid would take place than any 
thing the powers of the boasted Fund can pretend to effect. 
But it is more than doubtful whether, in the present state of 
the country, any attempts should be made to pay off the debt; 
it seems a sounder, as well as a more merciful policy, to give 
the nation at length some breathing time—spatiwm requiemque 
dolori ;—and, when a remission of the most oppressive taxes 
shall have rendered the others more productive, and recruited 
the financial resources of the State, by augmenting the wealth 
of individuals, then will the time be for obtaining a clear sur- 
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plus of revenue, which may be applied to the discharge of the 
debt, and, with each sum of the principal paid off, set free so 
much interest, and still further reduce so many taxes. This is 
the only kind of sinking fund which is founded upon intelligi- 
ble principles, and calculated to secure its object upon econo- 
mical terms. * 


Art. V. Sardanapalus, a Tragedy. The Two Foscari, a Tra- 
gedy. Cain, a Mystery. By Lorp Bynon. 8vo. pp. 440. 
Murray, London, 1822. 


|g must be a more difficult thing to write a good play—or even 

a good dramatic poem—than we had imagined. Not that 
we should, @ priori, have imagined it to be very easy; but it is 
impossible not to be struck with the fact, that, in comparatively 
rude times, when the resources of the art had been less care- 
fully considered, and Poetry certainly had not collected all her 
materials, success seems to have been more frequently, and far 
more easily obtained. From the middle of Elizabeth’s reign 
till the end of James’s, the drama formed by far the most bril- 
liant and beautiful part of our poetry,—and indeed of our lite- 
rature ingeneral. From that period to the Revolution, it lost a 
part of its splendour and originality; but still continued to oc- 

* Before the commencement of the present Session of Parliament, 
a ministerial pamphlet was published, called the ‘ State of the Na- 
tion,’ and distinguished by a disregard of facts, which could hardly 
have been expected from the most inveterate habits of official asser- 
tion. The exposure.which has frequently been made of its mis- 
statements renders any detailed examination of them here quite su- 
perfluous. Indeed the reader can hardly, for a moment, be deceived 
by so clumsy a piece of fabrication. What, for instance, can be 
thought of a writer who gravely takes credit, on the part of the mi- 
nisters, for all the retrenchments which have been forced upon them 
by their adversaries, and, in many instances, by votes of the House 
of Commons, parading these as if they had been voluntarily made 
upon a system of reduction and economy? Nor is it much less in- 
sulting to the common understanding of the publick, to praise the 
Government for those improvements in the commercial regulations of 
the country, which have been for years pressed upon them by their 
opponents, and as obstinately resisted by them, until, at last, it be- 
came impossible to avoid doing something, when as little has been 
done as was possible. In a literary point of view, the merits of the 
Tract are altogether upon a level with its fairness and candour. 

4 
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cupy the most conspicuous and considerable place in our lite- 
rary annals. For the last century, it has been quite otherwisé— 
our poetry has ceased almost entirely to be dramatic; and,, 
though men of great name and great talent have occasionally 
adventured ‘into this once fertile field, they have reaped no, 
laurels, and left no trophies behind them. The genius of 
Dryden appears nowhere to so little advantage as in his trage- 
dies; and the contrast is truly humiliating when, in a presump-. 
tuous attempt to heighten the colouring, or enrich the simpli- 
city of Shakespeare, he bedaubs with obscenity, or deforms with 
rant, the genuine passion and _profligacy of Antony and Cleo- 
patra—or intrudes on the enchanted solitude of Prospero and, 
his daughter, with the tones of worldly gallantry, or the carica- 
tures of affected simplicity. Otway, with the sweet and mellow 
diction of the former age, had none of its force, variety, or in- 
vention. Its decaying fires burst forth in some strong and irre- 
gular flashes, in the disorderly scenes of Lee; and sunk at last 
in the ashes and scarcely glowing embers of Rowe. 

Since his time—till very lately—the school of our ancient 
dramatists has been deserted: and we can scarcely say that any 
new one has been established. Instead of the irregular and 
comprehensive plot—the rich discursive dialogue—the ram- 
blings of fancy—the magic creations of poetry—the rapid suc- 
cession of incidents and characters—the soft, flexible, and ever- 
varying diction—and the flowing, continuous, and easy versifi- 
cation which characterized those masters of the golden time 
we had tame, formal, elaborate, and stately compositions— 


méagre stories—few personages—characters decorous and con- 


sistent, but without nature or spirit—a guarded, timid, clas- 
sical diction—ingenious and methodical disquisitions—turgid 
or sententious declamations—and a solemn and monotonous 
strain of versification. Nor can this be ascribed, even plau- 
sibly, to any decay of genius among us; for the most ré& 
markable failures bane fallen on the highest talents. We 
have already hinted at the miscarriages of Dryden. The ex- 
quisite taste and fine observation of Addison, produced only the 
solemn mawkishness of Cato. The beautiful fancy and gene- 
rous affections of Thomson, were chilled and withered as soon 
as he touched the verge of the Drama, where his name is asso- 
ciated with a mass of verbose puerility, which it is difficult to 
conceive could ever have proceeded from the author of the 
Seasons and the Castle of Indolence. Even the mighty intel- 
lect, the eloquent morality, and lofty diction of Johnson, which 

ave too tragic and magnificent a tone to his ordinary discourse, 
failed altogether to support him in his attempt to write actual 
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tragedy; and Irene is not only unworthy of the imitator of Ju- 
venal and the author of Rasselas and the Lives of the Poets, 
but is absolutely, and in itself, nothing better than a tissue of 
wearisome and unimpassioned declamations. We have named 
the most celebrated names in our literature, since the decline of 
the drama almost to our own days; and if they have neither 
lent any new honours to the stage, nor borrowed any from it, it 
is needless to say, that those who adventured with weaker 
powers had no better fortune. The Mourning Bride of Con- 
greve, the Revenge of Young, and the Douglas of Home, [we 
cannot add the Mysterious Mother of Walpole—even to please 
Lord Byron], are almost the only tragedies of the last age that 
are familiar to the present; ard they are evidently the works of 
a feebler and more effeminate generation—indicating, as much 
by their exaggerations as by their timidity, their own conscious- 
ness of inferiority to their great predecessors—whom they affect- 
ed, however, not to imitate, but to supplant. 

But the native taste of our people was not thus to be se- 
duced and perverted; and when the wits of Queen Anne’s 
time had lost the authority of living authors, it asserted itself 
by a fond recurrence to its original standards, and a resolute ne~ 
pe of the more regular and elaborate dramas by which they 

ad been succeeded. Shakespeare, whom it had been the fa- 
shion to decry and even ridicule, as the poet of a rude and bar- 
barous age, * was reinstated in his old supremacy: and when 
his legitimate progeny could no longer be found at home, his 
spurious issue were hailed with rapture from foreign countries, 
and invited and welcomed with the most eager enthusiasm on 
their arrival. ‘The German imitations of Schiller and Kotzebue, 
caricatured and distorted as they were by the aberrations of a 


* It is not a little remarkable to find such a man as Goldsmith 
joining in this pitiful sneer. In his Vicar of Wakefield, he con- 
stantly represents his famous town ladies, Miss Carolina Amelia Wilel- 
mina Skeggs, and the other, as discoursing about ‘ high life, Shakes- 

are, and the musical glasses!’—And, in a more serious passage, 
introduces a player as astonishing the Vicar, by informing him 
that ‘ Dryden and Rowe’s manner were quite out of fashion—our 
taste has gone back a whole century; Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and, 
above all, the plays of Shakespeare, are the only things that go down.’ 
‘ How!” says the Vicar, ‘ is it possible that the present age can be 
Pleased with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, and those 
overcharged characters which abound in the works you mention?’ 
No writer of name, who was not aiming at a paradox, would venture 
to say this now. 
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vulgar and vitiated taste, had still so much of the raciness and 
vigour of the old English drama, from which they were,avowed,, 
ly derived, that they instantly became more popular in England, 
than. any, thing ‘that her own artists had recently produced; 
and served still more effectually to recal our affections. to, thejp, 
native.and legitimate rulers. Then followed republications jof 
Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ford, .and, theix; 
contemporaries—and a host of new tragedies, all written, in, 
avowed and elaborate imitation of the ancient models, Miss, 
Baillie, we rather think, had the merit of leading the wayjin 
this return to our old allegiance—and then came a yolume of 
plays by Mr Chenevix, and a succession of single plays, all.of 
considerable merit, from Mr Coleridge, Mr Maturin, Mr Wily 
son, Mr Cornwall, and Mr Milman. The first and the last of, 
these names are the most likely to be remembered ; but, none.of, 
them, we fear, will ever be ranked with the older worthies; nog, 
is it conceivable that any age should ever class them together...,, 
We do not mean, however, altogether to deny, that there may, 
be some illusion, in our habitual feelings, as 10 the merits of the, 
great originals—consecrated as they are, in our imaginations, by, 
early admiration, and associated, as all their peculiarities, and, 
the mere accidents and oddities of their ciction now are, with, 
the recollection of their intrinsic excellences. It is owing.to, 
this, we suppose, that we can scarcely venture to ask ourselves, 
steadily, and without an inward startling and feeling of, alarm, 
what reception one of Shakespeare’s irregular plays—the Tem- 
pest for example, or the Midsummer Night’s Dream—would be, 
likely to meet with, if it were now to appear for the first timg,, 
without name, notice, or preparation ? Nor can, we pursue the hae) 
zardous supposition through all the possibilities to which it inpy 
vites us, without something like a sense of impiety and profanatien, 
Yet, though some little superstition may mingle with our faith, 
we must still believe it to be the true one. ‘Though time may, 
have hallowed many things that were at first but common, and; 
accidental associations imparted a charm to much that was jin, 
itself indifferent, we cannot but believe that there was an origi); 
nal sanctity which time only matured and extended—and,an, 
inherent charm from which the association derived all its Powel) 
And when we look candidly and calmly to the werks of our 
early dramatists, it is impossible, we think, to dispute, that after» 
criticism has done its worst on them—after all deductions for} 
impossible plots and fantastical characters, unaccountable forms, 
of speech, and occasional extravagance, indelicacy and horrors) 
—-there is a facility and richness about them, both of thought 
and of diction—a force of invention, and a depth of sagacity-- 
an originality of conception, and a play of fancy—a nakedness 
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and enérgy of passion, and, above all, a copiousness of imagery; 
and ‘a sweetness and flexibility of verse, which is altogether un- 
rivalled, im earlier or in later times ;—and places them; in our 
estimation, in the very highest and foremost place amiong am 
cient or modern poets. 

‘It is-in these particulars that the inferiority of their recent 
imitators is most apparent—in the want of ease and: variety— 
otiginality and grace. There is, in all their attempts; what+ 
ever may be their other ‘merits or defects,an air of anxiety 
and. labour—and indications, by far too visible, at once of 
timidity and ambition. This may arise, in part, from the 
fact of their being, too obviously and consciously, ‘imitators. 
They do not aspire so much to rival the genius of their origi- 
nals, ‘as to copy their manner. They do not write as ‘hey 
would have written in the present day, but as they imagine they 
themselves would have written two hundred years ago. They 
revive the antique phraseology, repeat the venerable oaths, and 
emulate the quaint familiarities of that classical period—and 
wonder that they are not mistaken for new incarnations of its de- 
parted poets! One great cause why they are not, is, that they 
speak «an unnatural dialect, and are constrained by a masque- 
rade‘habit ; in neither of which itis possible to display that free- 
dom, and those delicate traits of character, which are the life of 
the drama, and were among the chief merits of those’ who once 
exalted it so highly. Another bad effect of imitation, ‘and espe- 
cially of the imitation of unequal and irregular models in’a cri- 
tical age, is, that nothing is thought fit to be copied but the ex- 
quisite and shining passages;—from which it results; in ‘the 
frst place, that all our rivalry is reserved for’ occasions ‘in 
which its success is most hopeless; and, in the second place, 
that instances, even of occasional success, want their proper 
grace and effect, by being deprived of the relief, shading and 
preparation, which they would naturally have received in a less 
fastidious composition ; and, instead of the warm and native and 
ever-varying graces of a spontaneous effusion, the work acquires 
the-false and feeble brilliancy of a prize essay in a foreign 
tongue—a collection of splendid patches of different texture and 
pattern, 

At the bottom of all this++and perhaps as its most efficient 
cause—there lurks, we suspect, an unreasonable and undue 
dread of criticism ;—not the deliberate and indulgent criticism 
which we exercise rather for the encouragement of talent than 
its warning,—but the vigilant and paltry derision which is per- 
petti#lly stirring in all idle’ societies, and but too continually 
present to the'spirits of alk who aspire to its notice. There is 
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nothing so certain, we take it, as that those who .are. the. most 
alert in discovering the faults of a work of genius, are the least 
touched with its beauties. ‘Those who admire. and enjoy. fing 
poetry, in short, are quite a different class of persons from those 
who find out its flaws and defects—who are sharp at detectin 
a plagiarism or a grammatical inaccuracy, and laudably indus- 
trious in bringing to light an obscure passage—sneering at an 
exaggerated one—or wondering at the meaning of some piece 
of excessive simplicity. It is in vain to expect. the. praises, of 
such people ; for they never praise;—and it is truly very little 
worth while to disarm their censure. It is only the praises of 
the real lovers of poetry that ever give it fame or popularity— 
and these are little affected by the cavils of the fastidious. Ye 
the genius of most modern writers seems to be rebuked under 
that of those pragmatical and insignificant censors. They are 
so much afraid of faults, that they will scarcely venture u 
beauties ; and seem more anxious in general to be safé, than 
original. They dare not indulge in a florid and magnificent 
way of writing, for fear of being charged with bombast by. the 
cold-blooded and malignant. They must not be tender, lest 
they should be laughed at for puling and whining; nor discur- 
sive and fanciful like their great predecessors, under pain of 
being held out to derision as ingenious gentlemen, who haye 
dreamed that the gods have made them poetical ! 

Thus, the dread of ridicule, which they have ever before their 
eyes, represses all the emotions, on the expression of which their 
success entirely depends; and in order to escape the blame. of 
those to whom they can give no pleasure, and through whom 
they can gain no fame, they throw away their best chance, of 
pleasing those who are capable of relishing their excellences, 
and on whose admiration alone their reputation must at allie- 
vents be founded. ‘There is a great want of magnanimity, we 
think, as well as of wisdom, in this sensitiveness to blame; apd 
we are convinced that no modern author will ever write withthe 
grace and vigour of the older ones, who does not write with some 

rtion of their fearlessness and indifference to censure. Courage, 
in short, is at least as necessary as genius to the success of a work 
of imagination ; since, without this, it is impossible to attain that 
freedom and self-possession, without which no talents can ever 
have fair play, and, far less, that inward confidence and exalte- 
tion of spirit which must accompany all the higher acts of the 
understanding. , The earlier writers had pr y less occasion 
for courage to secure them these advantages ; as. the public was 
far less criticalin their day, and much more prone to admita- 
tion:than to derision; But we can still trace in their, writings 
the indications both of a proud consciousness of their own pow- 
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érs and privileges, and of a brave contempt for the cavils to 
which they might expose themselves. In our own times, we 
kiiow but one writer who is emancipated from this slavish awe 
of vulgar detraction—this petty timidity about being detected 
in blunders and faults; and that is the illustrious author of 
Waverley and the other novels, that have made an era in our 
literature as remarkable, and as likely to be remembered, as any 
which can yet be traced in its history. We shall not now say 
how large a portion of his success we ascribe to this intrepid 
temper of his genius; but we are confident that no person can 

ait any one of his wonderful works, without feeling that their 
author was utterly careless of the reproach of small imperfec- 
‘tions, disdained the inglorious labour of perpetual correct- 
ness, and has consequently imparted to his productions that spi- 
rit and ease and variety, which reminds us of better times, and 
gives lustre and effect to those rich and resplendent passages to 
which it left him free to aspire. 

Lord Byron, in some respects, may appear not to have been 
wariting in intrepidity. He has not ae been very tract- 
able to advice, nor very patient of blame. But this, in him, 
we fear, is not superiority to censure, but aversion to it; and, 
instead of proving that he is indifferent to detraction, shows on- 
ly; that the dread and dislike of it operate with more than com- 
mon force on his mind. A critic, whose object was to give pain, 
would desire no better proof of the efficacy of his inflictions, 
than the bitter scorn and fierce defiance with which they are 
encountered ; and the more vehemently the noble author pro- 
tests that he despises the reproaches that have been bestowed 
on him, the more certain it is that he suffers from their seve- 
rity, and would be glad to escape if he cannot overbear them. 
But however this may be, we think it is certain that his late 
dramatic efforts have not been made carelessly, or without an- 
xiety. To us, at least, they seem very elaborate and hard- 
wrought compositions; and this indeed we take to be their 
leading characteristic, and the key to most of their peculiari- 
tes, 

“Considered as Poems, we confess they appear to us to be ra- 


‘thet heavy, verbose, and inelegant—deficient in the passion 


and energy which belongs to the other writings of the noble au- 
‘thot—and still more in the richness of imagery, the originality 


"of thought, and the sweetness of versification for which he used 
‘to be distinguished. ‘They are for the most part solemn, pro- 


lixs and: ostentatious—lengthened out by large preparations for 
catastrophes that never arrive, and tantalizing us with ‘slight 
specimens and glimpses of a higher interest scatterod thinly up 
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and down many weary pages of pompous declamation. Alon 
with the concentrated pathos and homestruck sentiments of ‘his 
former poetry, the noble author seems also, we cannot imagine 
why, to have discarded the spirited and melodious versification 
in which they were embodied, and to have formed to himself a 
measure equally remote from the spring and vigour of his fors 
mer compositions, and from the softness and inflexibility of the 
ancient masters of the drama. There are some sweet lines, ani 
many of great weight and energy; but the general march of the 
verse is cumbrous and unmusical. His lines do not vibrate like 
polished lances, at once strong and light, in the hands of his 
persons, but are wielded like clumsy batons in a bloodless afftay, 
Instead of the graceful familiarity and idiomatical melodies of 
Shakespeare, it is apt, too, to fall into clumsy prose, in its ap- 
proaches to the easy and colloquial style; and, in the loftier 
passages, is occasionally deformed by low and common imaged 
that harmonize but ill with the general solemnity of the diction, 
As Plays, we are afraid we must also say that the pieces be- 
fore us are wanting in interest, character, and action :—at least 
we must say this of the two last of them—for there is interest 
in Sardanapalus—and beauties besides, that make us blind to 
its other defects. There is, however, throughout, a want of dra- 
matic effect and variety; and we suspect there is something in 
the character-or habit of Lord B.’s genius which will render 
this unattainable. He has too little sympathy with the ordinary 
feelings and frailties of humanity, to succeed well in their repre- 
sentation—* His soul is like a star, and dwells apart.’ It does 
not § hold the mirror up to nature,’ nor catch the hues of sum 
rounding objects; but, like a kindled furnace, throws out its in 
tense glare and gloomy grandeur on the narrow scene which it 
irradiates, He has given us, in his other works, some glorious 
pictures of nature—some magnificent reflections, and some ini- 
mitable delineations of character: But the same feelings prevail 
in them all; and his portraits in particular, though a little varied 
im the drapery and attitude, seem all copied from the same ‘ri- 
ginal. His Childe Harold, his Giaour, Conrad, Lara, Man 
fred, Cain, and Lucifer;—are all one individual. There is the 
same varnish of voluptnousness on the surface—the same canker 
of misanthrophy at the core, of all he touches. He cannot ‘draw 
the changes of many-coloured life, nor transport himself into 
the condition of the infinitely diversified characters by whom a 
stage should be peopled. ‘The very intensity of ‘his feelings 
the loftiness of his views—the pride of his nature or his genius, 
withhold him from ‘this identification ; so that ‘im personati 
the heroes of the scene, he does little but repeat himself} ‘It 
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would be better for him, we think, if it were otherwise. We are 
sue it would be better for his readers. He would get more 
fame, and things of far more worth than fame, if he would con- 
descend to a more extended and cordial sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures; and we should have more variety of fine 
poetry, and, at all events, better tragedies. _We have no busi- 
ness ‘to read hima homily on the sinfulness of pride and un- 
charity; but we have a right to say, that it argues a poorness of 
genius to keep always to the same topics and persons; and that 
the! world will weary at last of the most energetic pictures of 
misanthropes and madmen—outlaws and their mistresses ! 
Aman gifted as he is, when he aspires at dramatic fame, 
should emulate the greatest of dramatists. Let Lord B. then 
think of Shakespeare—and consider what a noble range of cha- 
sacter, what a freedom from mannerism and egotism, there is in 
him! How much he seems to have studied nature; how little 
tohave thought about himself; how seldom to have repeated 
or glanced back at his own most successful inventions! Why 
indeed should he? Nature was still open before him, and inex- 
baustible; and the freshness and variety that still delight his 
readers, must have had constant attractions for himself. Take 
his' Hamlet, for instance. What a character is there !—how full 
of thought and refinement, and fancy and individuality! ‘* How 
§,infinite in faculties! In form and motion how express and ad- 
‘:mirable! The beauty of the universe, the paragon of animals!’ 
Yet close the play, and we meet with him no more—neither in the 
author’s other works, nor any where else! A common author, 
who had hit upon such a character, would have dragged it in 
atevery turn, and worn it to very tatters. Sir John Falstaff, 
‘igain, is a world of wit and humour in himself. But except in 
the two parts of Henry 1V., there would have been no trace of 
such a being, had not the author been ‘ ordered to continue 
‘him’ in the Merry Wives of Windsor. He is not the least like 
Renedick, or Mercutio, or Sir Toby Belch, or any of the other 
witty: personages of the same author,—nor are they like each 
other, Othello is one of the most striking and powerful inven- 
tions on the stage. But when the play closes, we hear no more 
ofhim! The poet’s creation comes no more to life again under 
a fictitious name, than the real man would have done. Lord 
Byron, in Shakespeare’s place, would ‘have peopled the world 
with black Othellos! What indications are there of Lear in 
any of his earlier plays? ‘What trates of it:in any that he wrote 
afterwards? None, It might have been writtem by any other 
man, he isso little conscious of it. : He never once returns. to that 
huge sea of sorrow ; but has left! it. standing by itself, shoreless 
and unapproachable. Who else could have afforded not to have 
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‘ drowned the stage with tears’ from such asoutce? But we 
must break away from Shakespeare, and come at last to: the 
work before us. 4 
In a very brief preface, Lord B. renews his protest against 
looking upon any of his plays, as having been composed ‘ with 
* the most remote view to the stage’—and, at the same time, 
testifies in. behalf of the Unities, as essential to the existence.of 
the drama—according to what ‘ was, till lately, the law of Ji- 
* térature Susan the world, and is still so, in the more ¢i- 
‘ vilized parts of it.’ We do not think those opinions very 
consistent ; and we think that neither of them could possibly find 
favour with a person whose genius had a truly dramatic charac- 
ter. We should as soon expect an orator to compose a speech al- 
together unfit tobe spoken. A drama is not merely a dialogue, but 
an action: and necessarily supposes that something is to pass be- 
fore the eyes of assembled spectators. Whatever is peculiar to 
its written part, should derive its peculiarity from this considera- 
tion. Its style should be an accompaniment to action—and 
should be calculated to excite the emotions, and keep alive the 
attention, of gazing multitudes. If an author does not bear 
this continually in his mind, and does not write in the ideal 
presence of an eager and diversified assemblage, he may bea 
oet perhaps, but assuredly he never will be a dramatist. If 
ied B. really does not wish to impregnate his elaborate scenes 
with the living spirit of the iota be has no hankering af- 
ter stage-effect—if he is not haunted with the visible present- 
ment of the persons he has created—if, in setting down a ve- 
hement invective, he does not fancy the tone in which Mr Kean 
would deliver it, and anticipate the long applauses of the pit, 
then he may be sure that neither his feelings nor his genius are 
in unison with the stage at all. Why, then, should he affect 
the form, without the power of tragedy? He may, indeed, 
produce a mystery like Cain, or a far sweeter vision like Man- 
fred, without subjecting himself to the censure of legitimate 
criticism; but if; with a regular subject before him, capable of 
all the strength and graces of the drama, he does not feel him- 
self able or willing to draw forth its resources so as to affect 
an audience with terror and delight, he is not the man we want 
—and his time and talents are wasted here. Didactic reason- 
ing and eloquent description, will not compensate, in a play, 
for a dearth of dramatic spirit and invention: and besides, ster- 
ling sense and poetry, as such, ought to stand by themselves, 
without the unmeaning mockery of a dramatis persone. 
As to Lord Byron’s pretending to set up the Unities at this 
time of day, as‘ the law of literature throughout. the world,’ 
it is mere caprice and contradiction. He, if ever man was, 
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is a.law to MMmsetf-‘.a chartered libertine ;’—-and now, when 
he is tired of this unbridled, license, he wants. to do. penance 
within the Unities! This certainly looks very like affectation ; 
or,:if. there is any thing sincere in it, the motive, must be, 
that, by getting rid of so much story and action, in order to 
simplify the plot and bring it within the preorenes limits, he 
may fill up the blank spaces with long discussions, and have 
nearly. all the talk to himself! For ourselves, we will confess 
that we have had a considerable contempt for these same Uni- 
ties, ever since we read Dennis’s Criticism on Cato in our boy- 
hood—except indeed the unity of action, which Lord Byron 
does not appear to set much store by. Dr Johnson, we con- 
ceive, has pretty well settled this question: and if Lord Byron 
chuses to grapple with him, he will find that it requires a 
stronger arm than that with which he puts down our Laureates. 
We shall only add, that when the moderns tie themselves down 
to write tragedies of the same length, and on the same simple 
lan, in other respects, with those of Sophocles and Aischy~ 
Le, we shall not object to their adhering to the Unities; for 
there can, in that case, be no sufficient inducement for violating 
them. But, in the mean time, we hold that English dramatic 
oetry soars above the Unities, just as the imagination does. 
he only pretence for insisting on them is, that we suppose the 
stage itself to be, ane and really, the very spot on which a 
given action is performed; and, if so, this space cannot be re- 
moved to another. But the supposition is manifestly quite con- 
trary to truth and experience. The stage is considered merely 
as a place in which any given action ad libitum may be perform- 
ed; and accordingly may be shifted, and is so in imagination, 
as often as the action requires it. That any writer should ever 
have insisted on such an unity as this, must appear sufficiently 
preposterous ; but, that the eon of it should be taken up by 
an author whose plays are never to be acted at all, and which, 
therefore, have nothing more than a nominal reference to any 
stage or locality whatever, must strike one as absolutely incre- 
e. 
It so happens, however, that the disadvantage, and, in truth, 
absurdity, of sacrificing higher objects to a formality of this 
kind, is strikingly displayed in one of these dramas—THE Two 
Foscari.. The whole interest here turns upon the younger 
of them having returned from banishment, in defiance of the 
law and its consequences, from an unconquerable longing after 
his own.country. Now, the only way to have made this senti- 
ment palpable, the practicable foundation of stupendous suffer- 
ings, would have been, to have presented him to the audience 
3 
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wearing out his heart in exile—and forming his resolution; to 
returp,, at a distance from his country, or hovering, in excrus 
ciating suspense, within sight of its borders. We might. thea 
have caught some glimpse of the nature of his motives, and.of 
so extraordinary a character. But as this would have been 
contrary to one of the unities, we first meet with him led from 
* the Question,’ and afterwards taken back to it in the Ducal 
Palace, or clinging to the dungeon-walls of his native city, and 
expiring from his dread of leaving them; and therefore feel 
more wonder than sympathy, when we are told; in # Jeremiad 
of wilful lamentations, that these agonizing consequences have 
resulted, not from guilt or disaster, but merely from the inten- 
sity of his love for his country. 

But we must now look at the Tragedies; and on turning 
again to SanpanaPALus, we are half inclined to repent of 
the severity of some of our here remarks, or to own at 
least that they are not strictly applicable to this performance. 
It is a work beyond all question of great beauty and power; 
and though the heroine ‘has many traits in common with the 
Medoras and Gulnares of Lord Byron’s undramatic poetry, 
the hero must be allowed to be a new character in his hands. 
He has, indeed, the scorn of war, and glory, and priestcraft, and 
regular morality, which distinguishes the rest of his Lordship’s 
favourites; but he has no misanthropy, and very little pride— 
and may be regarded, on the whole, as one of the most’ ‘truly 
good-humoured, amiable and respectable voluptuaries to whom 
we have ever been presented. In this conception of his charac- 
ter, the author has very wisely followed nature and fancy rather 
than history. . His Sardanapalus is not an effeminate, worn-out 
debauchee, with shattered nerves and exhausted senses, the 
slave of indolence and vicious habits; but a sanguine votary of 
pleasure, a princely epicure, indulging, revelling in boundless 
luxury while he can, but with a soul so inured to voluptuousness, 
so saturated with delights, that pain and danger, when they 
come uncalled for, give him neither concern nor dread; and he 
goes forth, from the banquet to the battle, as to a dance or 
measure, attired by the Graces, and with youth, joy, and love 

xfor his guides. He dallies with Bellona as her.bridegroomn— 
for his sport and pastime; and the spear or fan, the shield or 
shining mirror, become his hands equally well, He-enjoys life, 
in short, and triumphs in death ; and whether in prosperous or 
adverse circumstances, his soul smiles out superior to evil. |The 
Epicurean philosophy of Sardanapalus: gives him a fine oppor- 
tunity, in his conferences with his stern and confidential adviser, 
Salemenes,to'contrast his own ‘imputed and fatal vices of ease 
i 
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arid love of pheasure with the boasted virtues of his predecessors, 
War and Conquest; and we may as well begin with a short speci- 
men of this characteristic discussion. Salemenes is brother to 
the neglected queen ; and the controversy originates in the mo- 
flarch’s allusion to her. 
‘ Sard. Thou think’st that I have wrong’d the queen: is’t 
not so? 
Sale. Think ! Thou hast wrong’d her ! 
Sard. Patience, prince, and hear me. 
. She has all power and » yryce of her station, 
Respect, the tutelage of Assyria’s heirs, 
The homage and the appanage of sovereignty, 
I married her as monarchs wed—for state, 
And loved her as most husbands love their wives. 
If she or thou supposedst I could link me 
Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 
Ye knew nor me, nor monarchs, nor mankind. 
Sale. I pray thee, change the theme; my blood disdains 
Complaint, and Salemenes’ sister seeks not 
Reluctant love even from Assyrie’s lord ! 
Nor would she deign to accept divided passion 
With foreign strumpets and Ionian slaves. 
The queen is silent. 
Sard. And why not her brother ? 
Sale. I only echo thee the voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 
Sard, The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! they murmur 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 
To dry into the desert’s dust by myriads, 
Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges ; 
Nor decimated them with savage laws, 
Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 
Or Babylonian walls. 
Sale, Yet these are. trophies 
More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines, 
And lavish’d treasures, and contemned virtues. 
Sard. Or for my trophies I have founded cities : 
There’s Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 
In one day—what could that blood-loving beldame, 
My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 
Do more, except destroy them ? , 
5 * Tis most true ; 
I own thy merit in those founded cities, 
Built fora whim, recorded witha verse 
Which shames both them aud thee to coming ages. 
Sard. Shame me! By, Baal, the cities, though well built, 
Are not more goodly than the verse! Say what 
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Thou wilt 'gainet the truth of that brief record 
Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human ; hear—“ Sardanapalus 
“The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
* Tp one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 
“ Eat, drink, and love ; the rest’s not worth a fillip.” 
Sale. A worthy moral, and a wise inscription, 
For a king to put up before his subjects ! 
Sard. Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set up edicte— 
“« Obey the king—contribute to his treasure— 
“ Recruit his phalanx—-spill your blood at bidding— 
« Fall down and worship, or get up and toil.” 
Or thus—“ Sardanapalus on this spot 
“ Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 
‘* These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy.” 
I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb ; I take no license 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 
Sale. Thy sires have been revered as gods— 
Sard. In dust 
And death, where they are neither gods nor men, 
Talk not of such to me! the worms are gods ; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of farther nutriment. 
Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue— 
I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 
But nothing godlike—unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that ’s human) 
To be indulgent to my own.’—pp. 18-21. 

But the chief charm and vivifying angel of the piece is 
Myrrnua, the Greek slave of Sardanapalus—a beautiful, heroic, 
devoted, and etherial being—in love with the generous and 
infatuated monarch—ashamed of loving a barbarian—and use- 
ing all her influence over him to ennoble as well as to adorn 
his existence, and to arm him against the terrors of its close. 
Her voluptuousness is that of the heart—her heroism of the 
affections. If the part she takes in the dialogue be sometimes 
too subdued and submissive for the lofty daring of ‘her charac- 
ter, it is still such as might become a Greek slave—a lovely 
Ionian girl, in whom the love of liberty and the scorn of 
death, was tempered by the consciousness of what she regarded 
as a degrading passion, and an inward sense of fitness and de- 
corum with wean to her condition. The development of 
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this character and its consequences, form so material a part of 
the play, that most of the citations with which we shall ‘illus- 
trate our abstract of it, will be found to bear upon it. 
Salemenes, in the interview to which we have just alluded, 
had driven * the Ionian minion’ from the royal presence by 
his reproaches. . After his departure, the Monarch again recals 
his favourite, and reports to the warning he had received. 
Her answer lets us at once into the nobleness and delicacy of 
her character. 
‘ Myr. He did well. 
Sard. And say’st thou so ? 
Thou whom he spurn’d so harshly, and now dared 
Drive from our presence with his savage jeers, 
And made thee weep and blush ? 
Myr. I should do both 
More frequently—and he did well to call me 
Back to my duty. But thou spakest of peril— 
Peril to thee— 
Sard. Ay, from dark plots and sngres 
From Medes—and discontented troops and nations. 
I know not what—a labyrinth of things— 
A maze of mutter’d threats and mysteries : 
Thou know’st the man—it is his usual custom. 
But he is honest. Come, we'll think no more on’t—~ 
But of the midnight festival. 
Myr. *Tis time 
To think of aught save festivals. ‘Thou hast not 
Spurn’d his sage cautions ? 
Sard. What ?—and dost thou fear ? 
Myr. Fear !—I'm a Greek, and how should I fear death ? 
A slave, and wherefore should I dread my freedom 2 
Sard. Then wherefore dost thou turn so pale ? 
Myr. I love 
Sard. And do not I? I love thee far—far more 
Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 
Which, it may be, are menaced ; yet I blench not, 
Myr. When he who is their ruler 
Forgets himself, will they remember him ? 
Sard. Myrrha! 
Myr. Frown not upon me: you have smiled 
Too often on me not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur.—King, I am your subject ! 
Master, I am your slave! Man, I have loved you !— 
Loved you, I know not by what fatal weakness, 
Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs— 
''X slave, ‘and hating fettérs—an Ionian," 
And, therefore, when I love a strangér, méré” 
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Degraded by that passion than by chains ! 
Still I have loved you. If that love were strong 
Enough ‘to overcome all former nature, 
Shall it not claim the privilege to save you ? 
Sard. Save me, my beauty! Thou art very fair, 
And what I seek of thee is love—not safety. 
Myr. And. without love where dwells sctaity! ? 
Sard. I speak of woman's love. 
Myr. The very first 
Of human life must.spring from woman’s breast, 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 
Sard. My eloquent Ionian! thou speak’st music, 
The very chorus of the tragic song 
I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pastime 
Of thy far father-land. Nay, weep not—calm thee. 
Myr. I weep not—But I pray thee, do not speak 
About my fathers or their land. 


Sard. Yet oft 
Thou speakest of them. 
Myr. True—true : constant thought 


Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 
But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me. 


Sard. Well, then, how wouldst thou save me, as thou saidst ? 
Myr. Look to the annals of thine empire’s founders. 
Sard. They are so blotted o’er with blood, I cannot. 


But what wouldst have? the empire has been founded. 
I cannot go on multiplying empires. 
Myr. Preserve thine own. 
Sard. At least I will enjoy it. 
Come, Myrrha, let us on to the Euphrates ; 
The hour invites, the galley is prepared, 
And the pavilion, deck’d for our return, 
In fit adornment for the evening banquet, 
Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto the stars which are above us 
Itself an opposite star ; and we will sit 
Crown’d with fresh flowers like—— 
Myr. Victims, 
Sard. No, like sovereigns, 
The shepherd kings of patriarchal times, 
Who knew no brighter gems than summer wreaths, 


And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on.’ pp. $1-36. 
The second act; which contains the details of the conspiracy 
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of Arbaces, its detection, by the yigilance of Salemenes, and the 
too rash and hasty forgiveness of the rebels:by the king, is, on 
the whole, heavy and uninteresting. Early in the) third act, 
the royal banquet is disturbed by sudden tidings of: treason and 
revolt; and then the reveller blazes. ont,into:the hero; ‘and the 
Greek blood of Myrrha mounts to: its proper office!!! The fol- 
lowing passages are striking. “A messenger says, 
‘ Prince Salemenes doth implore the king 

To arm himself, although but for a moment, 

And show himself unto the soldiers : his 

Sole presence in this instant might do more 

Than hosts can do in his behalf. 


Sard. What, ho! 
My armour there. 

Myr. And wilt thou ? 

Sard. Will I not ? 


Ho, there !—But seek not for the buckler ; ’tis 
Too heavy :—a light cuirass and my sword. 
Myr. How I do love thee! 
Sard. I ne’er doubted it. 
Myr. But now I know thee, 
Sard. (arming himself) 
Give me the cuirass—so : my baldric; now 
My sword: I had forgot the helm, where is it ? 
That’s well—no, ‘tis too heavy: you mistake, too— 
It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. 
Sfero. Sire, I deem’d 
That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow bencath—and, trust me, 
This is of better metal though less:rich. 
Sard. You deem'd! Are you too turn'da rebel? Fellow i 
Your part is to obey : return, and—no— 
It is too late—I will go forth without it. 
Sfero. At least wear this. 
Sard. Wear Caucasus! why, ’tis 
A mountain on my temples, 
Myrrha, retire unto a place of safety. 
Why went you not forth with the other damsels ? 
Myr. Because my place is here, 
I dare all things 
Except survive what I have loved, to be 
A rebel’s booty : forth, and do your bravest. '—pp. 85-89. 

The noise of the conflict now reaches her in doubtful cia- 
mour; and a soldier comes in, of whom she asks how the king 
bears himself—and is answered, 

‘ Alt, Like a king.. I must find Sfero, 
And bring him a new spear and his own helmet. 
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He fights till now bare-headed,; and by far 

Too much exposed. The soldiers’ knew his face, 
And the foe too; and in the’moon's broad light, 
His silk tiara and his flowing hair 

Make him a mark too royal. Every arrow 

Is pointed at the fair hair and fair features, 

And the broad fillet which crowns both. 

The king! the king fights as he revels ! 

Myr. ’Tis no dishonour—no— 

’Tis no dishonour to have loved this man. 

I almost wish now, what I never wish’d 

Before, that he were Grecian. If Alcides 

Were shamed in wearing Lydian Omphale’s 
She-garb, and wielding her vile distaff; surely 
He, who springs up a Hercules at once, 

Nurs’d in effeminate arts from youth to manhood, 
And rushes from the banquet to the battle, 

As though it were a bed of love, deserves 
That a Greek girl should be his paramour, 

And a Greek bard his minstrel, a Greek tomb 
His monument ! 

Officer. Lost, 
Lost almost past recovery. Zames! Where 
Is Zames ? 

Myr. ¢solus) He's gone ; and told no more than that all’s lost! 
What need have I to know more ? In those words, 
Those little words, a kingdom and a king, 

A line of thirteen ages, and \the lives 

Of thousands, and the fortune of all left 

With life, are merged ; and I, too, with the great, 
Like a small bubble breaking with the wave 
Which bore it, shall be nothing. ’—pp. 92-93. 

Soon after, she rushes out in agony to meet the fate that 
seemed impending. The king, however, by his daring valour, 
restores the fortune of the fight; and returns, with all his train, 
to the palace. ‘The scene that ensues is very masterly and cha- 
racteristic. He says, 

* I am spent; give me a seat. 

Sale. There stands the throne, Sire. 

Sard. *Tis no place to rest on, 
For mind nor body: Tet me have a couch, 



































































































































[They place a seat. 
A peasant’s stool, I care not what: so—now 
I breathe more freely. 
Sale. This great hour has proved 
The brightest and most glorious of your life. 
Sard. And the most tiresome. Where's my cup-bearer ? 
Bring me some water. 
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Sale. (smiling.) .. . \’Tis the first timé he 
Ever had such an order ; even I, 
Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 
Sard. Blood—doubtless. 
But there’s enough of that shed ; as for wine, 
I have learn’d to-night, the price of the pure element : 
Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renew’d, 
With greater strength than the grape ever gave me, 
My charge upon the rebels. 
(Turning to Myrrha.) 
Know’st thou, my brother, where I lighted on 
This minion ? 
Sale. Herding with the other females, 
Like frighten’d antelopes. 
Sard. No: like the dam 
Of the young lion, femininely raging, 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers 
In the pursuit. 
Sale. Indeed ! 
Sard. You see, this night 
Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash’d through her long hair 
As it stream’d o’er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all tlie din, 
As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, 
Jarr'd but not drown’d by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own born whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, whieh she caught up 
From a dead soldier's grasp ; all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 
Come down to hail us hers. 
Sale. (in retiring.) Myrrha! 
Myr. Prince. 
Sale. You have shown a soul to-night, 
Which, were he not my sister’s lord ——But now 
I have no time: thou lov’st the king ? 
Myr. I love 
Sardanapalus. 
Sale. But wouldst have him king still ? 
Myr. I would not have him Jess than what he should be 
Sale. Well, then, to have him king, and yours, and all 
He should, or should not be ; to have him /ipe, 
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Let him not sink back into luxury. 
You have more power upon his spirit than 
Wisdom within these walls, or fierce rebellion 
Raging without: look well that he relapse not. 
Myr. There needed not 'the voice of Salenienes 
To urge me on to this: I will not fail. 
All that a woman’s weakness can 
Sale. Is power 
Omnipotent o'er such a heart as his ; 
Exert it wisely. [Exit SaLeMenes. 
Sard. Myrrha! what, at whispers 
With my stern brother?) I shall soon be jealous. 
Myr. (smiling.) You have cause, sire; for on the earth there 
breathes not 
A man more worthy of a woman’s love— 
A soldier's trust—a subject’s reverence— 
A king’s esteem—the whole world’s admiration! 
Sard. Praise him, but not so warmly. I must not 
Hear those sweet lips grow eloquent in aught 
That throws me into shade ; yet you speak truth.’ p. 100-105. 
The fourth act opens with Myrrha watching over the trou- 
bled sleep of her lover, and his starting from a horrid dream 
of Nimrod and Semiramis, which is told too much at length. 
The picture, however, of the female conqueror, is given with 
great force. He thought he was sitting at a dreary banquet with 
all his dead ancestors—and says to Myrrha, 
* Sard. In thy own chair—thy own place in the banquet— 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle—but 
Instead—a gray-hair’d, wither’d, bloody-eyed, 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown‘d upon the brow, 
Furrow’d with years, yet sneering with the passion 
Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, ‘ 
Sate :—my veins curdled. 
Myr. . Is this all ? 
Sard. P Upon 
Her right hand—her lank, bird-like right hand—stood 
A goblet, bubbling o’er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, fill’d with—what I saw not, 
But turn’d from it and her. But all along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 
Of various aspects, but of one expression. 
Ay; Myrrha, but the woman ! 
The female who remain’d, she flew upon me, 
And burnt my lips up with her noisome kisses ! 
And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flow’d around us, till 
Each form’d a hideous river, Still she clung ; 
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The other phantoms, like a row of statues, 

Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 

Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as if, 

In lieu of her remote descendant, I . 

Had been the son who slew her for her incest.’ pp. 110-113. 

After this, there is an useless and unnatural scene with the 
queen, whose fondness her erring husband meets with great kind- 
ness and remorse. «It is carefully, but rather tediously written ; 
and ends, a great deal too long after it ought to have ended, 
by Salemenes carrying off his sister in a fit. 

The force of the rebels still increasing, the king urges Myrrha 
to retire from the growing danger. She refuses constantly; and 
he rejoins, 

* Sard. You spoke of your abasement. 

Myr. And I feel it 
Deeply—more deeply than all things but love. 

Sard. Then fly from it. 

Myr. "Twill not recal the past— 
*Twill not restore my honour, nor my heart. 
No—here I stand or fall. If that you conquer, 
I live to joy in your great triumph ; should 
Your lot be different, I'll not weep, but share it. 
You did not doubt me a few hours ago. 

Sard. Your courage never—nor your love till now. 
I thought to have made my realm a paradise, 
And every moon an epoch of new pleasures. 
I took the rabble’s shouts for love—the breath 
Of friends for truth—the lips of woman for 
My only guerdon—so they are, my Myrrha: 

{He kisses her. 

Kiss me. Now let them take my realm and life! + 
They shall have both, but never thee! 

Myr. No, never ! 
Man may despoil his brother man of all 
That’s great or glittering—kingdoms fall—hosts yield—~ 
Friends fail—slaves fly—and all betray—and, more 
Than all, the most indebted—but a heart 
That loves without self-love! "Tis here—now prove it.’ 

pp- 131-133. 

The fifth act gives, rather languidly, the consummation of the 
rebellion. Salemenes is slain; and the king, in spite of a des- 
perate resistance, driven back to his palace and its gardens. 
He then distributes his treasure to his friends, and forces them 
to embark on the river, which is still open for their escape; only 
requiring, as the last service of his faithful veterans, that they 
should build up a huge pile of combustibles round’ the throne 
in his presence-chamber, and oe him there with Myrrha 

Le? 
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alone; and commanding them, when they had cleared the city 
with their galleys, to sound their trumpets as a signal of’ safety, 
We shall close our extracts with a few fragment of the ‘final 
scene. This is his farewell to the troops. 
* Sard. My best! my last friends ! 
Let’s not unman each other—part at once : 
All farewells should be sudden, when for ever, 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 
And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. 
Hence, and be happy: trust me, I am not 
Now to be pitied ; or far more for what 
Is past than present ;—for the future, ’tis 
In the hands of the deities, if such 
There be: I shall know soon. Farewell—farewell. 
[ Exeunt Panta and Soldiers. 
Myr. These men were honest : it is comfort still 
That our last looks should be on loving faces. 
Sard. And lovely ones, my beautiful !—but hear me ! 
If at this moment, for we now are on 
The brink, thou feel’st an inward shrinking from 
This leap through flame into the future, say it : 
I shall not love thee less ; nay, perhaps more, 
For yielding to thy nature: and there’s time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. 
Myr. Shall I light 
One of the torches which lie heap’d beneath 
The ever-burning lamp that burns without, 
Before Baal’s shrine, in the adjoining hall ? 
Sard. Do so. Is that thy answer ? 
yr. Thou shalt see.” pp. 162, 163. 
There is them a long invocation to the shades of his ances- 
tors; at the end of which, Myrrha returns with a lighted torch 
and a cup of wine—and says, 
‘ Lo! 
I’ve lit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 
Sard. And the cup ? 
Myr. "Tis my country’s custom to 
Make a:libation to the gods. 
Sard. And mine 
To make libations amongst men. I’ve not 
Forgot the custom; and: although alone, 
Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 
Yet. pause, 


My Myrrha!, dost thou truly follow me, 
Freely and fearlessly ? 

es. And dost thou think 
A Greek girl dare not do for love, that which 
An Indian widow braves for custom ? 
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Sard. Then 
We but await the signal. 
Myr. It is long 
In sounding. 
Sard. Now, farewell; one last embrace. 
Myr. Embrace, but not the last ; there is one more. 
Sard. True, the commingling fire will mix our ashes. 
Myr. Then farewell, thou earth ! 
And loveliest spot of earth ! farewell Ionia! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation! My last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts, save one, were of thee! 
Sard. And that ? 
Myr. Is yours, 
[The trumpet of PAN1A sounds without. 
Sard. Hark! 
Myr. Now ! 
Sard. Adieu, Assyria ! 
I loved thee well, my own, my fathers’ land, 
And better as my country than my kingdom. 
I satiated thee with peace and joys; and this 
Is my reward ! and now I owe thee nothing, 
Not even a grave. [He mounts the pile. 
Now, Myrtha! 
Myr. Art thou ready ? 
Sard. As the torch in thy grasp. 
[Myrrua fires the pile. 
Myr. 'Tis fired! I come. 
[4s Myrgua springs forward to throw herself into 
the flames, the Curtain falls.’ pp. 164-167. 


Having gone so much at length into this drama, which we 
take to be much the best in the volume, we may be excused for 
saying little of the other two. ‘ The Two Foscari,’ we think, is 
afailure, The interest is founded upon feelings so peculiar or 
overstrained, as to engage no sympathy; and the whole story 
turns on incidents that are neither pleasing nor natural. The 
Younger Foscari undergoes the rack twice (once in the hearin 
of the audience), we because he has chosen to feign himeelf 
atraitor, that he might be brought back from undeseryed ba~ 
nishment, and dies at last of pure dotage on this sentiment ; 
while the Elder Foscayi submits, in profound and immovable 
silence, to this treatment of his son, lest, by seeming to feel for 
his unhappy fate, he should be implicated in his guilt-—though 
he is supposed guiltless. He, the Doge, is afraid to stir hand 
or foot, to look or speak, while these inexplicable horrors are 
transacting, on account of the hostility of one Loredano, who 
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lords it in the council of ‘ the Ten,’ nobody knows why or how; 
and who at last ‘ enmeshes’ both father and son in his toils, in 
spite of their passive obedience and non-resistance to his plans, 
They are silly flies for this spider to catch, and '¢ feed fat his 
ancient grudge upon.’ If they do nothing to deféat the ma- 
chinations of their remorseless foe, Marina, the wife of young 
Foscari, at least revenges them, by letting loose the venom of 
her tongue upon their hateful oppressor, which she does with- 
out stint or measure; and in a strain of vehemence not inferior 
to that of the old Queen Margaret in Richard III. Loredano, 
also, is accompanied, upon all emergencies, by a senator called 
Barbarigo—a sort of confident or Soe 10 comes, for no 
end that we can discover, but to twit him with conscientious 
cavils and objections, and then to second him by his personal 
countenance and authority. There are splendid passages, how- 
ever, in this play also, though the greater part of them are fo- 
reign to its immediate business. We can afford to give but one 
specimen. Marina, endeavouring to reconcile her husband to 
his sentence of banishment, reminds him that it was by exiles 
that his beloved Venice was founded. 


‘ Mar. And yet you see how from their banishment 
Before the Tartar into these salt isles, 
Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Remain’d of Rome for their inheritance, 
Created by degrees an ocean-Rome ; 
-And shall an evil, which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus ? 

Jac. Fos. Had I gone forth 
From my own land, like the old patriarchs, seeking 
Another region, with their flocks and herds ; 

Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 

Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 

From fertile Italy to barren islets, 

I would have given some tears to my late country, 
And many thoughts; but afterwards address’d 
Myself, with those about me, to create 

A new home and fresh state: perhaps I could 
Have borne this—though I know not. 

Mar. Wherefore not ? 
It was the lot of millions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more. 

Jac. Fos. Ay—we but hear 
Of the survivors’ toil in their new lands, 

Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 
Or after their departure ; of that malady 
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Which: calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile’s fever’d eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain’d from treading them ? 
That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pasture. for the longing sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 
That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought, 
And dies. . You call this weakness! It is strength, 
1 say,—the parent of all honest feeling. 
He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 
Mar. Obcy her, then ; ’tis she that puts thee forth, 
Jac. Fos. Ah! you never yet 
Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel’s track 
Seem'd ploughing deep into your heart; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 7 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not.’ pp. 236-239. 
Of * Cain, a Mystery, ’ we are constrained to say, that, though 
it abounds in beautiful passages, and shows more power per- 
haps than any of the author’s dramatical compositions, , we re- 
gret very much that it should ever have, been published. It 
will give great scandal and. offence to pious persons in general 
—and may be the means of suggesting’ the most painful-doubts 
and distressing perplexities, to hundreds of minds that might 
never otherwise have been exposed to such dangerous disturb- 
ance. It is nothing less than absurd, in such a ease, to observe, 
that Lucifer cannot well be expected to talk like am orthodox 
divine—and that the conversation of ‘the first Rebel and ‘the first 
Murderer was not likely to be very unexceptionable—or to plead 
the authority of Milton, or the authors of the old ‘mysteties, for 
such offensive colloquies. The fact is, that here the thole ar- 
gument—and a very elaborate and specious argument ‘it is—is 
directed against the goodness or the power of the Deity, and 
against the reasonableness of religion in general; and there is 
no answer so much as attempted to the offensive doctrines that 
are so strenuously inculcated. The Devil and his pupil have 
the field entirely to themselves—and are encountered with no- 
thing but feeble obtestations and unreasoning horrors, , Nor is 
this argumentative blasphemy a mere incidental deformity that 
arises in the course of an action directed to the common sym- 
pathies of our nature. It’ forms, :on the, contrary, the great 
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staple of the piece—and occupies, we should think, not Jess 
than two-thirds of it;—so that..it is really difficult to: believe 
that it was written for any other purpose than to inculeate 
these doctrines—or at least to discuss the question upon which 


they bear. , Now, we can certainly have no objection to Lord : 


Byron, writing an Essay on the Origin of Evil—and sifting the 
whole of that, vast and perplexing subject with the force and 
the freedom that would be expected and allowed in a fair phi- 
losophical discussion. But we do not think it fair, thus to ar- 
gue it partially and con amore, in the name of Lucifer and 
Cain; without the responsibility or the liability to answer that 
would attach to a philosophical disputant—and in a form which 
both doubles the danger, if the sentiments are pernicious, and 
almost precludes his opponents from the possibility of a reply. 
Philosophy and Poetry are both very good things in their 
way; but, in our opinion, they do not go very well together. | It 
is but a poor and pedantic sort of poetry that seeks to embody no 
thing but metaphysical subtleties and abstract deductions of rea- 
son—and a very suspicious philosophy that aims at establishin 
its doctrines by appens to the passions and the fancy, Though 
such arguments, however, are worth little in the schools, it does 
not follow that their effect is inconsiderable in the world. On 
the contrary, it is the mischief of all poetical paradoxes, that, 
from the very limits and end of poetry, which deals only in 
obvious and glancing views, they are never brought to the fair 
test of argument, An allusion to a doubtful topic will often pass 
for a definitiye conclusion on it; and, clothed in beautiful lan- 
uage, may leave the most pernicious impressions behind. We 
Saene think that poets onght fairly to be confined to the 
established creed and morality of their country, or to the actual 
passions and sentiments of mankind ; and that poetical dreamers 
and sophists who pretend to ¢heorise according to their feverish 
fancies, without a warrant from authority or reason, ought to be 
banished the commonwealth of letters. In the courts of mora- 
lity, poets are unexceptionable witnesses ; they may give in the 
evidence, and depose to facts whether good or ill; but we de- 
mur to their arbitrary and self-pleasing summing up; they are 
suspected judges, and not very often safe advocates, where great 
questions are concerned, and uniyersal principles brought to is- 
sue, But we shall not press this point farther at present. We 
do not doubt that Lord Byron has written conscientiously, and 
that he is of opinion that the publication. of his sentiments, will 
not be disadyantageous to mankind. Upon this, and upon other 
matters, we confess we think otherwise—and we too think it 
our duty to make publi¢ our dissent, 
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oAs:to the question of the Origin of Evil, which is the burden 
of this misdirected verse, he has neither thrown any new light 
upon it, nor darkened the previous knowledge which we possess- 
ed. Itremains just where it was, in its mighty, unfathomed ob- 
scurity. His Lordship may, it is true, have recapitulated some 
of the arguments with a more concise and cavalier air, ‘than the 
old schoolmen or fathers; but the result is the same: There is 
no poetical road to metaphysics. In one view, howéver, which 
our rhapsodist has taken of the subject, we conceive ‘he has 
done well. He represents the temptations held’out 'to Cain by 
Satan as constantly succeeding and corresponding to some pre- 
vious discontent and gloomy disposition in his own mind; 
so that Lucifer is little more than the personified demon of 
his imagination: And farther, the acts of guilt and folly into 
which Cain is hurried are not treated as accidental, or as oc- 
casioned by passing causes, but as springing from an internal 
fury, a morbid state akin to phrensy, a mind dissatisfied with 
itself and all things, and haunted by an insatiable, stubborn long- 
ing after knowledge rather than happiness, and a fatal proneness 
to dwell on the evil side of things, rather than the good. ' We 
here see the dreadful consequences of not curbing this disposi- 
tion (which is, after all, perhaps the sin that most easily besets 
humanity), exemplified in a striking point of view; and we so 
far think, it is but fair to say, that the moral to be derived from 
a perusal of this Mysrery is a valuable one. 

After what we have said of the tenor of this piece,’ our read- 
ers will not expect many extracts; and indeed we have scarcely 
left room for them. The first interview of Lucifer with Cain 
is full of sublimity. The gloomy first-born of woman thus 
describes the appearance of the Immortal. 

* Whom haye we here ?—A shape like to the angels, 

Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 

Of spiritual essence : why do I quake ? 

Why should I fear him more than other spirits, 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 

Before the gates round which I linger oft, 

In twilight’s hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance, 

Ere the night closes o’er the inhibited walls 

And the immortal trees which overtop 

The cherubim-defended battlements ? 

If I’shrink not from these, the fire-arm’d angels, 
Why should I quail from him who now approaches ? 
Yet he seems ‘mightier far than them, nor léss*” 
Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 

As he hath been, and might be: ‘sorrow seetis 
Half of his immortality.’ p. 346, 
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Afier some high-and mystical salutations, Cain thus expresses 
the bongingsof his proud and aspiring spirit. 

‘ My father and my mother talk to me 

Of serpents, and of fruits and trees: I see 

The gates of what they call their Paradise 

Guarded by fiery-sworded cherubim, 

Which shut them out, and me: I feel the weight 

Of daily toil, and constant thought: I look 

Around a world where I seem nothing, with 

Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 

Could master all things »—but I thought alone 

This misery was mine.—My father is 

Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the mind 

Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 

Of an eternal eurse ; my brother is 

A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 

The firstlings of the flock to him who bids 

The earth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 

My sister Zillah sings an earlier hymn 

Than the birds’ matins ; and my Adah, my 

Own and beloved, she too. understands not 

The mind which overwhelms me: never till 

Now met I aught to sympathize with me.’ p. 351. 
He then inquires of his awful visitor, what that Death is, in 


dread of which he is condemned to live—and says, * 


* My father 

Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
Weeps when he’s named; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer; and Adah looks an me, 
And speaks not. 

Luce. And thou ? 

Cain. Thoughts unspeakable 
Crowd in my breast to burning, when I hear 
Of this almighty Death, who is, it seems, 
Inevitable. | 1 have look’d out 
In the vast desolate night in search of him ; 
And when I saw gigantic shadows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequer’d 
By the far-flashing of the cherubs’ swords, 
i watch’d for what I thought his coming ; for 


* It may appear a very prosaic, but it is certainly a very obvious 











criticism on these passages, that the young family of mankind had, 
long ere this, been quite familiar with the death of animals—some of 
whom Abel was in the habit of offering up as sacrifices ;—so that it 
is not quite conceivable that they sheuld be so much at a loss to con- 
jecture what Death was. 
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With fear rose longing in my heart to know 
What ’twas which shook us all—but nothing came. 
And then I turn’d my weary eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden Paradise, 
Up to the lights above us, in the azure, 
Which are so beautiful: shall they, too, die? 
Luc. Perhaps—but long outlive both thine and thee, 
Cain. I'm glad of that; I would not have them die, 
They are so lovely.’ pp. 355, 356. 

Adah, the wife of Cain, then enters, and shrinks from the 
daring and blasphemous speech which is passing between him 
and the Spirit. Her account of the fascination which he exer- 
cises over her is, however, magnificent. 

‘ I cannot answer this immortal thing 
Which stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 
I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 
And yet I fly not from him: in his eye 
There is a fastening attraction which 
Fixes my fluttering eyes on his; my heart 
Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near, 
Nearer, and nearer: Cain—Cain—save me from him !’ 
pp: 364, 365. 
Afterwards, she says to him— 
* Thou seem'st unhappy ; do not make us so, 
And I will weep for thee. 
Lue. Alas ! those tears ! 
Couldst thou but know what oceans will be shed -— 
Adah. By me? 
Luc. By all. 
Adah. What all ? 
Luc. The million millions— 
Thy myriad myriads—the all-peopled earth— 
The unpeopled earth-—and the o’er-peopled Hell, 
Of which thy bosom is the germ.’ p. 370. 

In the second act, the Demon carries his ‘disciple through all 
the limits of space, and expounds to him, in very lofty and ob- 
scure terms, the destinies of past and future worlds. ‘They 
have a great deal of very exceptionable talk; we cull, however, 
one short passage of a milder character. Lucifer says, 

* Approach the things of earth most beautiful, 

And judge their beauty near. 

Cain. I have done this— 
The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 

Luc. Then there must be delusion—What is that, 
Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 

Cam. My sister Adah.o—All the stars of heaven, 
The dcep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
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Which looks a spirit, or a spirit'’s world— 

The hues of twilight—the sun’s gorgeous coming— 

His setting indescribable, which fills 

My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 

Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 

Along that western paradise of clouds— 

The forest shade—the green bough—the bird’s voice— 

The vesper bird’s, which seems to sing of love, 

And mingles with the sung of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden’s walls ;— 

All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 

Like Adah’s face: I turn from earth and heaven 

To gaze on it. 
Luc. ’Tis fair as frail mortality, 

In the first dawn and bloom of young creation 

And earliest embraces of earth's parents, 

Can make its offspring ; still it is delusion.’ pp. $98, $99. 
The whole second act is employed in this extramundane ex- 

cursion. He then restores the daring wanderer to his —_ 


home—his lovely wife and blooming infant. ‘The last is asleep 
in the shade, and he thus addresses him, 


* Cain. How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks, 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

Adah. And his lips, too, 

How beautifully parted! No; you shall not 

Kiss him, at least not now: he will awake soon— 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over ; 

But it were pity to disturb him till 

’Tis closed. 

Cain. You have said well ; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps !—Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering 
And innocent! thou hast not pluck’d the fruit— 
Thou know’st not 'thou art naked ! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine? But now sleep on! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 

And shining lids are trembling o’er his long 

Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them ; 

Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 

Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream— 

Of what? Of Paradise !—Ay ! dream of it, 

My disinherited boy ! ’Tis but a dream ; 

For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 

Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy!’ pp. 412, 413. 
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Adah rebukes, and tries to chase away this repihing spirit, 
but in vain. The child How awakes to assist her; arid she says, 

‘ Look! how lie ldughis and stretches out his arms, 

And opens wide his blué eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as wing’d with Joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs well might erivy thee 
The pleasures of 4 parént! Bless him, Cain! 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too.’ p. 418. 

Abel then comes and reminds his brother of theit agreement 
to sacrifice together ; to which, after some resistance, he sullenly 
assents; and Abel hallows his offering with a devout prayer. 
We have studiously avoided transcribing offensive passages ; 
and perhaps ought not, upon that principle, to insert the ad- 
dress of Cain. e think, however, we may venture on it, a3 
the least obnoxious specimen of the rene tone of this ex- 
traordinary drama. It is as follows,—and directed to be de- 
livered standing erect. 

‘ Spirit! whate’er or whosoe’er thow art, 

Omnipotent, it may be—and, if good, 
Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from evil ; 
Jehovah upon earth! and God in heaven! 
And it may be with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy works :— 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers, ’ 
Take them! If thou must be induced with, altars, 
And soften’d with a sacrifice, receive them ! 
Two beings here erect them unto. thee. 
If thou lov’st blood, the shepherd’s shrine, which smokes 
On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 
In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 
Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 
And milder seasons, which the unstain’d turf 
I spread them on now offers in the face 
Of the broad sun which ripen'd them, may seem 
Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer’d in limb or life, and rather form 
A sample of thy works, than supplication 
To look on ours! If ashrine without, victim, 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 
Look on it! and for him who dresseth it, 
He is—such as thou mad’st him ; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling. If he’s evil; 
Strike him! thou art omnipotent, and may’st,— 
For what can he oppose? . If he be ome 
2 
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Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt! since all 

Rests upon thee; and good and evil seem 

To have no power themselves, save in thy will ; 

And whether that be good or ill I know not, 

Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 

Omnipotence ; but merely to endure 

Its mandate—which thus far I have endured.’ pp. 424, 425. 

The catastrophe follows soon after, and is brought ao with 
great dramatic skill and effect. The murderer is sorréwful and 
confounded,—his parents reprobate and renounce him,—his 
wife clings to him with eager and unhesitating affection; and 
they wander forth together into the vast solitude of the universe, 

e have now gone through the poetical part of this. volume, 
and ought here, perhaps, to close our account of it, But there 
are a few pages in prose that are more talked of than all the 
rest; and which lead irresistibly to topics, upon which it seems 
at last. necessary that we should express an opinion. We als 
lude to, the concluding part of the Appendix to. the ‘ The Two 
* Foscari,’ in which Lord B. resumes his habitual complaint 
of the hostility which he has experienced from the writers of 
his own country,—makes reprisals on those who have assailed 
his reputation,—and inflicts, in particular, a memorable chastise- 
ment upon the unhappy Laureate, interspersed with some poli- 
tical reflections of great weight and authority. ‘These last, at 
all events, we think it a duty to extract: Because they appear 
to us to contain, in a very short compass, and mixed up with 
predictions which we trust may still be disappointed, some of 
those great fundamental truths as to the condition, and pros- 
pects of the country, which every man, not blinded by faction, 
ought continually to bear in mind,—and because they are exe 
pressed with a force and simplicity which may give them a 
chance of being read and remembered even by the most care- 
less and impatient of our readers, 

Mr Southey, Lord B. observes, after reprobating, in his 
fashion, the strain and tendency.of his poetry, 

‘ —calls upon the “ legislature to look to it,” as the toleration of 
such writings led to the French Revolution:—not such writings as 
Wat Tyler, but as those of the ‘‘ Satanic School.” ,. This is net true; 
and Mr Southey knows it to be not true. Every French writer of 
any freedom was persecuted; Voltaire and Rousseau were exiles, 
Marmontel and Diderot were sent to the Bastille, and a perpetual 
war was waged with the whole class by the existing despotism, In 
the next place, the French Revolution was not occasioned by any 
writings whatsoever, but must have occurred had no such writers 
ever existed. It is the fashion to attribute every thing to the French 
Revolution, and the French Revolution to every thing but its real 
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cause. That cause is obvious—the. government exacted too much, 
and the people could neither give nor bear more. _ Without this, the 
Encyclopedists might have written their fingers off without the oc- 
currence of a single alteration, And the English Revolution—(the 
first, I mean)—what was it occasioned by? The puritans were sure- 
ly as pious and moral as Wesley or bis biographer? Acts—acts on 
the part of government, and zof writings against them, have caused 
the past convulsions,—and are tending to the future, 

‘ [look upon such as inevitable, though no revolutionist : I wish 
to see the English constitution restored and not destroyed, Born an 
aristocrat, and naturally one by temper, with the greater part of my 
present property in the funds, what have J to gain by a revolution ? 
Perhaps I have more to lose in every way than Mr Southey, with all 
his places, and presents for panegyrics and abuse into the bargain. 
But that a revolution is inevitable, I repeat. The government may 
exult over the repression of petty tumults; these are but the reced- 
ing waves repulsed and broken for a moment on the shore, while the 
great tide is still rolling on and gaining ground with every breaker. 
Mr Southey accuses us of attacking the religion of the country ; and 
is he abetting it by writing lives of Wesley? One mode of worship 
is, merely destroyed by another. There never was, nor never will 
be, a country without a religion. We shall be told of France again: 
but it was only Paris and a frantic party, which for a moment up- 
held their dogmatic nonsense of theo-philanthropy. The church of 
England, if overthrown, will be swept away by the sectarians and 
not by the sceptics. People are too wise, too well informed, too 
certain of their own immense importance in the realms of space, 
ever to submit to the impiety of doubt. There may be a f 
diffident speculators, like water in the pale sunbeam of human Yeason ; 
but they are very few; and their opinions, without enthusj 
appeal to the passions, can never gain proselytes—unlegsf indeed, 
they are persecuted—that, to be sure, will increase anything.’ 
$26—328. 

These are weighty and memorable words—and, we trust, 
they will be marked and digested as they deserve. But we 
pursue the quotation no farther. We think the abuse of Mr 
Southey, both here and in some of Lord B.’s recent poetry, 
by far too savage and intemperate. It is of ill example, we 
think, in the literary world—and does no honour either to the 
taste or the temper of the noble author. For the Laureate’s 
opinion on any question of politics or principle, no person cer- 
tainly can entertain less respect than we do, But we conceive 
that the inconsistencies of his life, and the extravagance of his 
contradictory tenets, have long ago deprived him of all autho- 
rity with reasonable men—and render his present. personali- 
Ues as insignificant as the earlier ones with which they may 
now be contrasted. For our own parts, we are far from think~ 
ing it impossible that a man of Mr Southcy’s intellectual di- 
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mensions, should really make it a matter of conscience to atone 
for thé sedition of his youth by the servility of his fi er ‘lige.’ 
But his first excesses render his Jast innoxiows; and his former 
violence, which probably suggested his present as its necessary 
expiation, may safely be left to neutralize its effects. A rene’ 
gado, 100, it should never be forgotten, has an apology for in- 
tolerance, both in his temper and his interests, which does not 
belong to one who has no recantations to justify ;—and besides, 
it would have become Lord B. to have remembered, that his 
antagonist, whatever may be his failings, was a person of ré- 
spectable talents, and, in private life, of irreproachable cha- 
racter. 

But it is not with him, or the merits of the treatment he has 
eithér given or received, that we have now any concéerh. We 
have a word or two to say on the griefs of Lord Byron himself. 
He complains bitterly of the detraction by which he has beet? 
assailed—and intimates that his works have been received ‘by’ 
the public with far less cordiality and favour than he was en- 
titled to expect. We are constrained to say that this appears 
to us a very extraordinary mistake. In the whole course of 
our experience, we cannot recollect a single author who has 
had solittle reason to complain of his reception—to whose genius 
the public has been so early and so constantly just—to whose 


faults they have been so long and so signally aaa From 


the very first, he must have been aware that he offended the prin- 
ciples and shocked the prejudices of the majority, by his senti- 
ments, as much as he delighted them by his talents. Yet there 
never was an author so universally and warmly applauded, so 
gently adménished—so kindly entreated to look moré heedfully 
to his opinions. He took the praise, as usual, and rejected the’ 
advice. As he grew in fame and authority, he aggravated alf 
his offentes—clang more fondly to all he had been reproached * 
with—and only took leave of Childe Harold to ally himsélf to’ 
Don Juatit That he has since been talked of, in publie and inf 
ptivaté, with less unmingled admiration—that his name is now’ 
mentiéned as often for censure as for praise—and’ that’ the’ 
exulfation with which his countrymen once hailed the greatest” 
of our living poéts, is now alloyed by the récollécfion ‘of ‘thes 
tenderi¢y of his writings—is matter of notoriéty to all the: 
world ; ‘but’ matter of ‘surprise, we should imagine, td ‘Hobedy” 
but Lord’ B. himself: a 


He would fain perstade himself, indeed, that this deéliné Of 


his popularity—or rather this stain upon its lustre—for he is 
still popular beyorid all. other exaimple—and it is only béedatise , 
he is so that we feel any inferést in this discussion mL wishes: 
. to believe; that he is indebted for the censties that havé réach- 
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ed him, not to any actual demerits of his own, but to the jjea- 
lousy, he has supplanted, the envy of those he has out- 
shone, or the party rancour of those against whose. corruptions 
he fran testified ;—while, at other times, he seems inclined to in- 
sinyate, that it is chiefly because he is a Gentleman and a Noble- 
man that plebeian censors have conspired to bear him down! ‘We 
scarcely think, however, that these theories will pass with Lond 
B, himself—we are sure they will pass with no other, person. 
They are so manifestly inconsistent as mutually to des each 
other—and so weak, as to be quite insufficient to account for the 
fact, even if they could be effectually combined for that ‘pur- 
poses. Zhe party that Lord B. has offended,, bears no mali¢e 
to Lords and Gentlemen. Against its rancour, on the, contrary, 
these qualities have undoubtedly been his best protection; and 
had it not been for them, he may be assured that he would, lon 
ere now, have been shown up in the pages of the Quarterly, with 
the same candour and liberality that has there been exercised to-+ 
wards his friend Lady Morgan, ‘That the base and the bigote 
ted—those whom he has darkened by his glory, spited by his 
talent, or mortified by his neglect—have taken advantage of 
the prevailing disaffection, to vent their puny malice in silly 
nicknames and vulgar scurrility, is natural and true. But Lord 
B, may depend upon it, that the dissatisfaction is not confined 
to them,—and, indeed, that they would never have had the 
courage to assail one so immeasurably their. superior, if he 
had not at once made himself vulnerable by his errors, and 
alienated his natural defenders by his obstinate adherence to 
them. We are not bigots, nor rival poets. We haye not been 
detractors from Lord Byron’s fame, nor the ;friends of his de- 
tractors; and we tell him—far more in sorrow than in.anger—~ 
that we verily believe the great body of the English nation— 
the religious, the moral, and the candid part of .it—consider 
the tendency of his writings to be immoral ,and :pernicious— 

look upon his perseverance in that strain of composition 
with regret, and reprehension. We ourselves. are not. easily 
startled, either by levity of temper, or boldness, or even rasl+ 
ness of remark; we are, moreover, most sincere admiwers of 
Lord Byron’s genius—and have always felt a pride and an 
interest in his fame. But we cannotdissent from the censure 
to which we have alluded; and shall endeavour to explain, in 
asfew and, as temperate words as possible, the grounds upon 
which we.rest our concurrence. — 

He has no priestlike cant or priestlike reviling to apprehend 
from,us, We do not charge him with being either a disciple or 
an apostle of Satan; nor do we describe his poetry as a-mere com- 
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pound of blasphemy and obscenity. _ On the contrary, we,ane in- 
elined to believe that he wishes well to the happiness of mankind, 
and are glad to testify, that his poems abound with sentiments,of 
great dignity and tenderness, as well as passages of infinite sub- 
limity and beauty. But their general tendency we believe to be 
in the highest degree pernicious; and we even think that it, is 
chiefly by means of the fine and lofty sentiments they contain, 
that ‘they, acquire their most fatal power of corruption. .This 
may sound at first, perhaps, like a paradox; but we are mistaken 
if we shall not make it intelligible enough in the end. 

We think there are indecencies and indelicacies, seductive 
descriptions and profligate representations, which are extremely 
reprehensible ; and also audacious speculations, and erroneous 
and uncharitable assertions, equally indefensible. But if, these 
had stood alone, and if the whole body of his works had been 
made up.of gandy ribaldry and flashy scepticism, the mischief, 
we think, would have been much less than it is. He is,not 
more obscene, perhaps, than Dryden or Prior, and other classi« 
cal and pardoned writers; nor is there any passage in the his 
‘tory even of Don Juan, so degrading as Tom Jones’s affair with 
Lady Bellaston, It is no doubt a wretched apology for the in- 
decencies of a man of genius, that equal indecencies have been 
forgiven to his predecessors: But the precedent of lenity might 
have. been followed; and we might have passed both the levity 
and the voluptuousness—the dangerous warmth of his romanticisi- 
tuations, and the scandal of his cold-blooded dissipation. It might 
not. have been so easy to get over his dogmatic scepticism—his 
hard-hearted maxims of misanthropy—hiscold-blooded and.eager 
expositions of the non-existence of virtue and honour, Even 
this, however, might have been comparatively harmless, if it-had 
not been accompanied by that which may look, at first sight,as 
a; palliation—the frequent presentment of the most touching 
pictures of tenderness, generosity, and faith, 

The charge we bring against Lord B, in short is, that) his 
writings have a tendency to destroy all belief in the reality of 
virtue—and to make all enthusiasm and constancy of affection 
‘ridiculous; and that this is effected, not merely by direct maxims 
and examples, of an imposing or seducing kind, but, by the,com 
stant exhibition of the most profligate heartlessness in the persons 
of those who, had been transiently represented as actuated by. the 
purest and most.exalted emotions—-and in the lessons of that wery 
teacher, who had been, but a moment before, so beautifully pathe- 
tic in the expression of the lofiiest conceptions. Wren a rash and 
g: voluptuary descants, somewhat too frecly, on tha intoxications 


love apd wing, we, ascribe his cacesses to, the efleryescence af 
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youthful spirits, and do not consider him as seriously impeach- 
ing either the value or the reality of the severer virtues; and in 
the same way, when the satirist deals out his sarcasms, against 
the sincerity of human professions, and unmasks the secret in- 
firmities of our bosoms, we consider this as aimed ‘at hypocrisy, 
and not at mankind: or, at all events, and in either case, we 


consider the Sensualist and the Misanthrope as wandering, éach 


in his own delusion—and pity those who have never known the 
charms of a tender or generous affection. ‘The true antidote to 
such seductive or revolting views of human nature, is fo turn to 
the scenes of its nobleness and attraction; and to reconcile our- 
selves again to our kind, by listening to the accents of pure af- 
fection and incorruptible fenlocile But if those accents have 
flowed, in all their sweetness, from the very lips that instantly 
open again to mock and Se ta them, the antidote is mingled 
with the poison, and the draught is the more deadly for the 
mixture | 

The reveller may pursue his orgics, and the wanton display 
her enchantments with comparative safety to those around them, 
while they know or believe that there are purer and higher en- 
joyments, and teachers and followers of a happier way. But if 
the priest pass from the altar, with persuasive exhortations to 
peace and purity still trembling on his tongue, to join familiar- 
ly in the grossest and most profane debauchery—if the matron, 
who has charmed all hearts by the lovely sanctimonies of her 
eonjugal and maternal endearments, glides out from the circle 
of her children, and gives bold and shameless way to the most 
abandoned and degrading vices—our notions of right and wrong 
‘are at once confounded—our confidence in virtue shaken to the 
foundations—and our reliance on truth and fidelity at an end 
for ever. 

This is the charge which we bring against Lord Byron. We 
say that, under some strange misapprehension as to the truth, 
und the duty of proclaiming it, he has exerted all the powers of 
his powerful mind to convince his readers, both directly and in. 
directly, that all ennobling pursuits, and disinterested virtues, 
are‘mere deceits or illusions—hollow and despicable mockeries 
forthe most part, and, at best, but laborious follies, Love, 
Patriotism, valour, devotion, constancy, ambition—all are to be 

ughed at, disbelieved in, and despised |—and nothing is really 
food, so far as weg can gather, but a succession of dangers to 
sti ‘the blood, antf of banquets and intrigues to sooth it again ! 
Ifthis doctrine stood alone, with its examples, it would revolt, 
we'believe, more than it would seduce :—but the author of it 
has'the unlucky gift of aaeaae Ps all ‘those sweet and lofty il- 
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lusions, and that with such grace and foree and truth to nature, 
that it is impossible not to suppose, for the time, that he ‘is 
among the most devoted of their votaries—till he casts off the 
character with a jerk—and, the moment after he has moved 
and exalted us to the very height of our conception, resumes 
his mockery at all things serious or sublime—and lets us down 
at once on some coarse joke, hard-hearted sarcasm, or fierce 
and relentless personality—as if on purpose to show 
‘ Whoe’er was edified, himself was not ’— 

or to demonstrate practically as it were, and by example, how 
possible it is to have all fine and noble feelings, or their appéat- 
ance, for a moment, and yet retain no particle of respect for 
them—or of belief in their intrinsic worth or permanent reality. 
Thus, we have an indelicate but very clever scene of the young 
Juan’s concealment in the bed of an amorous matron, and of 
the torrent of ¢ rattling and audacious eloquence’ with which she 
repels the too just suspicions of her jealous lord. Al this‘is 
merely comic, and a little coarse:—But then the poet chuses 
to make this shameless and abandoned woman address to her 
young yallant, an epistle breathing the very spirit of warm, de- 
voted, pure and unalterable love—thus profaning the holiest 
language of the heart, and indirectly associating it with the 
most hateful and degrading sensuality. In like manner, the 
sublime and terrific description of the Shipwreck is strangely 
and disgustingly broken by traits of low humour and buffoon- 
ery ;—and we pass immediately from the moans of an agonizing 
father fainting over his famished son, to facetious stories of 
Juan’s begging a paw of his father’s dog—and refusing a slice 
of his tutor !—as if it were a fine thing to be hard-hearted—and 
pity and compassion were fit only to be laughed at. In‘the 
same spirit, the glorious Ode on the aspirations of Greece af- 
ter Liberty, is instantly followed up by a strain of dull and ‘cold- 
blooded ribaldry ;—and we are hurried on from the distraction 
and death of Haidee to merry scenes of intrigue and mas- 
querading in the seraglio. Thus all good feelings are excited 
only to accustom us to their speedy and complete extinction; 
and we are brought back, from their transient and theatrical ex- 
hibition, to the staple and substantial doctrine of the work—the 
non-existence of constancy in women or honour in men, and 
the folly of expecting to meet with any such virtues, or of cul- 
tivating them, for an undeserving world ;—and all this mixed up 
with so much wit and cleverness, and knowledge of human na- 
ture, as to make it irresistibly pleasant ‘and plausible—while 
there is not only no antidote supplied, but every thing that might 
have operated in that way has been anticipated, and presented 
already in as strong and engaging a form as possible— but un- 
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der such associations as to rob it of all efficacy, or even turn it 
into, an auxiliary of the poison. 

This is our sincere opinion of much of Lord B.’s most splen- 
did poetry—a little exaggerated perhaps i: the expression, from 
a desire tomake our exposition clear and impressive—but, in 
substance, we think merited and correct. We have already 
said, and we deliberately repeat, that we have no notion that 
Lord B. had any mischievous intention in these publications— 
and readily acquit him of any wish to corrupt the morals, or 
impair the happiness of his readers. Such a wish, indeed, is in 
itself altogether inconceivable ; but it is our duty, nevertheless, to 
say, that much of what he has published appears to us to have 
this tendency—and that we are acquainted with no writings so 
well calculated to extinguish in young minds all generous en- 
thusiasm and gentle affection—all respect for themselves, and 
all love for their kind—to make them practise and profess 
hardily what it teaches them to suspect in others—and actually 
to persuade them that it is wise and manly and knowing, to 
laugh, not only at self-denial and restraint, but at all aspiring 
ambition, and all warm and constant affection. 

How opposite to this is the system, or the temper, of the 

reat author of Waverley—the only living individual to whom 
Ford Byron must submit to be ranked as inferior in genius— 
and still more deplorably inferior in all that makes genius either 
amiable in itself, or usefal to society! With all his unrivalled 
power of inyention and judgment, of pathos and pleasantry, the 
tenor of his sentiments is uniformly generous, indulgent, and 
gogd-humoured; and so remote from the bitterness of misan- 
thropy, that he never indulges in sarcasm, and scarcely, in any 
case, carries his merriment so far as derision. But the peculia- 
rity by which he stands most broadly and proudly distinguished 
from Lord Byron is, that, beginning, as he frequently does, with 
some ludicrous or satirical theme, he never fails to raise out of it 
some feelings of a generous or gentle kind, and to end by excit- 
ing our tender pity, or deep respect for those very individuals or 


classes of persons who seemed at first to be brought on the stage 


for our mere sport and amusement—thus making the ludicrous 


itself subservient to the cause of benevolence—and inculcat- 


ing, at eyery turn, and as the true end and result of all his trials 
and experiments, the love of our kind, and the duty and delight 
of a cordial and genuine sympathy, with the oys and sorrows 


of every condition of men. It seems to be Lord Byron’s way, 


on the contrary, never to excite a kind or a noble sentitient, 


|, Without making haste to, obliterate it by a torrent of’ unfeeling 


mockery or relentless abuse, and taking eae to show how well 
those passing fantasies may be reconciled to a system of résolute 
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misanthropy, or sO managed as éven to enhance its merits, or 
confirm its truth. With what different sensations, accordi 
ly, do we read the works of these two great writers !——With 
the one, we seem to share a gay and gorgeous banquet—with 
the other, a wild and dangerous intoxication. Let Lord Byron 
bethink him of this contrast—and its causes and effects. Though 
he scorns the precepts, and defies the censure of ordinary men, 
he may yet be moved by the example of his only superior !—In 
the mean time, we have endeavoured to point out the canker 
that stains the splendid flowers of his poetry—or, rather, the 
serpent that lurks beneath them, If it will not listen to the 
voice of the charmer, that brilliant garden, gay and glorious as 
it is, must be deserted, and its existence deplored, as a ‘snare to 
the unwary. 

There is a minor blemish, of which we meant to say some 
thing also—but it is scarcely worth while—we mean the out- 
rageous, and, till he set the example, the unprecedented per- 
sonalities in which this noble author indulges. We have al- 
ready noticed the ferocity of his attacks on Mr Southey. The 
Laureate had railed at him indeed before; but he had railed 
“in good set terms ;’—and, if we recollect right, had not even 
mentioned his Lordship’s name. It was all, in his exquisite 
way, by innuendo. In spite of this, we do not mean to deny 
that Lord B. had a right to name Mr Southey—but he had no 
right to say any thing of Mr Southey’s wife; and the mention 
of her, atid of many other people, is cruel, coarse, and unhand- 
some. If his Lordship’s sense of propriety does not cure him 
of this propensity, we hope his pride may. For the practice 
has gone down to such imitators, as can do him no honour in 

inting to him as their original. We rather think it would 
be better, after all, to be called the founder of the Satanic 
School,’ than the Master of the John Bulls, Beacons, and Sen- 
tinels. 


Ant. VI. Report from, and Minutes of Evidence taken before, 
the Committee to whom the several Petitions complaining of the 
Depressed State of the Agriculture of the United Kingdom ‘were 
referred. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 
18th June 1821. Ait 


i thee subject discussed in this Report is one of the deepest in- 
-° ‘terest aiid importarice. The distresses of the Agricultu- 
rists have attained to so'alarming a height, that we’ believe it is 
now pretty generally apreed, that some measures ought, ‘if pos- 
sible, to be adopted for their relief. The experience of nearly 
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sevens years -has shown the futility of the expectations of | those 
who supposed that the prohibitory law of 1815 would jput an end 
td the distresses of the farmer. So far from having had any such 
effect, the difficakies with which the occupiers of.land have to 
contend; are! at least as great at this moment as they were either 
in 281 4/Or 18153 while, owing to the progressive diminution of 
their capitals, they are less able to make head against them, 
The Report of the Committee on the State of Agriculture sets 
out with-a distinct admission, that the distress of the tefantry 
had been established by the best documentary evidence, and by 
the:testimony of the most respectable witnesses. But prices have 
declined considerably even since the Report was drawn up. In 
1820, the average price of wheat, in England and Wales, was 
65s. 7d. a quarter, while, in the year ending March 1821, it 
wasonly 62s. 5d. The increasing pressure is also but'too clear- 
lyiascertained from the distinct and well authenticated. state+ 
ments that have been made at the numerous public meetings 
récently held in different parts of England. It is stated; for 
example, in the Resolutions unanimously agreed to at a menting 
of oceupiers of land in the county of Lincoln, held at Holbeach 
on 3ist December last, ‘ That the Agricultural difficulties, and 
‘ distresses have so increased, and are increasing, that,the cul- 
‘tivation of the land is declining; many farmers, musty it.is 
‘feared, be ruined; others must leave their farms ; and all are 
‘already curtailing the employ of labourers, from, their inability 
‘‘to remunerate the usual and necessary number of hands; and 
‘thus the willing and industrious labourers are compelled either 
‘to work at inadequate wages, assisted by parochial relief, or 
‘become wholly dependent on their parishes for support.’ 
And it is stated, in the Resolutions submitted to a meeting of 
the nobility, gentry, clergy, freeholders, and occupiers. of land 
in the county of Sussex, ‘held on the 3d January, by Mr Cur- 
teis, the member for the county, and unanimously agreed to, 
‘ That the progressive decline in value of all productions of the 
‘ soil during the last three years, has gradually destroyed the 
‘previously acquired capital of the farmer; has, by curtailing 
‘\the means of pursuing the usual course of husbandry, deprived 
‘one-third of the labouring population of employment ; reduced 
many industrious and highly deserving occupiers to pauperism ; 
and, unless speedily arrested, must, in the opinion of this mect- 
ing, be productive of universal ruin. 
«i * Dhat this deplorable state of'things.is not. confined to the 
pier of the soil; through him its influence has extended to tier 


‘ classes; the landlord is in very many instances without his rent, 
‘ theclergyman without his tithe, the tradesman without his usual 
‘business, and the mechanic without his,accustamed employment.’ 
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Resolutions, of exactly the same import, and couched.in 
equally strong language, have been voted at public meetings of 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, Devon, Herts, Glow 
cester, &c. &c.; and an immense number of Petitions, praying 
for the interference of the Legislature, have been presented to 
Parliament from various subordinate districts of the country. 

But, while we unreservedly admit that the agriculturists are 
at this moment in a state of unexampled distress, and that they 
are justly entitled to look to the Legislature for assistance, we 
deny that the measures, of which they recommend the adop- 
tion, would afford them any material or effectual relief. A nu- 
merous and increasing class of petitioners contend, that the only 
remedy is to be found in an effectual reduction of the present 
oppressive and exorbitant amount of taxation; and another 
large class, whose numbers have, however, declined consider- 
ably since last year, contend, that the imposition of additional 
restrictions on importation is the only sovereign and infallible 
prneem If either of these remedies are to be adopted, we 

ope it will be the first. But although a reduction of taxation 
would be of the greatest advantage to the community in gene 
ral, it is not easy to see how it could materially alleviate the 
pressure of the severe distress under which the agriculturists are 
now exclusively labouring. It is admitted on all hands, that 
this distress arises immediately and directly from the low price of 
corn, and the other principal articles of agricultural produce. 

But, however injurious taxation may be, and we believe it to be 
most injurious, it is utterly impossible it should ever become a 
cause of low prices! [But still less can we bring ourselves to be- 
lieve, that the fall of price has been owing to the inadequate pro- 
tection afforded to the agriculturists by the corn-law of 1815. 
On the contrary, we think it may be very easily shown, that 
the present low price, or, in other words, that the distress in 
whieh the landlords and occupiers of land are now involved, is 
principally, if not entirely, caused by the restriction laid on im- 
portation in #815; and that so long as the restrictive system is 
maintained, we shall have a constant alternation of oppressively 

high and ruinously low prices. 

Were the freedom of commerce unrestricted, it is plain, that 
the prices of corn, and other raw products in any one country, 
could not, however much it had outstripped its neighbours m 
the accumulation of wealth and population, exceed the prices of 
those articles in the surrounding countries by a greater sum 
than what would be necessary to cover the expenses of their 
importation. Supposing the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries were perfectly free, the prices of corn of equal quality in 
Great Britain and France could scarcely ever differ more than 
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§s. on 6s. per quarter; for the expense of conveying a quarter 
of wheat from the northern parts of France to. London, .and 
vice versa, does not exceed that sum. If, therefore, we were ge- 
nerally in the habit of importing a considerable supply of corn 
from France, our prices would usually be about 5s. or 6s. higher 
than the prices of that country. Even when the crops in Eng 
gland were unusually deficient, or when the. customary supply 
could not be obtained from France, our prices would sustain 
but a very inconsiderable advance ; for, if they were to ?iseonly 
alittle higher, it would immediately suit our merchants to im- 

rt the produce of other countries in the vicinity, such as the 

etherlands, the western part of Germany, Denmark, &c. If 
we grew nearly our own average supplies of corn, the prices of 
the two countries would approach almost to a level. An un- 
usually luxuriant harvest, either in the one or the other, would 
occasion an instant exportation; while an unusually deficient 
one would occasion an instant importation. And thus, under a 
system of perfectly free intercourse, all injurious fluctuations in 
the prices of corn would be avoided. An abundant harvest 
would not sink them too low, nor would a scanty one raise them 
too high. 

Nor is this mere theoretical reasoning. ‘The weather, which 
is found to be unfavourable to the crops of one district, is in- 
variably found to be favourable to those of another district, hav- 
ing a different soil and climate. When moist clay lands suf- 
fer from a wet season, the harvests are uniformly rendered more 
luxuriant in dry, rocky districts. ‘The excess of produce in one 
part compensates for its deficiency in another; and, except in 
some anomalous cases, the average produce does not differ con- 
siderably. A failure of the crops throughout an extensive king- 
dom, is a calamity that does not often occur; and no single in- 
stance can be produced of a simultaneous failure of the crops 
throughout the commercial world. On the contrary, it is al- 
ways found, that when the harvest is unfavourable in one coun- 
try, it is proportionably favourable in some other quarter. : In 
corroboration of this remark, we may mention, that in 1800, 
when the crops in Britain were so extremely deficient, they 
were exceedingly abundant in Spain’; and in September of that 
year, wheat sold in the great market of Medina de Rio Seco, 
in the kingdom of Leon, for 36 reals vellon the fanega. (Bullion 
Report, App. No. 32.) But the harvest of 1803, which was so 
extremely productive in Britain, was so deficient in Spain, as 
to cause an absolute famine. ‘ Contagious. diseases,’ says 
Bourgoing, (Vol. II. p. 162,) ¢ the inclemency of the heavens, 
and famine, laid waste the whole country.’ Above nine millions 
of fanegas of foreign corn were imported into Spain in 1804; 
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and, in May that year, wheat soldin Medina de Rio Seco qtts5 
reals the fanega, being an advance of more than 400 per cent: 
on its price four years before! It is plain, however, that had 
a free corn trade been established between this country and 
Spain, the importation of the surplus produce of the latter itp 
1300, would have materially relieved the severe distresses to 
which the consumers in this country were then exposed, and 
would have prevented prices in Spain from falling so low as to 
be injurious to the agriculturist ; while the same effects, ‘but in 
a reversed order, would have been produced in 1804. ‘But, we 
have it in our power to appeal to a still more conclusive expe- 
riment. Holland, in the days of her greatest prosperity, was 
chiefly fed by imported corn ; and it is an undeniable fact, that 
prices in Amsterdam were always moderate, and fluctuated less 
than in any other market in Europe. Even during the \con+ 
vulsions of the last twenty years, and when her former commer+ 
cial connexions had been almost entirely dissolved, prices con- 
tinued extremely steady. * § It is,’ as the Count de Verri' has 
happily observed, ‘a melancholy error to suppose that the na« 
* tions of the earth are condemned to throw the dice, to deter« 
* mine which of them shall submit to famine!’+ There is ale 
ways abundanee of food in the world :—And, to enjoy a con- 
stant plenty, we have only to throw our ports open—to lay 
aside our prohibitions and restrictions, and to cease to counter~ 
act.the benevolent wisdom of Providence. 

But, while the freedom of commerce is thus sure to predieg 
plenty, cheapness, and what perhaps is of still more consequence, 
steadiness of price, monopoly is ‘ the parent of scarcity, of dears 
ness, and, above all, of uncertainty.’ By excluding ourselves from 
the cheapest market for any commodity, we unnecessarily raise 
its price; while, by confining the consumers to the produce of 
one particular country, we refuse to ourselves the benefit of that 
wise provision of Nature for equalizing the variations of climate 
and of seasons. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the cost of producing corn, 
must always, on an average number of years, determine: ‘its 
price; and, therefore, when a country which excludes the raw 
produce of its neighbours happens, notwithstanding, to advance 
with comparative rapidity in the increase of wealth and popus 





* Que la disette des grains regne dans les quatre parties du monde} 
vous. trouverez, du froment, du seigle, et d'autres grains a Amster- 
dam ; is n'y manquent jamais—(La Richesse de la Hollande, tome Ji 
p- 376. 4to Ed.) 

+ Meditazioni Sulla, Economia Politica, p. 55. Ediz. Liyorno. 
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lations the-price of -its eorn mast become relatively high. In 
every advancing country of moderate extent; ‘soils of the high- 
est degree of fertility speedily become insufficient to furnish’ the 
population with food, and recourse must then be’ had’to soils 
of a decreasing degree of fertility, and which necessarily require 
a greater expenditure of capital and labour to make them yield 
the same supplies. But these inferior soils cannot be cultivated, 
unless prices rise to such a height as to indemnify the cultiva~ 
tors for the increased expense of their cultivation. ‘For, ‘if they 
did not rise to this height, the occupiers would not obtain the 
customary rate of profit from their capital, and would, in con- 
sequence, be induced to abandon their cultivation; and-as, by 
the supposition, foreign corn is excluded, the necessary supplies 
would no longer be obtained, and scarcity and even famine 
would be speedily felt. Now, suppose that tillage is thus gra- 
dually extended over poorer soils, and that prices continue ad- 
vancing until they have become equal to double or triple the prices 
of the surrounding countries, and let us endeavour to ascertain 
what would then be the effect of variations in the harvests: Is 
it not clear to demonstration, that, whatever might be the a- 
mount of taxation, an unusually luxuriant crop would, in the 
cireumstances supposed, be productive of the most disastrous 
consequences to the farmer? It must be recollected, that a 
comparatively small excess or deficiency of the usual supply of 
the prime necessaries of life, causes a very preat fluctuation of 
prices. If the population be, in ordinary yeats, adequately 
fed, whatever increased supply may be thrown on the market, 
when the harvest is unusually productive, does not go so much 
to increase consumption, as to cause an absolute reduction of 
price.* But, in the case of a country whose average prices are 
twice or thrice as high as the average prices of other countries, 
itis plain, that when a luxuriant crop occurs, its farmers must 
be quite unable to export a single bushel of their surplus pro- 
duce until prices have sunk more than cent. per cent. below their 
ordinary level ; that is, below the actual expense of producing 
corn on the worst lands under cultivation! |The destruction of 
agricultural capital, and the misery that such a sudden and ex- 
cessive fall of prices must occasion among the occupiers of land, 
istoo apparent to require illustration. And if two or three 
such harvests should follow in succession, the ruin of a great 
proportion of the occupiers of land would be completed. 

But this isnot really a hypothetical ease, | The distresses’ of 
the agricultarists of Great Britain, at this moment, ‘are a con- 


* This principle is ably illustrated ‘in Mr Tooke’s Eviderice in the 
Appendix to the Report. 
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sequence of those very circumstances whose operation we ‘have 
endeavoured to trace. During the late war, we engrossed al- 
most the whole commerce of the world. The produce of the 
East and of the West was at our sole disposal; and the nations 
of the Continent, deprived of the raw materials of many species 
of manufactured commodities, were obliged to import them in 
their finished state, and also their colonial products, notwith- 
standing the prohibitions to the contrary, from England. The 
number of our people was increased proportionably to the ra- 
pid and unprecedented increase of our commerce and manu- 
factures; while the increased rate of freight and insurance oc- 
casioned by the depredations of the enemy’s cruisers, the re- 
strictive regulations of the French Emperor, and the law en- 
acted in 1804, which prohibited the importation of foreign corn 
for home consumption, unless when the home price exceeded 
63s. a quarter, all contributed to render us almost entirely de. 
pendent on our own resources for supplies of corn. In conse- 
pone tillage received a forced and unnatural encouragement. 

ands of a very inferior degree of fertility, and which required 
an immense outlay of capital and labour, were made to produce 
corn. Marshes were drained, wastes and commons were en- 
closed and cultivated. ‘The increase of prices kept pace with 
the extension of cultivation. They necessarily rose in propor- 
tion to the increased difficulties experienced in supplying the in- 
creased demand. And the average price of wheat in England 
and Wales, in the five years ending with 1814, amounted to 
more than double its average price in the five years ending with 
1794; and to more than double its average price in every other 
country of the world ! . 

This extraordinary extension of tillage and rise of prices 
would, but for the interference of the Legislature, have ceased 
with the artificial circumstances which gave rise to it, or with 
the renewal of the intercourse with the Continent. But this 
fall of prices would have had two consequences—it would have 
occasioned the loss of a considerable portion of that capital 
which had been expended on the improvement of the poorer 
soils, and which it might have been impossible to withdraw from 
them—and it would also have been attended with a fall of rent. 
The first of these consequences is, without any illustration, suf- 
ficiently obvious, and a few words will serve to render the other 
equally so. Rent consists of the difference between the pro- 
duce, or the price of the produce, obtained from the best and 
the worst soils under cultivation; and the greater that differ- 
ence is, or, which is the same thing, the farther cultivation is 
extended, the greater, of course, must be the amount of rent. 
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If the *very best soils only were cultivated, no rent could be 
paid’; but when soils of the second quality are cultivated, then, 
as there cannot be two rates of profit to the actual cultivator, 
the excess of produce obtained from lands of the first quality 
becomes rent; and, for the same reason, when lands of the 
third quality are cultivated, rent is paid for those of the second 
quality, at the same time that the rent of the lands of the first 
quality is proportionably augmented. ‘To set this principle in 
a clearer point of view, let us suppose that lands of the qua- 
lities Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. yield respectively, with the same ex- 
penditure of capital and labour, 100, 90, 80, 70, &c. quar- 
ters. Then it is plain that, as soon as population has increas- 
ed to such an extent as to render the cultivation of land of 
the second quality necessary, it will be indifferent, to a farmer 
whether he pays a rent of 10 quarters for the land of the first 
quality, or cultivates the second without paying any rent. And, 
in like manner, when the farther increase of population has 
rendered it necessary to have recourse to lands of the third 
quality, it will be equally indifferent to him whether he pays 
a rent of 20 quarters to the proprietor of the best land, or of 
10 to the erro of the second land, or cultivates the third 
quality of land free of all charge on account of rent. Thus, 
it appears that, whenever cultivation is extended over inferi- 
or lands, rents rise; and that, on the other hand, whenever 
they are thrown out of cultivation, rents fall. It was plainly, 
therefore, the interest of the landlords to endeavour to maintain 
prices at such a forced elevation as would prevent the cultiva- 
tion of the inferior lands from being relinquished, and their rents 
reduced. And, with the view of accomplishing this object, and 
also, as they affirmed, with the view of rendering us independ- 
ent of foreign supplies, they almost unanimously concurred in 
pressing the adoption of the Corn Law of 1815—a law which 
oa the consumption of foreign wheat until the home price 
reached 80s. a quarter, which is about double the average 
price of corn in France, and most other countries of Europe. 
But a very slight acquaintance with the most obvious. prin- 
ciples of economical science, would have taught the agricul- 
turists that this law could not effect the object they had in 
view. To-maintain the prices of any particular country at a 
forced elevation, it is necessary, not only that foreign corn 
should in certain circumstances be excluded, but that its mar- 
kets should never be overloaded with corn of itsown growth. . For, 
it is clear, according to the principles we have already explain- 
ed, that, if the supply should, in ordinary years, be sufficient to 
support the population, it must, in an unusually productive 
6 
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year, be more than sufficient for that purpose; and it is equally 
clear that, .in the event of such.a case occurring, its merchants 
could not expert any portion of its surplus produce until prices 
had fallen below the level of the surrounding countries. Now, 
this was. the precise situation of this country at the return of 
peace. Agriculture had been so far canada previously to the 
opening of the Dutch ports in 1814, as to furnish an adequate 
supply for the home consumption of the country. The Records 
of the Customhouse for 1813 were unfortunately destroyed by 
fire; but, in 4811, when the paper price of corn amounted to 
94s., and its bullion price to 74s., the value of the corn export- 
ed exceeded the value of the corn imported by about 400,000/.; 
and, in 1812, when the paper price of corn was 125s., and its 
bullion price 98s., the exports exceeded the imports by about 
$00,000/. We should mistake, however, if we supposed from 
this statement that we then raised more corn than was actually 
required for the home demand, or that we sent the excess to 
a profitable market. The excess of exports in these years was 
not a consequence of any regular exportation, but of ship- 
ments to the Peninsula, on acount of the British troops em- 
ployed there, and ought not, therefore, to be taken into account. 
But when the supply was thus nearly proportioned to the de- 
mand, it was plainly impossible, although no foreign corn had 
been permitted to enter our ports, except when the home price 
exceeded the medium price of 1811 and 1812, or even although 
it had been altogether excluded, that prices could be con- 
stantly maintained at this elevation. To prevent a fall of 
prices, it would have been necessary, not only that Parliament 
should have passed a law for the partial or total exclusion of 
foreign corn, but that it should also have adopted the Dutch 
plan, and enacted, that, whenever we were cursed with a lucuriant 
harvest, the excess of produce should be destroyed, and prevented 
Jrom overloading the markets! Without the adoption of some 
such effictent system as this, it was quite obvious that the first 
luxuriant crop would sink prices; and that it was out of the 
question to attempt relieving the market by exportation, until 
they had sunk to about a half of what was reckoned the lowest 
growing price. 

This principle appears so self-evident, and so indisputable, 
that we have no hesitation about laying it down as an incontro- 
vertible position, that although the.importation of foreign corn 
from 1813 to, the present moment had been completely prevent- 
ed, the condition of the farmer would not have been one jot 
more prosperous. _ It is not the intraduction, but the excluscou 
of foreigu corn, that has involved him in misery. | Nine tenths 
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of the-present agricultural, distress may be clearly traced to the 

pation of: the protecting law, as it has been jocosely termed, 
211815. The average price of wheat in England and Wales, 
jn 1814, was 74s. a quarter; and in 1815, it had fallen to 64+. 
But, as these prices would not indemnify the occupiers of the 
poor lands which had been brought under tillage during the 
high prices, they were gradually relinquishing their cultivation. 
A considerable portion of them were converted into pasture ; 
rents were generally reduced; and wages had be,un to decline: 
But the Legislature having prohibited the importation of foreign 
corn, the operation of this natural principle of adjustinent was 
unfortunately counteracted, and the price of 1816 rose to 765s. 
10d. This rire w:.s, however, insufficient to occasion any new 
improvement; and, as foreign corn was now excluded, and large 
tracts of bad land had been thrown out of cultivation, the sup- 
ply was so much diminished, that, notwithstanding the increase 
in the value of money, prices rose in 1817 to 94s. 9d., and, in 
1318, to 84s. ld. These high prices had their natural effect. 
They revived the drooping spirits of the farmers, who imagined 
that the corn law was at length beginning to produce the effects 
anticipated from it, and that the haleyon days of 1812, when 
wheat sold for 125s. a quarter, were about to return! But this 
prosperity carried in i's bosom the seeds of future mischief ! 
The increased prices necessarily occasioned a fresh extension of 
tillage; capital was again applied to the improvement of the 
soil; and the supply of corn being thus augmented, prices 
fell, in 1819, to 78s.; and, owing to the abundant harvests of 
the two last years, they fell, in 1820, to 65s. 7d.,-and have now 
sunk so low as 49s. 3d.; at least, such was the average price of 
England and Wales for the week ending January 19. 1842! * 


* We subjoin, from a Parliamentary paper, printed 7th March 1821, 
an official account of the prices of wheat, from 1791 to 1820, both 
inclusive, 


Year: &. p.| Year. 8 . | Year. 5. 


1791 47 21] 1801 118 18ll 94 
1792 42 11 | 1802 67. 1812 125 
1793 48111803. 56 1813 108 
1794" 51° 8 | 1804 60 1814 73 
1795°' ‘74 °°2'| 1805 87 1815 64 
1796 77/1/1806 7S 1816 *© 75 
1797: | 53 2) 1807 =) 7S 1817: 94 
1798 »:50 /$:} 1808 79 1818’ B84 
1799). 67106}: 1809) 95 1819 

1800 ABs 7a) 1810) .106).2-).1820) .65 
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It is certain, too, that this extraordinary fall has'been in no de- 

gree owing to the importation of foreign corn. ‘The importsof 

1819 did not amount to half a million of quarters, or to’ one. 

eightieth part of the consumption ;. in 1820, only a few thousand 

yin of oats were imported; and, in 1821, no-corn of any 
escription was imported. 

It isgthus demonstrably certain, that the present agricultural 
distress is not. of a nature that can possibly be alleviated by 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of importation. Pros 
hibitory enactments deceive the agriculturist, and flatter him 
with expectations of relief which they will never be able to reals 
ize. Had the corn trade been free, the prices of 1817 and'1818 
could not have been so high; and as rents and wages would 
have been proportionably reduced, the abundant harvests of the 
two last years, instead of being productive only of disaster'to 
the farmer, would, by enabling him to export to other’ coun- 
tries, have redounded as much to his advantage as to that of the 
other classes of the community. It is incontrovertibly true, 
that the higher the limit at which the importation of foreign corn 
as fixed, the greater and more destructive will be the fluctuation-of 
prices. Had importation in 1817 and 1818 been prohibited 
until the home price reached 100s., it is nearly certain that the 
average price of these years would have been at the very least 
110s. or 120s. But this excessive price, by attracting additional 
capital to agriculture, and consequently increasing still farther 
the supplies of corn, would have sunk the present prices still 
lower. They could hardly, on this hypothesis, have exceeded 
35s. or 40s. a quarter. 

Most of the speakers at the late agricultural meetings, and the 
authors of some of the innumerable pamphlets that have Of late 
appeared on this question, contend that prices will fall still lower, 
and that they will ultimately settle nearly at the same level with 
those.of the neighbouring Continental States. Were the re- 
strictive system abolished, this would certainly be the case ; but 
it is the height of error to suppose that prices can continue at 
this reduced rate so long as it is maintained. In a country de- 
prived of the inestimable advantage of a free corn trade, prices 
cannot remain stationary, either at a high or a low level. | If 
they were to continue at their present rate, it would be an un- 
answerable proof that the complaints of the agriculturists are 
entirely unfouaded, and that the present prices are sufficient for 
their remuneration. If this be not the case—if the present prices 
be not adequate to. indemnify the cultivators of the worst soils 
for their expenses, and also to yield them the customary rate of 
profit on the capital they employ, they will abandon their cul-' 
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tivation; and, as foreign corn is excluded until the home price 
reaches. 80s., the diminished supply will certainly occasion a 
rise. of prices. ‘There is no doctrine in economical science, or 
in any other science, better established than that which teaches, 
that. production must cease whenever its expenses are no longer 
paid. And those who contend that the present depression will 
continue, notwithstanding the restraints on importation, must 
be prepared to show, either that a farmer will continue to raise 
crops when the price for which he sells them does not pay the 
cost. of their production, or that the existing prices are abund- 
antly high ; that is, sufficient to yute the cultivators of the worst 
land. the ordinary rate of profit! But it is not possible that, in 
the actual state of our markets, corn should be profitably raised 
from the poor soils that were forced into cultivation during the 
high prices; and, if it cannot be raised with a profit, it will not 
be raised at all. We admit, indeed, that the jirst effect of a 
fall of prices, is to act rather as an inducement to the farmers 
to plough more land. They naturally endeavour to compensate 
for the lower value of their crops, by an increase of their quan- 
tity. This,.we have reason to think, was the case pretty ge- 
nerally last year; and it will perhaps be the case in the pre- 
sent year. But this is a remedy which “peu the dis- 
ease, and which very soon exhausts itself. Extended tillage, 
by.further overloading the markets, occasions a greater reduc- 
tion.of price, and, consequently, a greater destruction of agri- 
cultural capital; and thus never fails in the end to drive larger 
tracts of inferior land out of cultivation. It is, therefore, clear 
to demonstration, that, if we adhere to the prohibitive system, 
the present depression cannot continue. But the longer it does 
continue, the greater will be the loss of agricultural capital, and 
the greater ultimately will be the rise of prices. In a country 
in the situation of Great Britain, two or three luxuriant crops 
ove the poee forerunners, not of scarcity only, but of positive 

mine 

Much has lately been said, and justly too, in reprobation of 
the flagitious attempts which have been made to exasperate the 
different classes of society against each other. _But-we would 
beg leave to ask, whether it is possible to conceive, or for hu- 
manwingenuity to devise, a system better calculated than” the 
Corn Laws to have that effect? These laws have set the ‘in- 
terests of the landlords and farmers in direct opposition to the 
interests of every other class. An agriculturist has now no 
chance of getting rich, otherwise than by the distresses of his 
fellow-citizens. But the Corn Laws have not merely generated 
such a disunion of interests as is altogether incompatible with 

VOL. XXXVI. NO. 72. G 
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the safety of the State. We are not liable to the charge of ex- 
aggeration—we do nothing more than state the plain matter of 
fact, when we affirm, that they have actually turned the bounty 
of Providence into a curse! Formerly, abundant harvests were 
the harbingers of universal gladness—a blessing to the farmer, 
who participated in the general joy, aware that any surplus over 
what was necessary for home consumption, would meet with an 
advantageous sale abroad, and that his accustomed profits, in- 
stead of being diminished, would be increased. How widely 
different is the case now! How melancholy the change! 
When the harvest is unusually productive, prices immediately 
fall; but the farmer is unable to export the smallest quantity 
until they have fallen 100 or 150 per cent. below the cost of pro- 
duction. Plenty is to him the precursor of poverty, bankrupt- 
cy, and ruin ! 

But it must not be supposed that this fluctuation—that this 
alternation of high and low prices, of famine and excess, which 
is inherent in the very nature of the prohibitive system—is inju- 
rious to the agriculturists only. Fluctuations are, if possible, 
still more injurious to the other classes of sociéty. They have 
no redeeming quality about them; they are productive only of 
pure and unmixed evil. ‘Though wages do not vary with every 
slight variation in the price of corn, yet when prices fall very 
low, as they are always sure to do so long as we act on the 
restrictive system, whenever the crop is unusually abundant, 
wages always experience a considerable reduction. This arises 
from two causes ; first, from the reduced price of corn, the main 
regulator of wages; and, second, from the diminished demand 
for agricultural labourers. But low prices cannot continue; 
for, as we have shown, the rapid destruction of farming capital 
which they occasion, and the diminished cultivation of bad land, 
by lessening the supply, will infallibly raise them above their 
proper level. While they are thus elevated, the farmer having 
succeeded during the low prices in getting his rent, wages, and 
other expenses reduced, will obtain unusually high profits ;, this, 
however, as we have also shown, by attracting fresh capital to 
agriculture, will again depress prices, and involve the farmer in 
new misery! But it is evident, that all the advantage gained 
by the farmer during the high-priced years, of this ascending 
and descending progression, must have been gained at the ex- 
pense of the other classes. It is in truth a mere shifting of dis- 
tress from the shoulders of the agriculturist to those of the con- 
sumers of his produce. ‘ The labourer,’ says Colonel Tor- 
rens, who has illustrated this subject with great skill and in- 
genuity, ‘ whose wages had, during the depression of the mar- 
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‘ kets, gradually settled down to the level -of his subsistence, 
‘ must, when the produce of land recovers its value, be left 
‘ without the means of procuring the necessaries of life. Pau- 
“perism, with its train of degradation, misery, and vice, will 
‘thus be increased to a frightful extent. In this state of things, 
‘ wretchedness, disease, and death, will begin to thin the po- 
‘'pulation, and to withdraw the supply of labour, until wages 
‘regain their natural level. Even when, by this painful pro- 
“cess, the money wages of labour have been adjusted to the 
‘ price of the necessaries of life, the evil will not cease; but, on 
‘the contrary, the miserable series will recommence. Years 
‘ of abundance must return; and these, with the extended til- 
*lage occasioned by the high prices, will lower the markets, 
‘from the point at which foreign corn can be introduced, to 
‘the point at which superfluity can be removed. Hence, 
‘ while the great reduction in the value of the produce of land 
‘ again proves destructive of agricultural capital, and diminish- 
* es cultivation, it will’ give an impulse to population, lower 
‘wages once more, and lay the foundation of a frightful re- 
*newal of pauperism and misery, when a deficiency in the 
‘home supply of corn shall recur.’ (Letter to Lord Liverpool, 
. 13.) 

‘ And yet, miserable as the present system undoubtedly is, it 
is decidedly preferable to that which Mr Webb Hall, Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, and the other wise persons who 
manage the affairs of the agriculturists, wish to have organized 
in its stead. These gentlemen actually laid before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons a proposal, that, although 
our crops were utterly to fail, and famine to be stalking with 
giant strides throughout the land, the following duties should 
be rigidly levied on the undermentioned articles of foreign pro- 
duce, when imported, viz.— 

* Wheat, a permanent duty, whatever the price 

may be, of -— = : - 40s. per qr. 

© Meal, the like - 10s. per cwt. 

* Flour - 14s. per cwt. 

‘ Rye, - ; 26s. 6d. per qr. 

* Oats, 13s. 6d. per qr. 

* Peas, - 26s. 6d. per qr. 

* Beans, . - 26s. 6d. per qr. 

* Barley, Bear, or Bigg, 20s. per qr. 

* Wool, - - is. per lib. 

* Flax, - 20s. per cwt. 

‘ Hemp, 15s. per cwt. 

* Hides, 2d. per lib. 
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Tallow, - 20s. per cwt. 
Seeds, 28s. per cwt. 
Butter, - - 56s. per cwt. 
Cheese, - - 387s.4d. percwt. 
Poultry, 382. per cent. ad valorem, according to price current. 

‘ Pears, - - - 7s. per bushel. 

* All things, the produce of the soil, not enumerated, 38/. 

per cent. ad valorem.’ 

This monstrous proposal was very properly scouted by the 
Committee ; but, as several petitions have since been presented 
to the House descanting on its virtues, and recommending its 
adoption as the only means by which effectual relief can be af- 
forded to the agriculturists, we shall devote a few words to the 
examination of what we should otherwise have considered as 
totally unworthy of the slightest notice. Let us suppose, then, 
that this proposal is adopted by Parliament, and let us endea- 
vour to ascertain what would be its probable effects. We be- 
lieve we shall be very near the truth, if we take the average 
price for which corn could be purchased in the Continental 
markets, for the supply of this country in ordinary years, at 
45s. a quarter; and, averaging the expenses of importation at 
10s., we shall have 55s. as the lowest price for which Con- 
tinental corn could, in average seasons, be disposed of in Bri- 
tain. * Now, if we add to this sum the fixed duty of 40s, a 
quarter, recommended by Mr Hall and his coadjutors, no fo- 
reign corn, jit is plain, could ever enter into our markets until 
the home price reached 95s. a quarter; that is, until prices 
had become nearly as high as they were during the scarcity of 
1800 and 1801! It is unnecessary, we think, to add one word 
more, in order to demonstrate the absurdity of such a proposal. 
No government which could be so infatuated as to attempt to 
levy a duty of 40s. a quarter on foreign corn in a period of 
scarcity would be permitted, or would deserve, to exist for 
a single week. But suppose this insane project were adopt- 
ed, and that the government were disposed, and were strong 
enough, to starve their subjects, rather than allow them to eat 
corn which had not paid a prohibitory duty, would the situation 
of the/agriculturists be at all improved in consequence? We 
confidently answer, that it would not; and that, far from being 
improved, it would be rendered much worse than it is at this 
moment.. The adoption of this measure would have nearly the 


* For an account of the prices of corn in foreign countries, see 
the article Corn Laws and Trade in the Supplement to the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, and the authorities there quoted. 
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same effeet as if the limit at which foreign corn can now be 
imported were raised from 80s. to 95s. or 100s. But the high- 
er we raise the limit at which foreign corn can be introduced 
into our markets, the greater will be the fluctuation of prices. 
If this system were adopted, and if the crops were for two or 
three seasons rather deficient, prices would rise to the limit of 
importation, or higher; and there would, in consequence, be a 
owerful inducement to vest additional capital in agriculture. 
he increased supplies of corn that would thus be brought to 
market, would certainly, in the end, sink prices. But as no 
uantity of corn could then be exported until prices had fallen 
from a much higher elevation to the same level at which ex- 
ortation can now take place, the depression of the market would 
be proportionably injurious, and would involve the farmers in 
still greater misery. 

Some of the more sober of the agriculturists seem latterly to 
have become ashamed of Mr Webb Hall’s infallible recipe, and 
perce. that power should be given to the Privy Council to al- 
ow the importation of corn duty free, whenever they apprehend 
ascarcity! But surely the sustenance of the great mass of the 
people, is the very last thing with which Ministers should be al- 
lowed to tamper. By what hitherto undiscovered tests are they 
to determine whether the crop is, or is not, deficient? If they 
make the attempt, they must, at all events, wait till after har- 
vest; and if they should then decide that the ports were to be 
thrown open, they would either aggravate or create the very 
evil they were intending to relieve. The declaration of the 
Privy Council would cause an immediate rise of prices; and the 
circumstance, of the ports on the Baltic and the Elbe being in- 
accessible for the greatest portion of mh winter, by prevent- 
ing, or at least retarding importation, would expose the country 
to all the evils of an apprehended, or, it might be, a veal scarcity. 
A system of this kind would hold out to the farmer the prospect 
of sufficient protection against foreign competition, and to the 
merchant the prospect of an occasional freedom of trade. But 
it would cheat and delude them both. By giving unnecessary 
alarm, and by faetitiously aggravating all the evils of a real 
scarcity, it would have the effect of introducing a much larger 
quantity of foreign corn than would otherwise have been im- 
ported, and would, therefore, necessarily occasion a proportion- 
ably great depression of prices, when either the panic had gone 
off, or the scarcity had been relieved. Such a system would 
add the blunders of Ministers, and the visionary terrors, ground- 
less apprehensions, and panics by which the public are so liable 
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to be influenced in matters of this kind, to the other causes of 
fluctuation involved in the prohibitive system. Were it adopt- 
ed, it would be impossible for any individual, however sagacious, 
and however well-informed, to form even a probable estimate 
of what might be the rate of prices three or four months hence, 
The Committee of the House of Commons have justly said, 
that the existing regulations ‘ baffle the calculations, and unset- 
tle the transactions, both of the grower and dealer at home.’ 
And if such be the uncertainty at present, we may easily con- 
jecture what it would be were it left to the pleasure of the Privy 
Council to open and shut the ports, to proclaim that the crop 
of one season was abundant, and that of another deficient ! 
Every agricultural, and every commercial undertaking, would 
then be reduced to a mere lottery—to a lottery, however, in 
which there would be ten blanks for one prize. 

In the early part of 1814, a series of Resolutions were voted 
by the House of Commons, by which duties, varying according 
to the state of the prices in the home market, were to be im~ 
posed on importation. Thus, foreign wheat was to be com- 
pletely excluded, until the home price reached 64s. a quarter, 
and was then allowed to be imported on paying a duty of 24s. 
a quarter; when the home price rose to 65s., the duty was to 
fall to 23s.; when it rose to 66s., the duty was to fall to 22s. ; 
—and so on till the home price reached 86s., when the duty 
was to be reduced to Is., at which sum it was to remain sta- 
tionary. The bill founded on these Resolutions was afterwards 
abandoned by the House; but, had it been adopted, it would not 
certainly have been at all preferable to the existing system. A 
duty of 16s. a quarter, when the home price is 70s., would un- 
questionably operate as a total prohibition of importation ; and 
a duty of 1is., when the home price is 75s., would, in all ordi- 
nary cases, have nearly the same effect. The Bill of 1814 was 
avowedly intended to keep the home price up to about 8@s. 
Had it been passed into a law, it would, equally with the pre- 
sent regulations, have precluded all importation in years of a 
fair average crop. No foreign corn would have been introduc- 
ed except in seasons when the home supply was very deficient; 
and the prices in ordinary years being factitiously elevated, to 
the same extent as at present, above the common level of the 
prices of surrounding countries, the farmers would have found 
it quite as impossible to export their surplus produce in years of 
unusual plenty. Fluctuation of price is an inseparable concomi- 
tant of the restrictive systefn; and it is an idle and a vain attempt 
to endeavour, by framing a set of complex regulations, to get rid 
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of it. * Notwithstanding his prejudices in favour of this system, 
Mr Malthus is forced to admit that this is its necessary result. 
‘ The whole effect of restrictions on importation,’ he observes, 
is to stint the supply of the general market, and to raise, not to 
lower, the price of corn. Nor is it in their nature perma- 
nently to secure what is of more consequence, steadiness of 
price. During the period, indeed, in which the country is 
obliged regularly to import some foreign grain, a high duty 
upon it is effectual in steadily keeping up the price of home 
corn, and giving a very decided stimulus to agriculture. But 
as soon as the average supply becomes equal to the average 
consumption, this steadiness ceases. A plentiful year will 
then occasion a sudden fall; and, from the average price of 
the home produce being so much higher than in the other 
markets of Europe, such a fall can be but little relieved by 
‘ exportation. It must be allowed, that a free trade in corn 
‘ would, in all ordimary cases, not only secure a cheaper, but a 
‘ more steady supply of grain,’—(Observations on the Corn 
Laws, p. 25.) . 
The difficulties we have frequently experienced in importing 
foreign corn in years of scarcity, have been studiously exagge- 
rated by the advocates of the restrictive system. ‘The truth is, 
however, that these difficulties have resulted almost entirely 
from the perverse nature of our own policy. Perpetually fluc- 
tuating between bounties, restrictions, and prohibitions—be- 
tween exclusion when the home price is 79s. 11}d., and admis- 
sion when it is 80s.—no foreign country can ever calculate on 
our continuing to import their corn. We may buy a million 
of quarters to-day; but we shall perhaps buy no more for a 
couple of twelvemonths. If our demand was steady—if we re- 
gularly imported, as we should do were the ports thrown open, 
additional supplies would be raised for our markets; foreign 
prices would be raised, and farmers and landlords would be in- 
terested in procuring us whatever quantity of corn we might 
require. But, while the restrictive system is maintained, we 
must always enter the foreign market as strangers, and never 
as regular customers. Our orders may be expected, but they 
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cannot be reckoned upon; and hence, whatever supplies we 
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* It is reported that the Agricultural Committee, now sitting, 
mean to recommend the adoption of a graduated scale of duties 
nearly the same with that proposed in 1814! This will merély make 
bad worse. We supposed the regulating manta had been on the 
wane ; but, if this report be well founded, it will show that we have 
been entirely mistaken, 
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may procure, being withdrawn from the ordinary stock, foreign 
prices are speedily raised, and the home prices are, in conse- 
quence, allowed to attain an excessive height. 

There is not the least chance, were a free corn trade once 
established, that it would be violently put an end to. When 
one nation has been for a series of years in the habit of import- 
ing corn from another, it must have exported some more ac- 
ceptable produce as an equivalent. The farmers of the corn- 
growing country will, after this commerce has been once esta- 
blished, calculate as much upon the demand of the importing 
country, as on that of their own citizens. They will cultivate 
an additional quantity of land, raise larger crops, and conse- 
quently pay higher rents, solely because they are assured of this 
vent for their produce. The benefits of this intercourse are, 
therefore, reciprocal; and the corn-growers, as much as the 
corn-buyers, are interested in a continuance of the traffic, and 
would suffer as much by its cessation. * When we consider,’ 
says Mr Ricardo, ‘ the value of even a few weeks consumption 
‘ of corn in England, no interruption could be given to the, 
export trade, if the Continent supplied us with any consider- 
able quantity of corn without the most extensively ruinous 
comniercial distress—distress which no sovereign, or com- 
bination of sovereigns, would be willing to inflict on their 
people; and, ak willing, it would be a measure to which, 
probably, no people would be disposed to submit. It was 
the endeavour of Bonaparte to prevent the exportation of the 
raw produce of Russia, more than any other cause, which 
produced the astonishing efforts of the people of that coun~ 
try against the most powerful force, aoa ever assembled 
to subjugate a nation. ’—( Essay on the Profits of Stock, p. 29.) 
It appears, therefore, that there is but one method of con- 
stantly procuring an adequate supply of corn, and of avoiding 
those ruinous fluctuations of prices which are inherent in the 
prohibitive system, and which, when they occur in a highly po- 
pulous and manufacturing country like England, not only com- 
promise the fortunes and the means of existence of many indi- 
viduals, but deeply endanger the safety and tranquillity of the 
State. We must relinquish the restrictive system, and gradual- 
ly recur to the sound principle of a ¥RER TRADE. Every thing 
else is downright, quackery and delusion, If we continue to 
support the prohibitory system, we shall most unquestionably 
continue to be subjected to the same alternation of high and low 
prices we. have experienced during the last six years. At one 
time the farmers, and at another time the consumers of their 
produce, will be involyed in the extreme of misery; and the 
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rocess of degradation will continue until the capital of both 
shall have been destroyed, or forced to other countries—until all 
classes, both high and low, shall have been sank below the level 
of what was originally lowest. It is true that the establishment 
of afree trade in corn, that is, the granting liberty freely to import 
foreign corn on — of a duty equivalent to the amount of 
those taxes, if.there be any such, as can be shown to fall ex- 
clusively on the producers of corn in this country—would have 
the effect of preventing the future cultivation of a considerable 
quantity of inferior land. ‘This, however, is the whole extent 
of the inconvenience that it would occasion. The rent of the 
superior land would, as we have already shown, be reduced 
also; but its produce, and consequently the public wealth, would 
not be in the least diminished. Hard, therefore, as the case 
may appear, it would be infinitely better that the fixed capital 
which cannot be withdrawn from inferior lands should be sa- 
crificed, than that the agriculturists in general should be ex- 
posed to ruinous fluctuations of prices, and the consumers ob- 
liged to pay a monopoly price for their food, in order to save a 
few landlords and farmers for a few years from the consequen- 
ces of their own improvident speculations—consequences which 
will ultimately overtake them in spite of all that can be done to 
the contrary. It was not contended when the steam enginé,' or 
when Sir Richard Arkwright’s cotton-mill was introduced, that 
they should not be employed, because the old clumsy machin- 
ery would thereby be superseded, and the capital vested in it 
lost. No such ridiculous notion as this was ever entertained ; 
but, in what respect would it have been more absurd to have 
kept the old cotton machinery in employment, in preference to 
the newer and more powertul machinery, than to persist in 
raising produce from a poor soil at an immense expense, when 
we may obtain plentiful supplies, and at a much cheaper rate 
elsewhere? hy should not the most economical processes 
be followed in the raising of corn, as well as in the raising of 
cotton? If an expenditure of 1000/. would suffice to sHdtruic- 
ture cottons or hardware at Glasgow or Birmingham, that would 
exchange for 400 or 500 quarters of- Polish or American corn ; 
and if the same sum, applied directly to the a of the poor 
soils now under cultivation in this country, would not produce 
more than 200 or 250 quarters, what folly can be ofeery than 
to continue such a disadvantageous production, and not to buy 
corn from foreigners with our manufactared ‘goods ? 
It must be recollected, that although our ports were thrown 
open to the importation of foreign produce, the expense attend- 
ing its importation would always give the home growers an ad+y 
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vantage of 12 or 15 per cent. over those of other countries; and 
would not this be a sufficient protection ?—would not this be a 
sufficient security that foreigners could never import more corn 
than was absolutely necessary to prevent prices becoming ruin- 
ously high? The prohibitory system is injurious to the tenantry; 
and imposes a heavy and intolerable burden on the country in 
general, merely to give a temporary and evanescent advantage 
to the landlords. We say temporary ; for it is a fallacy and an 
absurdity to suppose that it is possible permanently to sustain 
the value of raw produce in one country at a far higher level 
than its value in other countries. We might as well expect 
that a snow-ball could be cast into a furnace without being 
melted! A relatively high price of the necessaries of life, by 
raising wages and reducing the rate of profit, must force capital 
abroad, and prove in the end destructive of the commerce and 
manufactures of the country; and when these have declined— 
when the consumers have been deprived of the power to pay 
high prices, what will become ‘of the landlords and farmers, 
and what will then be the advantage of monopolies and restric- 
tions? 

Admitting, however, that it is possible, by means of a judi- 
ciously contrived system of regulations—by shutting out foreign 
corn when the home price is below 80s. or 90s., and burning the 
surplus produce in plentiful years—to keepthe market pricesteady 
at about that rate, the lowest which the agriculturists state can 
possibly remunerate the cultivators of inferior lands, it is obvious 
the consumers would-be obliged to pay 80s. or 90s. for the same 

uantity of corn they might obtain were the ports thrown cpen 
for 50s. or 55s. The quantity of the different kinds of grain 
annually consumed in Great Britain, cannot be estimated at less 
than 40 millions of quarters; and it is clear, therefore, that e- 
very additional shilling which is added to its price by means of 
restrictive regulations, has really the same effect on the con- 
sumers as if a tax of ¢wo millions were directly levied from 
corn! Wehave shown, in a former Number, (No. 65, Art. 9.) 
that the total burden which the Corn Laws impose on the 
country, cannot, in ordinary seasons, amount to less than 
TWENTY-FIVE millions; and, from inquiries subsequently made, 
we are satisfied that this estimate is rather under than over- 
rated. Now, supposing that it is possible to get rid of the 
fluctuations inherent in the factitious system—and we might 
with equal probability suppose that men could live without food 
—still, we ask, why should the country be subjected to a tax 
of twenty-five millions, or why should it be subjected to a tax 
of one million, in order to protect the agriculturists from foreign 
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competition ; that is, to enable them to obtain a monopoly price 
for their produce? To this question two answers have been 
given. In the fist place, the Corn Laws are said to be ren- 
dered necessary by the comparative weight of our taxation ; and 
it is confidently affirmed, that, without the protection afforded 
by them to the agriculturists, the country would be unable to 
support the enormous weight of the public burdens: And, in 
the second place, it is alleged that all the principal branches of 
manufacturing and commercial industry, are protected by means 
of prohibitory duties from foreign competition; and that it is 
only fair and reasonable that agriculture, which is the most im- 
portant branch of industry, should enjoy the same protection 
and favour as the rest. We shall, in as few words as possible, 
endeavour to ascertain what degree of weight ought to be at- 
tached to these statements. 

With respect, then, to the first assertion, that the Corn Laws 
are necessary to enable the country to sustain its burdens, it is 
plain, if it mcans any thing at all, it must mean, that an indivi- 
dual who is compelled, by. means of a restrictive regulation, to 
pay 80s. or 90s, for the same quantity of corn he might other- 
wise have cbtained for 50s. or 55s., will be the better enabled 
to pay high duties on tea, sugar, spirits, and other consumable 
commodities ! Perhaps we might rest satisfied with this trans- 
lation of the statement of the agriculturists into intelligible lan- 
guage ; but the importance of the subject will excuse our ex- 
amining it a Jittle more minutely. We admit, then, that re- 
strictions on the corn trade, by raising the average price of raw 
produce, and forcing the cultivation. of poor soils, raise the 

rents of the landlords, and enable them to consume a greater 
quantity of taxed articles than they could do were the trade 
rendered free. But, is it not self-evident, that. this advan- 
tage is obtained at the expense of the other classes of society ?— 
that what is thus put into the pockets of the landlords, is taken 
from the pockets of those who are compelled to purchase their 
high-priced produce ? 

‘It is an incontrovertible principle, that the Government of a 
State ought never to interlere to adjust the gains and losses of 
its subjects. Its business is, to treat all parties with the same 
rigid impartiality—to secure to every individual the full enjoy- 
ment of his property and liberty—not to pamper and protect 
one class at the expense of the rest. But, suppose that Govern- 
ment had been so forgetful of the high trust reposed in its 
bands, as to have departed from this just and wise system of 
policy, and that it had imposed a tax of /en or fifteen millions 
on the other classes of society, to be distributed among the land- 
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lords, it cannot be doubted that ¢heir ability to pay taxes would, 
in consequence, be very greatly increased, Surely, however, it 
will not be contended, that the ability of the public in general to 
pay them could be increased by such a measure! All taxes 
must either be paid out of revenue or capital. But it is abso- 
lutely impossible that either revenue or capital can be increased 
by the mere transference of a portion of what belongs to one part 
of society to another. The wealth of the favoured class would 
be increased by such means; but this increase not being a con- 
sequence of the superior skill or industry of that class, but of the 
Government having, most unjustifiably, interfered to enrich 
them, by depriving the other classes of a part of their incomes, 
it would certainly indicate any thing rather than an increase of 
the public or national wealth. 

Now, as it cannot be denied, that whatever additional means 
of paying taxes, a prohibition against the purchasing of food in 
the cheapest. market may have given to the landlords, must 
have been obtained at the expense of the consumers of corn, it 
is plain, that such prohibition cannot have enabled the country 
to pay.a greater amount of taxes. But we go further, and af- 
firm, that the Corn Laws have not only not increased, but that 
they have greatly diminished the power of the country to sus- 
tain its burdens. They do not occasion a mere transfer of a 
part of the wealth of one class to another. If this was their 
only effect—if they merely plundered Peter to enrich Paul— 
they would be comparatively harmless. But they destroy much 
more than they transfer. It is no exaggeration to affirm, that 
of every ve millions drawn by them from the pockets of the 
consumers, scarcely one finds its way into the pockets of the 
landlords! The other four are absolutely and totally lost to 
the country: they are expended en pure perte, and without con- 
tributing in the smallest degree to increase the comforts or en- 
joyments of any individual whatever. This is rather a startling 
statement; but it will not require a very elaborate argument to 
show that it is perfectly correct. 

The nett rental of England and Wales was estimated by the 
Reverend Dr Beeke in 1799, when the average price of corn 
scarcely exceeded half its present average price, at twenty mil- 
lions; and suppesing the rent of Scotland to have then amount- 
ed to two.and a half or three millions, we shall have twenty-two 
and a half or twenty-three millions as the total rent of the king- 
dom at that period. But the valued rack-rent of England and 
Wales was reported by the Commissioners of Income-Tax to 
amount to twenty-nine anda half millions in 1810; and the 
rent of Scotland, at the same period, was nearly equal to four 
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millions. Now, supposing that the rental of both countries 
amounted, in 1813, when at the highest, to thirty-six millions, 
it must since have been reduced, by the most moderate compu- 
tation, at least 25 per cent.; and cannot therefore exceed, at 
this moment, twenty-seven millions. This, however, is onl 

four and a half or five millions more than the rental of 1799, 
while it ought plainly to have been twenty or twenty-five mil- 
lions more, had the whole of the sum which the existing Corn 
Laws force out of the pockets of the consumers found its way 
into the pockets of the landlords ! It would certainly be wrong 
to lay too much stress on conclusions derived exclusively from 
data which must always be not a little loose and unsatisfactory ; 
but there are other arguments to show, that this estimate of the 
portion of the enhanced price of corn, which goes to increase 
the rent of the landlord, is very nearly correct. Rent, as we 
have already explained, consists of the excess, or of the value of 
the excess, of the produce obtained from the superior lands in 
cultivation above that which is obtained from the very worst. 
But when, by excluding ourselves from the cheapest market for 
corn, we force recourse to be had to poorer soils, we not only 
increase the quantity and the value of that portion of the pro- 
duce of the country received by the landlord as rent, but we also 
increase the value of that portion which is required to indemni- 
fy the former for his expenses. Now, this portion is always far 
greater than the other. According to the returns made to the 
Board of Agriculture, and the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 1814, the 
average proportion which rent bears in England and Wales to 
the value of the whole produce of the soil, does not exceed ONE- 
rirTH. But when prices rise, neither the farmer nor any other 
individual reaps the smallest advantage from the enhancement 
of the value of the four-fifths which do not go to the landlord. 
This is just so much value thrown away. hen the price of 
corn is elevated by means of a factitious system, the wages of the 
labourers which the farmer employs must, sooner or later, be 
raised in a corresponding proportion ; while the heavy expenses 
attending the keep of his horses, and his other onzune are all 
equally, and almost instantaneously increased. If the rise of 
price occasioned by the exclusion of foreign corn could be con- 
fined to that part of the produce only which belongs to the 
landlord, he would receive the whole extra'sum which the ex- 
clusion would force out of the pockets of the consumer.: But 
this is not, and cannot be, the case. There cannot be two 
prices of the same commodity ‘at the same time, and in the same 
market. The factitious system, which puts a greater value on 
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the one-fifth of the produce which goes to the landlord, equally 
raises the value of the other four-fifths which are cast into the 
soil as seed, or which are consumed by the men, horses, and oxen 
employed by the former. ‘This is a principle which has generally 
been lost sight of, but which it is obviously of the highest import- 
ance to keep steadily in view. It shows the radical error of sup- 
posing, that a farmer can reap any real benefit from high 
prices. He may indeed be benefited by a rise during the cur- 
rency of his lease; but whenever it expires, his money-rent will 
be raised proportionably to the increased value of the portion 
of his produce which constitutes rent, and his expenses will be 
raised precisely in proportion to the greater value of that por- 
tion of the produce which he is enabled to retain. Indeed, so 
far from its being true that high prices are really and perma- 
nently advantageous to the farmer, they are distinctly and com- 
pletely the reverse. ‘The object of the farmer must always be 
to derive the greatest profit from his capital; and it is demon- 
strable, that profits always fall as prices rise, and rise as prices 
fall. The price of wheat in Illinois and Indiana does not a- 
mount to one-third its price in England; and yet an Illinois or 
Indiana farmer, with a capital of 1000/., would derive as much 
profit from it as an English farmer would derive from a capital 
of 3000/. or 40001. The real interests of the farmers and of 
the consumers are precisely the same; and a permanently high 
price of raw produce, supposing it could be maintained, would 
not be less injurious to the one class than to the other. 

It appears, therefore, from reasoning deduced from the state- 
ments of the most intelligent agriculturists, that to whatever ex- 
tent the Corn Laws raise the price of corn above what it would 
be were these laws repealed, not more than one-fifth of that sum 
finds its way into the pockets of the landlords; and that the re« 
maining FOUR- FIFTHS are absolutely and entirely lost or destroyed. 
Perhaps, however, we shall be told, that although a very large 

roportion of that increased price which the present system ob- 
fives the consumers of corn to pay for it, is not received either 
by the landlord or the farmer, it is paid as wages to the labour- 
ers employed in its production, and cannot, therefore, be said 
to be lost to the State. But this will not do. Is it possible to 
deny, that the factitious value which the restrictive system gives 
to the corn used as seed, and in the feeding of horses, is not ab- 
solutely and entirely lost? But, even if all the produce which 
is not received by the landlord were to be expended in the 
maintenance of labourers, it would be of no consequence to this 
argument. It is true, that if we were to purchase our food in 
the cheapest market, a considerable number of the persons now 
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engaged in the cultivation of bad soils would be thrown out of 
that employment. But it is no less true that they would be em- 

loyed in some other way. If the consumers of corn were en- 
abled to obtain the same supply of that necessary for one-half, 
or two-thirds of the sum which it now costs, they would most 
unquestionably have the other half or third of this sum to ex- 
pend on something else. The total effective demand of the 
country for the produce of labour, and consequently the rate, of 
wages, and the power of obtaining employment, would there- 
fore continue the same; while its wealth would be augmented 
by the produce of the labour of all the hands which had been 

set free from the production of corn. Suppose we require, 

under the existing system, the labour of ¢wo millions of people 

to raise forty millions of quarters of corn, and that, by throwing 

the ports open, we may obtain as large a supply by the labour 
of one million; then, as the means by which the consumers paid 

the labour of the two millions of hands cannot be diminished in 

consequence of this increased facility of production, it is clear 

to demonstration, that, after the fall of prices, the surplus mil- 

lion of hands will be employed in some other pursuit; and con- 

sequently, that the produce of their labour will be so much 

clear gain—so much of positive addition to the previous wealth 

and riches of the country. 

It may therefore be concluded, that of the enormous sum of 
TWENTY Or TWENTY-FIVE millions, which the restrictions on the 
corn-trade take from the consumers, not more than jive, and 
certainly not more than seven millions, come into the hands of 
the landlords. ‘The other f/teen or eighteen millions are entire- 
ly lost, or, which is the same thing, they are entirely swallowed 
up by the increased expenses attending the cultivation of the 
bad soils to which the Corn Laws force us to have recourse. 
Instead, then, of the Corn Laws enabling the country to make 
good the taxes necessary to pay the interest of the public debt, 
and the expenses of the peace establishment, ¢hey are, themselves, 
by far the greatest of all the burdens we have to sustain! No 
country was ever before subjected to such a scourge. ‘They do 
not merely transfer wealth ; but they occasion a positive destruc- 
tion—a dead annual loss to the public.of not less than ¥1FTEEN 
Or EIGHTEEN millions ! 

But the agriculturists make a double use of the argument 
they have founded on the relative weight of our taxation. Ac- 
cording to their doctors, it is not only expedient that the public 
should suffer a previous evacuation of fifteen or eighteen millions 
a year, in order to fit them for undergoing the further eva- 

cuation of the f/ty-five millions demanded by Goyernment; 
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but they also contend, that, in the event of the ports being 
thrown open, it would be impossible for the highly taxed’ Eng, 
lish. growers to sustain the competition of the untaxed ‘ dé- 


mocrats of North America, and the serfs of Poland and Russia! 


Now, admitting for a moment the correctness of this statement, ’ 


would it:not ‘puzzle a conjurer to divine how the factitious en- 
hancement of the price of the seed used by the farmer, of the 
wages of; his workmen, and of the keep of his horses, can en- 
able him successfully to contend with low taxed foreigners? 
We leave the sagacious Mr Webb Hall to unriddle this riddle: 
The truth is, however, that the whole statement proceeds on a 
radical mistake. However oppressive taxation may be, and 
certainly we have no wish to palliate its bad effects, it affects all 
classes to the same extent. It is equally felt by the manufacturer 
and the agriculturist. If corn be imported from abroad, it 
must be paid for in commodities which are as highly taxed as the 
corn that is raised at home. And even those who may be dis- 
posed to doubt the perfect accuracy of this position, cannof, in 
order to place agriculture on the same footing with the other 
branches of industry, require anything more than that a duty 
should be laid on reign corn imported equal in amount to 
those taxes which can be shown exclusively to affect the home 
growers. Now these, we apprehend, are extremely few. Tithes 
were formerly thought to fall entirely on rent; but this opinion 
has been proved to be erroneous; and it has been shown, that 
the price of raw produce is raised in exact proportion to the 
charge on account of tithe. The price of corn, it must al- 
ways be kept in mind, is regulated by the cost of producing it on 
land of the worst quality, and which pays no rent; and when a 
tax is imposed which affects the occupiers of such land, if they 
were not enabled to raise prices so as to obtain the common 
and average rate of profit, they would abandon their employ- 
ment, and the diminution of supply would raise prices to their 
a level.. ‘Taxation has no favourites—it scourges alike the 
andholder and thefundholder—the farmer andthe cotton-spinner. 


It does not particularly affect any one class of oe : But, when 


carried tothe height to which it is now carried in 


however, to put to rest all cavilling on this subject, we should 
not object, were the ee thrown open, that an ad valorem duty 
of 5 or 6 per cent. should be imposed on all foreign corn im- 
ported. "This would give all the protection to the agriculturists 
to which they are entitled, on the ground of thietr Bag pecu- 
liarly affected by taxation, and a good’ deal more. 

second pled of the agriculturists will not detain us long, 





is country, 7 _ 
presses with peculiar and intolerable severity on them all. In ordet, 
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A prohibition against importation from abroad, or a protecting 
duty, is plainly of no value whatever to the producers of such 
commodities as are exported, without the aid of a bounty, to 
other countries. ‘Those who can afford to undersell foreigners 
in the foreign market, have certainly nothing to fear from their 
unrestricted competition in the home market. And, fortunately, 
this is the case with the manufacturers of Britain., A: prohibi- 
tion against the importation of foreign manufactured goods is 
really of no more consequence to them, than a prohibition a« 

inst the importation of foreign corn would be to the farmers 
and landlords of Poland or of Russia! All our prineipal manu- 
factured. commodities, such, for example, as woollens, cotton 
stuffs and yarn, hardware, leather, &c. &c. can be produced 
cheaper here than in any other country; and the proof of this 
is, that we are able to export them with profit, not only to our 
immediate neighbours, but to the remotest districts of China 
and Hindostan. The duties intended to protect them, may, 
therefore, be entirely repealed without the slightest inconveni- 
ence; they are, to all intents and purposes, a mere dead letter ; 
and serve only to incumber the statute-book, and to afford, as 
in this case, the shadow of an argument to real monopolists. 
And such, we are truly gratified to have to remark, is the view 
that is now almost universally taken of their operation by our 
manufacturers and merchants. In 1820, petitions were pre~ 
sented to Parliament from London, Liverpool, Glasgow, .Mans 
chester, Leeds, Bristol, and all the other great, commercial 
towns in the empire, in which the petitioners distinetly and 
strongly stated their conviction of the ‘ impolicy and injustice’ 
of the restrictive and prohibitive system, and prayed for a total 
repeal of all such prohibitions and duties as had, for their object, 
to exclude foreign competition. Even the silk manufacturers, 
who were supposed to be particularly interested in the support 
of the prohibitive system, instructed Mr Ellice, the member for 
Coventry, to state in his place in the House of Commons, that 
they would not oppose the throwing open of the ports to the free 
importation of French and other silks, provided Government 
would reduce the duties on raw and thrown silk to the same level 
with the duties charged on them in France! It is in vain, there 
fore, that the agriculturists endeavour to apologize for the re- 
strictions on the importation of foreign corn, by telling us that 
they are necessary to place agriculture in the same situation as 
the other branches of industry. The. restrictions-on the impor- 
tation of foreign manufactured products are almost universally 
without effect; and those for whose.protection and advantage 
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they were intended, have themselves come forward and petition- 
ed Parliament for their abolition. 

But, even if it were true, which it is not, that any of oxr 
principal manufactures are benefitted by the exclusion of fo- 
reign competition, that would be no good reason why agricul- 
ture should be placed in the same situation. A prohibition a- 
gainst the importation of foreign manufactures may prevent our 
purchasing them in the cheapest market, but it cannot raise their 
price in the home market. Whatever may be the sum for, which 
cloths, hats, or any other manufactured commodity could be 
produced in this country, when there was no restriction on their 
importation from other countries, they would be brought, to 
market for precisely the same sum afer the restriction. ‘The 
restriction would not raise the cost of producing them; it would 
only attract a greater quantity of the national stock into those 
departments than might have flowed into them had the ports 
remained open to importation from abroad. But this is not 
the case with corn. A prohibition against importing corn into 
a comparatively populous country, does not merely attract a 
larger share of the national capital to agriculture, but it causes 
a considerable and positive increase of the cost of producing corn. 
The reason is, as we have already shown, that when you exclude 
foreign corn from a country like Britain, you force recourse to 
be had to inferior soils to obtain the necessary supplies, and 
consequently raise the cost of producing them. There is, there- 
fore, a complete and radical distinction between agriculture and 
commerce and manufactures. The price of the raw produce 
obtained from the one has, because of the absolute necessity of 
resorting to poor soils, a constant tendency to rise as society 
advances; while, on the other hand, the price of manufactured 
products has, because of the continued improvements in ma- 
chinery and the arts, a constant tendency to fall. It is idle, 
therefore, to talk about placing the one species of industry,in 
the same situation as the other! And, although it were as true 
_as it.is false, that some of our principal manufactures derive ad- 
yantage from the restrictions on foreign importation, that would 
afford no apology for imposing a restriction which must, by 
raising the cost of producing the principal necessary of life, sink 
the rate of profit, and create a powerful inducement to transmit 
capital to foreign countries, 

We think that, by this deduction, we have completely, esta- 
blished two points... The frst is, that so long as the restrictive 
system is maintained—that is, so long as we succeed, by impos- 
ing. “estrictions on the importation of foreign corn, in sustain- 
ing its, average price in, this country at a higher Jeyel, than_its 
average price in surrounding countries—we shall be exposed to 
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a ruinous fluctuation of prices. In years when the crop is lux- 
uriant, the impossibility of exportation, and the consequent de- 
pression of price, will involve the agriculturists in the same dif- 
ficulties with which they are now struggling. And, on the o- 
ther hand, when the crop is deficient, as it is sure to become 
after a period of great depression, prices will rise to the famine 
level, and the manufacturing and commercial classes will ‘be 
driven to despair! The resolutions agreed to at some of the 
late agricultural meetings, disclaim any intention of seeking ad- 
ditional protection ; and so far they deserve our commendation. 
But the Legislature must not stop here. It would be’ insanity 
to impose additional restrictions; but it is nothing less to main- 
tain those already in existence. Until they are entirely abolish- 
ed, it is worse than absurd to expect either the tranquillity or 
prosperity of the country. So long as the present wretched 
system is maintained, our ears will, at one time, be stunned 
with the complaints of the agriculturists, and, when these have 
subsided, they will be assailed with the louder and still more 
piercing cries of the manufacturing population—with the noise 
of radical rebellions, and fresh suspensions of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act! It was the exclusion of foreign corn that was the 
cause of the high price of 1817 and 1818; and it was this high 
price which was the real cause of those popular commotions 
which were made the pretext for the late encroachments on the 
Constitution. * Of ail rebellions,’ says Lord Bacon, * THOSE 
‘ OF THE BELLY ARE THE worst. The first remedy or pre- 
‘vention is, to remove, by all means possible, that material cause 
* of sedition of which we speak, which is WANT AND POVERTY in 
® the estate.’ 

The second point we have established, is the unreasonableness 
of the existing restrictions on the corn trade, on the principles 
of the agriculturists themselves, and on the supposition that 
fluctuation could be avoided. We have shown that, instead 
of enabling the country to bear the enormous load of taxes 
by which it is oppressed, the Corn Laws really constitute our 
heaviest burden ; that taxation does not affect agriculture more 
than it affects any other department of industry ; and that the 
manufacturers derive no benefit from, and are ready to relin- 
quish, the restrictions and prohibitions intended to protect them 
from foreign competition.—In short, that if we mean to ‘place 
agriculture in the same situation as the other departments of 
industry, we must, instead of framing new restrictions, abolish 
those already in existence. 

Before bringing this article to ‘a close, we must be permitted 
to‘express our approbation of the manner in which the Report 
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of the Agricultyral Committee is drawn up. It evinces a fami- 
liar acquaintance with many of the soundest, though not “the 
most obvious, principles of economical science, and ‘is, onthe 
whole, liberal and enlightened. ‘The principles laid down'by 
the Committee-all conspire to establish the injustice and impo- 
licy of restricting the trade in corn. But instead of recommend- 
ing, as they ought in consistency to have done, that the restric- 
tions should he abolished, and the trade thrown open, the Com- 
mittee suggest, that such ‘ a fired duty should be imposed’ on 
‘ the importation of foreign corn as might compensate the 
* grower for the loss of that encouragement which he received 
* during the late war, from the obstacles thrown in the way of 
* zmportation.’ In making this supposition, Mr Huskisson, who 
framed the Report, has doubtless sacrificed his own better judg- 
ment, to the prejudices of the majority of the Committee.’ ‘It 
would be impossible to estimate what ought to be the amount of 
such a duty with any degree of precision. And if it were im+ 

osed, it would, by restricting importation, and elevating ‘the 

ome produce, occasion those fluctuations whose disastrous ef- 
fects we have described. But supposing it were possible ‘to get 
rid of these effects, why should such a boon be granted to the 
agriculturists at the expense of the rest of the community? ‘The 
commercial and manufacturing classes have been deprived of 
whatever advantages they enjoyed in consequence of the hos* 
tilities in which we were so long engaged; and why should not 
the agriculturists, who have shared equally with the others'in 
all the blessings of peace, also bear their fair share of the revuls 
sion it has occasioned? We should doubtless have considered 
the French Government as little better than insane, had they 
attempted, after the intercourse with the West Indies was ’re- 
newed, to secure to the raisers of sugar from the beet root, ‘a 
continuance of all the advantages they had enjoyed during the 
exclusion of colonial produce from the Continent! But sugar 
is not one of the principal necessaries of life; and any measute 
for keeping up its price, however absurd it may appear, mut 
be infinitely less prejudicial than a measure which goes to main- 
tain the price of corn at a forced elevation. In justice, how- 
eyer, to the Committee, we must say that they do not themselves 
seem to, have been much captivated with this suggestion. ‘And 
it has eyidently got a place less on account of its own presumed 
worth, than that it might serve to soften the indignation ‘of 
the agriculturists against those parts of the Report which make 
so strongly in favour of the only sound: principle on® which 
the trade in corn ‘can ever be conducted—that of nenrEct 
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Agr. VIL. Ceuores Completes de Demosthene et 1’ Eschine, on 
Grec et en Frangais. Traduction de L’ Abbé AucER, le P Aca- 
, tlemie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de Paris. Nouvelle 

_.Edition,. Revué et Corrigée par J. PLancuk, Profésseur dé 
(Rhetorique au Collége Royal de Bourbon, ‘Tome dixieme. 
Paris., Année 1821, 


ee great master of the Art of Speaking or Writing, is; 

in. some degree, a mannerist. By this, however; we would 
got be-understood as implying a servile and continued imitation 
ef some admired model, or a constant and affected recurrence 
toisome favourite turn and peculiarity of expression. Our'sense 
of the phrase extends to cases of a much higher order, and to 
persons of a far different degree of merit,—to those, in short, 
whose compositions are, generally, agreed to be the most fault- 
less and perfect. Who, for instance, was ever more just in his 
conception of a subject, or more fortunate in the choice of his 
expressions, than Virgil? Generally speaking, would any critick 
presume to say, that he is above or below the point,—too hot 
or too cold,—too vulgar or too refined,—too long or too short, 
s7too passionate or too tame,—any thing, in one word, but 
what is right? If no such hypereritick has yet appeared, aid 
almost every reader will be found to concur in the opinion, that 
he approaches, perhaps as nearly as possible, to the standard of 
true taste; it follows, pretty much of conrse, that it cannot, 
with any truth, be asserted, that there is any thing singular and 
peculiar, except that exquisite delicacy of judgment and feeling, 
which is the foremost of those transcendent qualities and ext! 
lences which excite such general admiration. Yet is he, as- 
suredly, however exempt from Rena or oddity, ‘most ‘per- 
fectly dike himself. He cannot be mistaken. No one, ‘of ‘oré 
dinary proficiency in literature, and with the most moderate ad- 
waintance with this Poet, can, possibly, read a dozen lines ih- 
iferensly chosen, and doubt whose they are, He could not; 


in guessing, blander nRon Ovid, or Lucretius, or Claudian, or 


Lucan, or Silius, or Catullus—or any one else, ‘The bustling 
conflicts of the Bees, and the more durable battles of the Men, 
tthe story of Dido’s unhappy love, in all the minute tender. 
ness of its detail, and the short, but sweet, allusion to Orpheus 
and Euridice,—the visit to the shades in the Georgicks,’ and 
the like,in the A&neid, are all portraits of the same master.— 
they. are, Virgil. all over. 4 ane re eer ee 
roNow, this manner, constituting, ag it were, the identity of éach 


author, is what the ‘Translator ought to catch’ atid is, “‘hever- 
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theless, the very thing, which is apt to evaporate in translation, 
For which teason, expedients are frequently resorted to, which 
may, at least, bring the original to our recollection, no matter 
whether withthe most favourable impressions or not. Every 
reader, we doubt not, has felt, in some degree, 2 wearisome ef- 
fect from the studied brevity and affected sententiousness of 
Tacitus; and that some deduction must, on this account, be 
made from his general merit, which consists in vigour, justness 
of reflexion, and philosophical remark. Davauzati, however, 
as if determined to make the most of this failing, and to be 
upon a level with the Roman historian in his principal, or only 
defect, professes his plan to be to make his Italian translation 
consist of fewer words than the original Latin; a plan (however 
the execution may be in other respects) as preposterous as any 
of those conceits, which constrained the author to disburthen 
himself of his whole stock of prose or verse, on any particular 
subject, within the compass, and in the figure of a bird—a 
heart—an altar, or whatever else the pruriency of a vicious 
fancy might prescribe. Some such taste, at least, if not design, 

roduced the aping of Milton by Philips, and of Shakespeare 

y Rowe; and of a kindred spirit and principle was the imita- 
tion of those mock-Catos amongst the Romans, whose whole 
resemblance to the philosophical patriot consisted, we are told, 
in the affectation of bare feet and sour faces. Demosthenes, to 
take another example, loads Aischines with sundry odious epithets, 
and calls him many sorry names; and, moreover, takes the most 
absolute and unrestrained liberty with all the personages, male 
and female, of the antient Pantheon. Yet, should we suppose, 
that no great approximation was made towards his general man- 
ner, because these parts were rendered to the life, and the Attic 
blasphemy and reviling were equalled, or even surpassed, by 
flowers of oratory, which might be culled in the purlicus of Bil- 
lingsgate or St Giles. 

To transfer, by translation, the true character of an author 
from one language to another, with spirit and fidelity, requires, 
in composition, a quality equivalent to what expression is in 
painting. That, artist, who, by a diligent and attentive exa- 
mination of the human subject, exhibits in his picture,—not 
a minute and exact delineation of this or that detached limb 
or feature, but a general representation—the true effect, and 
full description of the whole person, may be said, to ¢ranslate 
Nature. Such a proficient, for such a purpose, would not be 
satisfied with snatching a glimpse or resemblance of his sub- 
ject at one particular moment, and still less with mimicking 
some glaring and obyions peculiarity,’ but must endeavour, to 
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seize the result of various attitudes, and gestures, and looks, 
assumed at different times and occasions, and embody them 
into one uniform, but general design. Every ‘body: knows ‘it 
to be quite possible, for the merest dauber, to spread upon his 
canvass the exact superficies of human flesh, with the different 
varieties and undulations of surface; to exlibit the red'and the 
white, not only with a faithful attention to their exact amount, 
but to their actual disposition and admixture; nay, that i.: his 
laborious process he may have caused ‘ the very hairs of the 
“head to be numbered,’ and yet produce, after all, in no genu- 
ine sense of the word, or with reference to the higher efforts of 
the art,—a likeness, but an insipid and spiritless caricature. So 
does it usually fare with translators,—if they chance to rise to the 
merit of producing a likeness at all. And, indeed, without cal- 
culating upon the difficulties thrown in the way by a change of 
manners, of customs, of laws, and religion, to which we for- 
merly adverted, (Vol. 22, Art. 8.); when we come to consider 
the numerous, and, in some respects, inconsistent qualities which 
are requisite for the execution of such a work,—an observance 
approaching to tameness and servility of the original meaning— 
a power, spirit and comprehensiveness, which are the characteris- 
tics of true genius, to transmit the entire sense, perfect and unim- 
paired, in the tone ana feeling of the author—and judgment and 
discretion to distinguish, when, for the sake of modern idiom, to 
abandon, and when to retain,—why need we wonder at failure? 
And what renders the case more desperate and incurable (if, 
indeed, ‘we did not think, as we do, that the requisite abilities 
would be misemployed in such an undertaking) is, that if talents 
could be increased to any extent upon demand, it does not, of 
necessity, follow, that success in translation would be increased 
in the same proportion. If it might not seem whimsical to-ob- 
ject to an excess of such a rarity, we should say, that it would 
be as likely to produce a work of a new and independent cha- 
racter, as to reproduce that likeness,—that identity,—that image 
of the original, which it is the limited duty of a translator.to 
supply. Those of our readers who recall to their recollec- 
tion some of the efforts of Dryden and Pope, will not be:at 
a loss for the application of these remarks. The Parapbrase 
(for instance, as it is termed by the former) of the 19th Ode 
of the third Book of Horace, contains, in the description of 
the mastery which Time gives over Fortune, some as vi- 
gorous, spirited, and masculine lines, as are to be found in 
our own, or probably any other language,—but no more:re- 
sembling,-in style and manner, that ode of Horace, (or-any 


other); than the'ballad: of Chevy: Ohace. The translation,.in 
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truth, very far surpasses the original in-energy and power; 
whatever.:may be said abont the! grace, elegance, and finish of 
the two compositions: Pope, on the other hand, by keeping 
constantlyion.a level with his author, frequently comes much 
nearer in his imitations (as he calls them) of Horace, to what we 
understand by translation, than any thing which we are ac- 
quainted with, passing expressly under that name. There is, 
in the: English, a very general approximation to the good sense 
of the Roman poet, which is tm never: failing characteristic; 
and occasionally, a happy, though, it must be admitted, some- 
what laboured imitation of his’ * easy-chair’ and gentleman- 
like manner, which are calculated, in our opinion, to give a 
mere English reader (and that, by the way, is the primary ob- 
ject of all such efforts) a better and more lively idea of the Sa- 
tires and Epistles of Horace, than is conveyed by any avowed 
translation of any classical author whatever. 

Of Demosthenes (whatever may have been said by Dionysius, 
of his Proteus-like qualities and the universality of his compo- 
sition), it must be agreed that he is, in our sense of the term, 
a mannerist, and bears about with him, throughout, the stamp 
of his own identity. His style is like that of no one else. In 
the rival passages (for instance) from the Oration for the Crown, 
and the Funeral Oration of Plato, which Dionysius, as we have 
formerly noticed, compares, there is nothing more akin (Attick 
as they both were) than if they had been composed a thousand 
years asunder; nor even between himself, and his own imme- 
digte contemporary and antagonist, is there a stronger simila- 
rity (we beg to be understood as casting no imputation upon 
the general good taste of A‘schines by the comparison) than 
between Addison and Gibbon. In our judgment, he most re- 
sembles Thucydides,—but Thucydides unfrozen, expanded, am- 
plified and adorned. ‘Without, however, wearying our readers 
with a dissertation, which might be endless, upon what he is most 
like, or whathe is not like at all, we have no difficulty in say- 
ing, that, in all his orations, and throughout every part of them, 
the principal feature and the leading characteristic is argument, 
—but such argument !—so environed, encompassed, and enbla- 
zoned with passion, anger, inflammation, earnestness,. disdain, 
powerj—and .so forth (for which we refer again to Dionysius, 
Longinus, and the Criticks, and to the taste and feeling of every 
reader who has any), that the argument merely, though without 
the loss of a'tittle or ‘iota of it, if stripped of its accompani- 
ments, can no more be compared to that marvellous compound, 
which, for watit of 4° better déscription,' we call’ Demosthenes, 
than a shadow to a'siibstanee,—a skeleton toa man, or the faded 
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remnant of loveliness, which lingers on the countenance of 
death, to the glory and blaze of beauty in the fulness and fresh- 
ness of life and health. In these latter instances,; who can say 
that there is no resemblance? But what a falling: off! 
* Ai, ai, we ro wodevdn iol Sdr0¢?—céewracw "Aducy—— 
“Agwacw'—axpisor 9 arog thugs xorsg.— Anthol. 

Feeling, therefore, as we do’ most perfectly, the desperate 
nature of this undertaking, and that, at best, it is only a ques- 
tion of approximation, by whomsoever the attempt may be made, 
we must nevertheless observe, that, a priori, and without refer- 
ence to the actual experiment, we should have expected, from 
almost any quarter of Europe, a more favourable exhibition of 
§ the old Man eloquent,’ than from Paris. We are aware that 
this opinion dhould be delivered in a whisper, if it were likely to 
reach the neighbouring capital: But still we must say, that the 
bullion and substance of the athletic and ponderous orator, ‘ spun 
into French wire,’ or hammered into their tinsel, are not, in our 
apprehension, likely to bear a stronger resemblance to the ori- 
ginal, than the slim figure of one of their skipping posture-mas- 
ters, to the muscular frame of old Milo of Crotona, or one of their 
lean kine to a well-fed bull of our Crowland or Bedford level. 
Their very bien narrer itself, upon which they plume themselves 
so much, (and we are not disposed to deny them this excellence), 
the easy, lively, sprightly, unsubstantial narrative of—no, matter 
what, provided it be told well—may consist perfectly with a 
total absence of all solidity, vigour, and passion—the very dis- 
tinguishing features of Demosthenes. Who indeed could expect 
a faithful delineation of an author, apparently ail sulject, from 
a scholar of that nation, one of whose most admired and cele- 
brated criticks had no hesitation in avowing, that ‘ he should 
infinitely prefer the most commonplace and ordinary observa- 
tion, dressed up with all the finish and effect of elegant com- 
position, to the most noble thought, if conveyed in unadorned 
and inelegant language?’ Who could expect a full display. of 
passion from a member of that corporation of criticks, (and 
that too of the most intolerant, bigotted, and exclusive cast), 
who can: patiently sit, for hours together, and admire the mo- 
notonous, sing-song declamation,—not merely of Jloversick 
swains, * sighing like furnace,’ in endless verse, | but-of heroes 


* Ah! where is now the lov'd and living bloom 
That, the young flower.in Summer beauty, drest ! 
Dear, like a blight, has.o’er its sweetness. com 


Aud soil'd in.digt is bright and budding, CoO cine cas 
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and heroines expiring, in the * extremity of distress, with’ the 
nerveless, spiritless, heartless polish, and much more than’ the 
length, of drawingroom conversation ? 

We have been induced to resume and conclude this subject, 
in consequence of M. Planche having arrived at the close of his 
work, and given, of course, amongst the rest, the great oration. 
Contrary, however, to an expectation, which a perusal of the 
Preface to the first volume had excited, we find that the trans- 
lation is the old one by the Abbé Auger, and not a new one by 
M. Planche. We have, nevertheless, read a good part of it, 
though a matter of less curiosity, and have a similar report to 
make of the quality of the performance to that, in our former 
article, of the translation of the smaller orations. We, 
course, do not speak of a failure in the general effect, when 
compared with the original, (how that was sure to be, we knew 
full well before we took it up), but of departures from the sense, 
which, as an acquaintance with the author and his language is 
an indispensable preliminary, are less excusable. If criticism, 
and particularly of an old translation, had been our object, we 
were prepared to lay before our readers (taking the matter up 
at the commencement) a sufficient stock of passages to justify 
these remarks; but we have not leisure o: space, at any rate, 
to do more than advert to some instances, which may occur in 
the prosecution of our more immediate pursuit. For we are 
aware that we are under a sort of pledge to make some at- 
tempts at translation, and are, ourselves, about to be put upon 
our trial. Of these specimens, which we lay before our read- 
ers, we most readily admit that we are ashamed (not, we beg 
to: have it’ under stood, that we'are assuming a sham modesty, 
and affecting to dread: a comparison with M. Auger, Planche, 
&e. 3 but) when we look upon the Greek, and are fully sensible 
of manifold failings, except, we trust, so far as the meaning is 
concerned, for the purpose of adhering to which we have, 
designedly, sacrificed much. 

Our first effort is from that part of the Oration for the Crown, 
which immediately succeeds the memorable, and often celebrat- 
ed passage, describing the confusion and dismay at Athens upon 
the arrival of the intelligence of the capture of Elatea; the par- 
ticulars of which are given, as ‘many of our readers must re 
member, in the very highest spirit, and with the utmost vigour 

* Horace knew better than this.— 

Et Tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri :— 
Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exsul uterque 
Projicit ampullas, et sesguipedalia vérba.—De Arte Poet. 
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of ,oratorical and poetical description. One circumstance only 
we shall notice, for explanation, because it is adverted to in the 
subjoined passage. The public herald, it seems, thrice came 
forward to demand, ‘ if any one wished to address the Assem- 
bly,’ (—*is éyegttey Bedélas ;) and no man could be found, in that 
crisis of terror and despair, to speak for his country—but De- 
mosthenes! Then follow some leading heads of his own speech 
on that occasion; the chief of which was to exhort the Athen- 
ians to bury all animosities, and to join the Thebans, heart and 
soul, against Philip. After which comes the Declaration of the 
Athenians, drawn up by Demosthenes himself,—curious surely 
as an historical document, and a specimen of a state-paper of 
those times—but chiefly curious and valuable no doubt from the 
consideration, that it 4. not been surpassed by any that has 
come after it, during the lapse of two thousand years, in wis- 
dom, dignity, and eloquence. 


* THE DECREE OF DEMOSTHENES. 

* Forasmuch as it manifestly appears that Philip, King of Mace- 
don, hath, both in times past, been continually transgressing the 
treaties of peace which subsisted between himself and the people of 
Athens,—in contempt of oaths, and whatever is deemed justice a- 
mongst all the Greeks, and reducing into his power cities to which 
he had no manner of claim, and hath actually wrested some belong 
ing to the Athenians from them by force of arms,—having been, in 
no instance, previously aggrieved by the Athenian people ;—and that 
he is, at this moment, proceeding beyond all bounds in violence and 
ferocity,—for some Grecian cities he is keeping down with garrisons, 
and destroying their forms of government,—others he hath razed to 
the ground, and led away their inhabitants into slavery, and hath in- 
troduced into others,—into their very temples and sepulchres, colo- 
nies of Barbarians in the place of Greeks,—in all which conduct 
there is nothing in any degree inconsistent with the character, of his 
country, or his own habits,—intoxicated, as he is, with his, present 
good fortune, and unmindful, that, from an insignificant and ordinary 
person, he hath unexpectedly risen into power :—That whilst. the 
people of Athens beheld him subduing Barbarous cities, even though 
their own, they considered the cause of offence as too trifling to de- 
mand their notice ;—but that now, when they witness Grecian cities, 
—some insulted, others utterly laid waste, they consider it intoler- 
able, and unworthy of the glory of their ancestors, to remain passive 
spectators, whilst the Greeks aré reduced into slavery. For this 
cause, it hath seemed good to the senate and people of Athens,— 
having first offered up prayers and sacrifices to the gods and heroes 
who protect the city and territory of the Athenians, and reflecting 
upon the glory of their ancestors (for that they ever deemed it a 
higher object to watch over the liberty ef the Greeks, than their own 
particular country) to launch 200 ships of war, and to order their 
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almiral to sail within Pyle, :and their generals of infantry andca- 
valry to dead their respective forces to Eleusis ;—end to send ambag, 
sadors to. the other Greeks, and, first of.all, to the Thebans, on.ac, 
count of Philip being nearest to their territory, and to exhort, them, 
in no respect dismayed by his. power, to bear up manfully for. their, 
own liberty, and that of the rest of the Greeks :—-And that the, peo., 
ple of Athens, bearing no ill-will, if there should have been any for, 
mer.misunderstanding between the two States, will assist them with 
men and money, and ammunition and arms, being aware that, for 
themselves, who are Greeks, to contend with each other for ascen- 
dancy is honourable ;—but that to be domineered over by a man of 
foreign extraction, and to be stripped by him of that ascendancy, jis 
unworthy of the glory of the Greeks, and of the virtue of their an, 
cestors. Moreover, the people of Athens consider that the Theban 
people are not unconnected with them either in affinity or common 
origin. They bear in mind, also, the benefits conferred by their own 
ancestors upon the ancestors of the Thebans: For the former restored 
the descendants of Hercules, who had been deprived by the Pelo- 
ponnesians of their hereditary government, after having overcome, 
by force of arms, those who endeavoured to oppose those descends 
ants; and they received into their city Gidipus and his companions 
in misfortune,—and many other signal and splendid instances exist 
of their liberal and friendly conduct towards the Thebans. Where. 
fore, the people of Athens will not, even now, detach themselves, in 
the slighest degree, from the interests of the Thebans and of the 
other Greeks ;—but will cordially cooperate with them, and will form 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with them, and institute a reci- 
procal right of intermarriage between the two States, and mutually 
administer and receive the oaths. The ambassadors were Demos- 
thenes,’ &c., The Orator then proceeds. ’ 
‘ Such was the commencement and first restoration of our affairg 
with respect to Thebes; the two countries having been previously 
brought by these miscreants into a state of animosity and distrust, 
This decree caused the danger which then environed the city to 
pass away like a cloud. Now, the duty of a good citizen was to de, 
clare publickly at the time, if he had any better measures to propose, 
and not:now to condemn them. For an honest adviser, and ,a false 
accuser, resembling each other in no one thing, differ most of all. 
this—that the one declares his opinion before the events happen, , and 
renders himself responsible to those who adopt his counsel,—to for; 
tune,—+to events,--to any person who may call him to account ; but 
the other, keeping silence when he ought to speak out, makes a res, 
verse of fortune; if any should happen, the subject of unjust accusa;, 
tions., That, then, |was the season, as I have already said, for a man, 
to: come forward, who had ‘the. good of his country at. heart, aan 
honest advice... But. Igo farther, and to.so TR EcEne tie 
that if; caty this mdmeit, avy ene..cah (paint, out any thing hasta He 
have been done, or if, upon the whole, any thing else was possible, 
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sept“what F adopted, Iwill adinit that I did: wrong.’ For if any 
mat Hifs ‘iow discovered what would have been of advantage had it 
beén'then ‘resorted to, I avow that it ought not to have escaped me. 
Butif there neither is, nor was,—and no man, even at this hour, can 
suggest any such thing, what ought a statesman to have done? Ought 
he'nét to have chosen whatever was the best, under existing circum- 
stancés,'and out of the means within his reach? . Thisis the very thing 
I'did, 7#Eschines, when the public herald demanded—*“ Who wishes 
“to address the people ?”—not—‘* Who wishes to. find fault: with 
“past events ?”——or, ‘* Who wishes to pledge himself for what -is te 
“happen ?” Whilst you, at that crisis, sat silent in the assembly, 
Icame forward and spoke. But if you could not then,—at least 
point out now,—let us hear what resource, which I ought to ‘have 
discovered, or what opportunity, which I ought to have improved, 
was then omitted by me on behalf of the country. What alliance ? 
What single measure, that I ought to have, or have actually persuaded 
the people to pursue, in preference to what was actually adopted ? 
But, moreover, the past is always dismissed by all men from deli-~ 
beration, and no one ever proposes any counsel respecting that. 
The future, or the present, alone require the skill of a statesman. 
At that time, then undoubtedly some dangers appeared to be ap- 
proaching, and others actually were at hand; with regard to both 
which, 1 again invite you to examine the character of my public 
conduct, and do ‘not unjustly upbraid me with the event. For the 
termination of all things must ever be at the disposal of Providence, 
and it is only from the measures he proposes, that any judgment can 
be formed of the intelligence of a statesman. Never let it-be attri- 
buted‘to me then as an offence, if it did so fall out; that Philip won the 
battle ; for the issue of that was in the hand of God, and not’ of me. 
But show, that I did not select such measures as, according to human 
foresight and what was practicable, were the best, or thatI did not, 
faithfully, and honestly, and laboriously (even beyond my strength} 
execute them ; or that the course proposed by me was not honourable 
and worthy of the country, and necessary,—show me this;\and thea 
accuse me. But if that tempest or thunder-clap which came upon 
us, was too powerful, not only for us, but forall the rest of the Greeks 
té resist, what was to be done? Just as if the master of a'vessel, 
after‘having done every thing possible for its security, and equipped 
it with every thing for the purpose, and with the prospect of safety, 
wéte to encounter a storm, and, upon his tackle: being strdined or 
wholly’ giving way, were to suffer shipwreck, ‘and ‘then some one 
stidutd blame him ;—why, [ had not: the control ‘of the vessel, he 
might ‘reply ;—any more than f had the command’ of the: army,” or 
was the master‘of Fortune, instead of her being the mistress of every 
thitig. But'recollect and consider this ;~-if it was our evildestiny so to 
fail,-whent fighting in’ conjunction withthe: Thebans) what might we not 
tidvye' @xpeeted, it we'had not’ kad themfor our allies; but theyhad beom 
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united with Philip—an event, for which this * Eschines was etetnally 
lifting up his voice? And if when the battle was fought, at the dis- 
tance of three days’ journey, such danger and consternation came 
upon the city, what ought we not to suppose must have happened, if 
the calamity had taken place within our own territory? Do you 
think ‘we should have been allowed now to exist, and ‘assemble and 
breathe again? + Three days, or two, or even one, contributed largely 
to the salvation of the country.. In the other event—but I need not 
pursue consequences, which the goodness of Providence, and the 
shield I placed before the city by this decree (which you, /Eschines, 
revile) would not allow us to experience. 

‘ But all these numerous topics are addressed to you, the judges, 
and to the strangers who are present and listening to the trial ; for- 
asmuch as against this contemptible wretch himself, a short and simple 
statement would suffice. For if futurity was revealed to you alone of 
all mankind, AZschines, when the state was in deliberation upon the 
measures to be adopted—that was the time for you to have foretold the 
result ;—but if you did not foresee it, you are open to the imputa- 
tion of the same ignorance as others :—what greater right then have 
you to accuse me upon this subject, than I to accuse you? In this, 
at least, I proved myself sa much a better citizen than yourself upon 
these very measures (and I am, at present, speaking of none other) 
in proportion as I rendered myself responsible for what then seemed 
to be for the public interest, without any personal apprehension, or 
underhand calculation about myself ;—whilst you neither offered any 
better suggestions, (for if you had, the people would not have acted 
upon mine) nor made yourself useful in any one particular,—but the 
very course, which: might have been expected from the worst-dispos- 
ed person and the bitterest enemy of the State, you are proved to 
have pursued upon the events as they have arisen,—and, at the same 
moment, Aristratus at Naxos, Aristolaus at Thassus,—{ in one 
word, the enemies ofthe Athenians, all the world over, are drag- 
ging their friends to the bar of justice, and at Athens, Aischines is, 
of course, accusing Demosthenes! Although that man, for whom 
the misfortunes of the Greeks are reserved as a source of glory, 
ought rather to suffer death himself, than accuse another; and he 
cannot be well affected to his country, who has such an identity of 
interest with its enemies, as that the same circumstances should be, 





* If téivos be the true reading, we are aware that Philip must be 
meant. But the spirit of the passage itself, and the analogy of the 
whole oration lean to éires, as we translate it. 

+ We have inverted the order. In the original it is one day, &c. 

t We take a bold step here. The ‘ oi xaSdmuk ixSed’ does seem 
to be confined to Aristratus, and Aristolaus,—‘ those steadfast ene- 


mies,’ &c. But, surely, our version is more in the usual spirit of 
Dem. 
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at.once, profitable to both, By the habits of your life.and private 
conduct ;—by what you do in public affairs,—and by what you de- 
cline doing, you manifest what you are. Is there any thing going 
on, from which there is a prospect of advantage.to the country ? 
Zischines is.*, dumb, Has there been any failure, or a result ditfe- 
rent from what it ought? Forth comes Aischines! just as old. frac- 
tures and sprains rack us afresh, when the body is attacked by dis- 
ease. 

‘ Seeing, however, that he dwells so much upon, past events, I 
am willing to maintain what may appear paradoxical; but Jet no man, 
in the name of Jupiter and the gods I conjure you, feel astonished 
at. my boldness, but attend favourably to what I am about to say. 


* The Orator returns to this charge, and dwells upon it more Jarge- 
ly afterwards. (P. 502) He there accuses /Eschines of maintaining 
“an unfair and hollow silence,’ or * quiet, ’—scvyscv &dinoy xe) druror. 
This translation we consider a very tolerable one—the epithet ‘ hol- 
low” (itself used metaphorically) agreeing better with trsac, than 
M. Planche’s modern Attic does with the ancient, nine times in ten. 
But how far it falls short of the original (and we are at present ad- 
vetting to its extraordinary force), will be seen when, in order to ex- 
press the Jiteral meaning of that single word, we are, of necessity, 
driven to this periphrasis ;—‘ a hollow silence, like that particular 
state of a wound which has just skinned over, as if about to heal, but 
which is, nevertheless, rankling underneath, and just upon the point of 
breaking out into fresh mischief.’ Again, in the apostrophe just at the 
close of our attempt at translation, the word xgexwduvivearles signifies 
not merely exposing themselves to danger, or, as we translate it, 
* courting death,’ °:c. but the cause is implied. Where the object is 
expressed, xsvdvvive is te word. As in the passage, which we render 
‘struggling for precedence, honour,’ &c. #dvvvece is then used. 
Constantine, in explaining the word xgexidurve, as we have done, 
gives us an example of this passage from Plutarch—zgoxsduvivey vate 
75 ixesvov edevSegiac—the very meaning here. So that go explains it 
to be an exposure ‘ for the common safety and liberty of Greece.’ One 
instance more—confined, as we are, within the limits of a note. In 
the Decree of the people of Byzantium (p. 326) in praise of the A- 
thenians, there is the expression—dzoxdliclacs lav wargov worilesar, &C. 
‘ restored to us the government of our ancestors, our laws,’ &c. ; 
which, one would suppose, was tolerably significant, as we have al- 
ready translated it:—But no;—the preposition exe absolutely re- 
quires that we should add, ‘ by rescuing us and them from the domi- 
nation and gripe of Philip.’ What a language! Bacon, we believe, 
from this superior artifice and refinement, makes an inference in fa- 
vour of ancient intellect. We do not meddle with this; but simply 
remark,’ that the Greek was a weapon worthy of being put into.the 
hand of such a combatant as Demosthenes. Can we say more ? 
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If, then, the events, which were about to happen, had been manifest te’ 
all, and every man had foreseen them, and you, Aischines, had predict 
ed and protested, with shouts and vociferations,—you, who never opens 
ed your mouth,—I say, that not even then should the city have depart- 
ed from its line of policy, if it had any concern for its glory, its ances« 
tors, or posterity. For, as it is, we but appear to have failed in our 
undertakings, which is the common lot of humanity, when it is God's 
pleasure ; but, in the other case, we should have been subject to the 
imputation of having affected to take the lead amongst the Greeks, 
and, afterwards, in abandoning that pretension, of having betrayed 
them all into the hands of Philip. * For if without a struggle we 
had resigned this precedence,—in support of which there is no dane! 
ger of whatever description which our ancestors have not endurs 
ed,—who is there, who might not justly have despised even you, 


* We are aware that it is for our interest to keep the original out 
of sight ; but we wish to tempt our readers to a perusal; and, if we 
should succeed, we fearlessly put it to them, whether any praise can 
be excessive or hyperbolical. ‘“ Ei ydg ratra mgotire exenri, wtgi oF 
Edive xirduvoy dvr 8% Dortmesveey ob meoryoves, wis ey eux xaTimrurey iy of 
Mi vag 24 worse ys pend tuB. Ties O° oP Sarpeois, weds Auds, iweauery av rede 
eis Thy modu awIearovs aPinvazeivac, 4 Ta piv wedrypecilee ets omeG vUVE migitoTHy 
wyimcy Bi uci xvgsos ngidn Didimmos awavrwy, Tov D imie ré ph yericdas rubra 
cry divee EregOs WEIS maY Hoey wimoinusvos; Kas THUTE, pendemamrels vac wortwg 
Tog em gooter Ngrvoss eoPeircczy edeokor wadroy % Tov bmig THY MaAdY xivouvew 
nenetyns. Tés vee oun d1de» EAAnvary Tis Ob Bapagwy, ors Koel mwmed OnBawir, 
nal maga Ta iY TeTHD merriger icyveay vytysrausrar Aantdamovior, xi wag 
aurs Te [legray Bacsréws, miTa wording yderros Tour cy aruetvs oon Ti Woe, 
o, ts BeAcras AaBoven, xai te tavtas txoven, To xcAsvepesvey mosésy, nat tap 
trtgoy tay EAAgvey moos selves ; "AAD ole Ay TalTay, ws coins, Toig tore. 9"ADHA 
vaeiors Weir esc, bud avexrad, sud tcPuta® dvd ndumIy ware thy wodw Beg be 
wales Tov yxeovev wera, Tos icxveves piv pen Dixasce Bi xedrreves, weeds 
Hivny, arParas Dovrtver® arr’ ayonlouérn atel mewresay noth Tens xoel ots, 
nal xivduvsvure wavre Tov cave SserersAcxs. Kal rav9 Sew whey xe 1 gOTh= 
xovra Toi Wesregoss nIECIY ULEts DmoraueBdvers evel, WoTs nes THY meoryorwy Tove 
Tavre medkavras paeriori tmasverrs*—enoTos——Tis yap due iy aydoure tie” 
Tay avdewy ixesvay cegtlns, os xate THY apa mal THY WoL ixAsmesy darteceveey, og 
Tes Teinects tu Beirris, img Tov ph Td xEAtvomsves mona: ; Tor miY TATE CUE” 
Bsrtvoauvra Onusioronrta oreatnyoy éAcwevery Tov oD vmanovey rots tor iter ropesvess 
amoPnvapesvoy Kugesror xararidararric, ov over avroy, cArd nes ces “yuvabints 
as ietregas thy yuraixe ale. Ov yee Lyrovy os rors ADnvcisos Bre jntoga ert 
crearnydy, di orev DovaAsiowr ivrvyas* &AD’ 9s Civ aEier, es poh peer” srtvDegiag 
aureis kioras revre mosey, Hyer vag avrav txaores évy) ro merge! nei " 
fentel peavey yeysrnc Das, aAAG nai TH marel ds. AnPige dici; ore 6 piv vee 
syoniion mover vyerysrincd acs vouiZiv Tov Tis etpeceppetrns nos TOY aiUlomaror SareTer 
migusiver” 6 Ok nade Ty wateids, Lig tov wen TaOTHY imdery BwAsvoveny amedni> 
oxery Deruoes, nots PoBsewrieas wynrilas sag UBeeig nds Tae aeridegy dé iv Seve 
AtvEen TH wires Pager avaynn, tov Duvdrov.” &e, 
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Eschines,—to say nothing of the State, or of myself ?—Good 
Godtsuwith what “countenance could we Have borne to look in’ the 
fatesof'strangers'who arrived in the ‘city,’ if affairs ‘had’ proceeded 
totheir present crisis; and Philip had béen ‘chosen ‘Captain-General 
antRuler of Greece; and others had commenced a struggle to pre- 
yertothis’ happenirig, without our’ participation ?+-And ‘that,’ too, 
when,“in'no former time, this country has ever preferred inglorious 
security to’ peril in pursuit of honour. For what Greek, or what 
Baf¥arian’ does not know full well, that both by the Thebans, and, 
eatlier still; ‘by the Lacedeemonians, when they were in, power, ‘and 
by'the'Kihg of Persia himself, it would have been most thankfully 
conceded to this city to retain its own possessions, and to receive 
almost any acquisition, provided it would submit to a command, ‘and 
allow another to lord it over the Greeks? But such things, it seems, 
were not deemed, by the Athenians of those days, hereditary, or 
bearable, or natural—Nor has any man ever, during all time, been 
enabied to persuade this city, by adhering to those who had power, 
buj,vere unwilling to act justly, to purchase security with slavery ;— 
but, throughout its whole career, it has persevered in a contest'and 
hazardous struggle for supremacy and honour, and glory. - And 
these principles you deem to be so congenial with your habits, 
that,.you praise those of your ancestors the most, who have act- 
ed.up..to them the best. And with good reason. For who can 
fail.to, admire the virtue of those men, who endured to leave 
thgir,territory and their city, and embark on ship-board, that they 
might not submit to a master,—having chosen for their general 
Themistecles, who gave them this counsel, and having stoned to 
death Cyrsilus, who declared himself for listening to the terms dic- 
- tated,—and not merely so, but your very wives having stofed to 

death his? For the Athenians of those days did not look for an 
Oratar or a General, by whose means they might be prosperous and 
enslaved: They did not deign to live, unless they were allowed 
to do so with freedom. For every man amongst them conceived 
that he was born, not merely for his father and his mother, but for 
his.country. And what is the difference? Why, that the man, who 
- supposes that he is born for his parents only, awaits the spontaneous 
artival,.and appointed time of death; but he who believes that he 
is born for his country also, will be willing to lay down his.life that 
he may,not see it enslaved, and will regard the contumelies and in- 
sults.which he must endure in an enslaved country, as far more to 
befeared than death. ; 

‘df now Laffected to say that I induced you to. adopt: opinions 
worthy of your ancestors, there is no man, who might not justly re- 
prehend me: but, as it is, I am showing, that, before my time, the 
State. entertained these sentiments, though a share in the: execution 
of every thing which has been done, | do affirm to be mine. But this 
Fschines, in.condemning the whole in the Jump, ‘and exhorting-you 
to regard. me. with..aversion, as. the. cause ofvthe terror and ao 
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ger which befel the country, is, indeed, desirous of depriving me 
of my temporary glory; but is, at the same time, robbing you of the 
praises which are your due throughout all after ages. For, if you 
should condemn Ctesiphon, upon the ground that my public measures 
were not the best possible, you will appear to have been in error, and 
not to have suffered that which has happened through the blind ca- 
price of fortune. But it cannot be,—it cannot be that you have 
erred, O men of Athens, in encountering danger for the common 
liberty and safety of Greece. No!—By those ancestors I swear, who, 
for this cause, courted death at Marathon, and who stood in battle. 
array at Plate, and by those who fought the sea-fights at Salamis 
and off Artemisium, and so many other brave men, who lie interred in 
the public sepulchres of the country ;—al/ of whom the State buried 
without distinction, /Eschines, deeming them worthy of equal hon- 
ours,—and not those only who were * successful, or who won the 
victory.—And justly. For the duty of brave men was done by them 
all ; but the fortune, which they met with, was such as Providence was 
pleased to dispense to them,’ &c. 

Such is our faint representation of a portion of this transcen- 
dent oration, the passages, both before and after, being very 
nearly in an equal tone of energy and elevation. For one > thing 
only will we pledge our selves,—that if, by our means, our read- 
ers should be induced, we do not say to peruse, but to study and 
digest the original, they will acknowledge their obligation. We 
shall now advert briefly to the French translation, before we 
proceed. At page 409, the Greek, ‘ maga Solvay Peksvilees leds syeryevnectvas 
avlw ovvSnxas,’ is rendered, in the French, ‘ a violé manifestment 
le traité,’ &c. Now, although this is not a very serious delin- 
quency, the commencement looks rather ominous, and as if the 
full force of the sentence was not felt. The sense is, that Philip 
is not merely breaking a treaty,—the then treaty, but treaties 
(many of them), and that he had been in a long course of doing 
so. Again (same page), ‘ ti woau agodyes tm Bick neck oi amelie,” &c. 


* The argument is not lost sight of, for an instant, in the midst of 
this inflammation. The sentence containing the apostrophe is not 
closed, before we find it recurring ; and in such a shape as induces us 
to suppose, that, for its sake, the oratory is introduced. Longinus 
says, that Demosthenes here gives a proof of the necessity of keeping 
sober even in excesses,—d: Déonwy Ore ney Baxysimacs wiDery caevorryncsoy. 
He notices, also, the dexterity and address with which the difference 
of success in the two cases is managed. They are not called ‘ Con- 
querors ’ of Marathon, &c., but the ‘ Combatants, ’ and then the ora- 
tor is beforehand with any objection (rev axgodliy PSavev) by turning 
short round upon /Eschines, and reminding him that all (whether suc- 
cessful or not) had equal honours. 
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is ‘que présentment encore, pour comblé de violence et de cruauté, 
il s'empare des villes,’ &c. Now, the direct allegation of Philip 
exceeding himself in violence, is made a point in the original, but, 
in the translation, it dwindles into a parenthesis, and the posi- 
tive assertion is sunk altogether. We have also, in the same 
page, * ess tvices 96 xcel ail) "EAAnvar BugBegus xalloixiZer,” rendered thus, 
‘ reduit leur habitans en servitude, et livre ad des barbares leurs 
demeures,’ &c. But ‘ delivering up to the barbarians’ falls short 
of the meaning. It might be for the purpose of being sacked ; 
it might be for a limited period; whereas xaraxige is settling them, 
—putting them in to abzde in the place of the inhabitants, and 
those, too, Greeks !—which latter point, by the way, is lost in 
the Greek. At p. 410, this passage, ‘ nas tus wiv meres idiga magas- 
esuetvor avroy PagBdexs nes sits, mere Bovey Crarroy exvets odnpeos 6 tav AIn- 
valuy ss es evréy wArnupsrciodas,” becomes, in French, ‘' Tant que les 
Atheniens le voyaient s’emparer de villes barbares de leur dépen- 
dance, ils étaient moins sensibles a des injustices qui les regar- 
daient eux seuls.’ - Here, again, the translation, to say the very 
least of it, falls short of the meaning of the original. The 
French * de leur dependance,’ might apply to the case of 
Philip seizing some city (not Grecian) of which the Athenians 
were only the protectors, as being at the head of a confederacy ; 
whereas the passage necessarily alludes to something touch~ 
ing them more nearly, as the § &s avr’ of the original, and the 
‘ les regardoit eux seuls’ of the French itself, seem necessarily 
toimply. The obvious tendency of the passage is to distinguish 
between the aggressions of Philip im and out of Greece, and to 
show the folerable nature of the latter, as contrasted with the 
former. P. 425, § vis By) xastwcvew uy ov ;—wh yap dh tis morsus ys 
wa’ wé.’—qui n’eit pas eu le dernier mepris pour vous Ais- 
chine ?—car la republique et moi nous serions a Vabri de tout re- 
proche. Here is water for you in your brandy, gentle reader ! 
Why the meaning is not that the State and I are blameless, &c., 
but, § if such a line of policy had been adopted, who would 
not have regarded even you, Adschines,—the most worthless 
animal in the city, with new and additional contempt,—a 
Sortiori, me, et a fortissimo, the city itself?’ P. 426.—* aaa’ 
833 Caw nkisy, & een pir trcudegiag avros. tioras taro woesv.’ * Ces 
Jiers republicains auraient mieux aimé ne pas vivre, que de 
vivre esclairs.” More water !—What?—When the whole sur- 
rounding passage is teeming and bursting with proofs of their 
superhuman high-mindedness and devotion,—in the most intense 
excitement, where, of course, not one word is wasted, to think of 
foisting in, as if for information, ¢ ces fiers republicains !’—O fie ! 
Again, at p. 422, which we omitted in its order.—* demg ra 
lig2 
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enywara, xal ta omdomera, orar ts xaxdv 1d capes Acby ToT xivitas,’—* leg 
anciens fractures, et autres vices semblables,’ &c. Zardenare we 
have translated sprains, though the word certainly signifies 
* convulsions,’ (the disorder of children); but sprains are occa- 
sioned by over-tension, and they seem to agree with fractures 
better than a substantive disorder like spasms or convulsions, 
The French, however, take off their hats at the difficulty (what- 
ever it may be), and pass on. ‘ Fractures et autres’ vices sem- 
blables!’ In plain English, ¢ Fractures, and what you please!’ 
Once more, and we have done. P. 429. © tis pévros Sicnoviag 
Tig 8) tases Tay wiwgayusror,’ Xc.—-* je soutiens avoir prete mon 
ministére a tous ses efforts magnanimes.’ Now, this is not so 
absolutely wrong as some of the other instances; but it is not 
right. Demosthenes i is not speaking of his ministry, or adminis- 
tration (ministére) which might imply orders given by him, and 
execution by others. The sense is,—* these principles I found 
the state in _seaneoaine of,—but as to acting (the execution of 
each of the measures), that 1 do lay my claim to a share of.’ 
But we will stop here, for we begin to be apprehensive that we 
shall be suspected of over- -labouring a point no longer doubt- 
ful, and fatiguing the patience of our readers, whose opinion is, 
probably, in a good degree, formed upon this part of the sub- 
ject. We shall, therefore, only remark at the conclusion, that 
these, which we have just been noticing, and others adverted to 
upon a former occasion, are, generally ‘speaking, stumbles at the 
threshold,—failures in the very first vudiments of the business, 
—in giving the sense completely, or, in other words, in simple 
construing: But, in the higher matter,—in the part of great 
and acknowledged, if not insupe! rable, difficulty,—an attempt to 
transfuse the energy, passion, disdain, loftiness, power,—or, in 
one word, (applied by the orator to himself) the ders of the 
original, such distortion and perversion, such glare and conceit, 
such points to give effect, and sustain the languor of Demos- 
thenes,—such flashiness, prettiness, and milkiness;—mercy on 
us, and give us the * prattle of the Greek ! 
We shall now, more for the sake of the author than the 
piece, lay before our readers a specimen (one of the very few, 
indeed, which have reached us, and extracted from this Ora- 


* This is the very phrase (# Ij xd: ©!) by which one of these 
babbling, cackling Frenchmen,—the Abbé Auger himself,—has the 
modesty to designate the Greeks generally, and the two Orators 
amongst the rest. ‘ Je sais que les Grecs ont toujours passé, et avec 
quelque justice, pour badilards : Eschines et Demosthené sont, quel- 
quefois, Grecs in cela: ils dabillent quelquefois, un peu trop,’ &c. 
Vol. 5. p. 6. 
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tion) of the composition of that extraordinary person, who con- 
tributed so largely to the production of those marvellous efforts 
of speech which we are now considering, and of whom,—not- 
withstanding the taunts and sneers at * the man of Macedon, ” 

—‘ one educated at Pella, ’—* the Barbarian,’ &c. Demosthe- 
nes himself -draws the following picture. ‘ I beheld Philip, 
with whom our contest lay, for the sake of empire and power, 
having an eye put out, his collar-bone fractured, a hand and 
leg maimed,—cheerfully surrendering to Fortune ‘whatever part 
of his body she pleased to deprive him of, so that, with the re- 
mainder, he might live with honour and glory.’ idea O'avlov 
Dirimmoy, weds oy nly o aya, urrie eens mobs Duvasesas, TY OPIarAuav éxns— 
opepeavor, Thy KRACIY KeeTEwyOT a, THY YeIgm, TS TKEALS WERNgwpeVOY, maky O, TE OY 
BovandSesn (2g05 m TUYN TB oopectlos megsricras, T8TO pocdiens nak rorews elit 
vor, Wet TH Asma eile Toners noel Dokns Cav, 


THE * LETTER OF PHILIP. 


‘ Philip, King of the Macedonians, to the Senate and people of 
Athens—greeting. Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, 
and Polycritus, having come into my presence, have conferred with 
me respecting the restitution of the ships, ‘of which Leodamas had 
the command. Upon the whole, you seem to me to be egregious 
simpletons, if you suppose that it could escape me that these vessels 
were despatched, under the pretence of conveying provisions from 
the Hellespont to Lemnos, but, in reality, to succour the Selym- 
brians, who are besieged by me, and not included in any treaty 

* This letter being very short, we shall insert it, that a judgment 
may be formed how nearly we have been able to make the English 
approach the Greek, 

Baciasvs Maxsdovay Diduwros, ASnvdsov ™ Bovay wot Ta Cyto reeigery, 
Magcerysvopesvos 7 eos gue os mae Leeay metofevlat Kndicoday nas Aneoxgstos nae 
Mervugilos, dirtyorle meh Ths THY wWAciwy aPirsws, ay travaeyer Aswdei pects. 
Kadorov ety ovy sucosyt Pacirecs ey peste An evn tesa treo Set € 4 ole79e we rand 
yey ort & Lamerrdan Taira Ta wei, meour od peev ws Tov ciTov “wen wporree 
ix ToD EAAncrovrov es Anmevor, BovSycovre 8 Znrvuebe $eLVO85, T6lg ix io 
wir modsogxovee: vois, ov ruperrtgucrAnuepet? 9046S de ey Tees THs Gunes x06, HH eee voces 
ny cuvSyxcess. Kei TeUTe curred x Sn To revere, yey we » TOD Dijpeor tay 
"ASnvasaiy é vr Py Tivay agxtrray eas érigwy, iawray pec voy orray, ex WaYTOS ae 
Teomov Bovroet voy Toy Onpeor, avri THs VOY bmagyovens 7005 eet Pidices Toy %b~ 
Atuoy cevarce Bey, ToAAw Hat d2oy Dirorimeovees voy TOUTO TuYTsAETIaly 4 Tos Tye 
AvpeBerervois Bov9 ira, nak UmorapBavovory autos Tosovroy mgoredov trio Sate 


Ov or os doxnes TOvTO nenonwor uardenee tue? ieesy, tur’ EML0b, Armee Te 


Tt viv neared: Te WOW 7905 neces a Pinus Yuiv, nol, TS Aoswov, sav BovancDs 
eh tmurgimesy Tens moter nxoriy vey xecnondos morrrevec Sct, aan teroryacine, 
Rep rouces arya DiePvrderesy THY esenrny.—Evruyers.— Keiske, - 2, 250. 
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of peace now subsisting between us. And these orders were 
given to the Admiral, without the privity of the Athenian people, 
by certain magistrates and others, who now are in a private situa- 
tion, but are contriving, by every possible means, that the people 
should resume hostilities, instead of the amity, which, at present, ex- 
ists with me ;—being much more anxious to effectuate this object 
than to assist the Selymbrians, from a belief that this result would be 
of some benefit to themselves. I, however, am of opinion that it 
would not be advantageous either to you or to myself. For which 
reason, I refuse you the vessels which have been brought into my 
harbours, and for the future, if you should resolve not to allow your 
leaders to adopt their mischievous politicks, but will reprimand them, 
I, also, will endeavour to preserve the peace. Fare ye well!’ 

We now lay before our readers a portion of the passage re- 
specting the capture of Elatea, to which we have already ad- 
verted, and which, as it stands earlier in the Oration, should, 
more regularly perhaps, have been our first specimen. 

‘ It was evening. A messenger came to acquaint the Prytanes 
that Elatea was taken: whereupon, some of them, instantly starting 
from the table at which they were sitting, cleared the booths in the 
Forum, and set fire to their wicker coverings ; others summoned the 
commanding officers, and ordered the alarum to be sounded. The 
city was filled with consternation. When the next day broke, the 
Prytanes convoked the Senate in the Senate-house ; you repaired to 
your own assembly ; and before they could adopt any measure, or 
even. enter upon their deliberations, the whole people had seated 
themselves upon the steps. And now, when the Senators came 
forth, and the Prytanes announced the intelligence, and presented 
the bearer of it, and he had himself’ related it, the herald made pro- 
clamation, if any one desired to be heard? No man stood forward. 
He repeated the proclamation again and again. No person rose the 
more, of all the captains, of all the orators, who were there present, 
though the cries of our common country were heard imploring some 
one to lift his voice and save her. For we may justly regard the call 
which the herald then made, in the solemn form of the law, as proceed- 
ing from the country. And truly, if the only qualification to come 
forward then had been an anxiety for the publick safety, all of you, 
and every other Athenian too, might have risen and ascended the 
Rostrum; for I am well aware that all were anxious to save the 
State. If wealth had been the qualification, we might have had the 
three hundred ;—if munificence, those, who in the sequel became 
such ample voluntary contributors, evincing, at once, their riches and 
their patriotism. But that was, manifestly, the crisis,—that the day 
not merely for a wealthy and patriotic individual to bear a part ; but 
for me, who had from the very first kept pace with the progress of 
affairs, and happily penctrated the motives of the conduct and the 
designs of Philip. For a man unacquainted with these,—one who 
had not anxiously surveyed them from their first appearance, might 
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be ever so rich and ever so zealous, and yet be none the more likely 
to descry the best course, and to give you the soundest counsel. In 
that day then, such a man was I,—and standing up I spoke to you, 
what you must once more attentively listen to, with two views :— 
first, that you may perceive how, alone, of all the orators and states- 
men, I did not abandon the post of patriotism in the hour of peril, 
but, both by my words and my actions, discharged my duty to you 
in the last emergency ;—next, that, at the expense of a little time, 
you may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity for the fu- 
ture,’ &c. 

Our version of the aw x«Sire we certainly consider doubtful. 
We translate § ror cadrmvyxtay mddrovv,’ © ordered the alarum to be 
sounded,’ not, of course, from any difficulty in giving the 
Greek literally, but because we have nothing analogous in our 
customs. We also make ‘ Segvfov,’ * consternation ;’ and we 
are pretty confident that no single word in the language comes 
nearer to the original, but it falls far short of it. That gives 
you one of the prominent effects and consequences of terror— 
the bustle of consternation—the running of people against each 
other in the hurry of a panick. The French, by the way, ren- 
der * yiggx’ (at the commencement of this passage) * merchan- 
dises.’ It is very well, that, for the sake of effect, they did not 
translate it, * set fire to the market-people themselves!’ So 
far as the Greek is concerned, they might as well. But no 
more of this. 

The commencement of this Oration, although short, and 
leading at once in medias res, is nevertheless, as has been 
remarked by an ancient critick—Dionysius, we believe—in a 
tone of very great earnestness and“intensity. ‘This is percep- 
tible enough; but of another quality which it possesses, from 
our knowing so little of the pronunciation and the rythmi- 
eal structure of the sentences, we are in a great degree igno- 
rant, or we must be content, at best, to take the existence of it 
for granted. Certain however it is, that the great critick just 
mentioned, who did understand the niceties of his own lan- 
guage, has taken pains to inform us of the exquisite choice and 
arrangement of the words in this, we are therefore to conclude, 
highly wrought and elaborate exordium. Dionysius proceeds 
in this examination with the same degree of particularity as we 
have formerly noticed Longinus employing upon another pas- 
sage, and points out the delicacy in the choice of the expres- 
sion, and the happiness of the arrangement; and how far, and 
in what respect, any substitution or change of position would 
destroy or impair the effect. Nor is it any very violent stretch 
of critical faith in us to believe that there is a great deal in 
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these remarks, depending as they do upon reasons, of the vali- 
dity of which we cannot judge, when we see the undeniable and 
unquestionable good sense and judgment of this same author 
upon points where we are more able to form an opinion for 
ourselves. The conclusion, short and simple as we have al- 
ready observed it to be, is, nevertheless, as nearly as possible, 
in the same tone as the commencement. And in judging of it, 
we must bear in mind, that the address to the gods was by no 
means a mere flourish of oratory, if meant to be so at all; but 
Demosthenes, in that ejaculation, was probably at least half 
as much in earnest as many petitioners now-a-days are in their 
devotions. The sting which the orator wished to leave in the 
minds of his hearers, was the constant hostility of schines and 
his partisans against their country, and their zeal in promoting 
and perpetuating the power.of Philip and his successor. He 
then concludes thus.—* Never, never, O al] ye gods, may any 
of you sanction their endeavours! but rather may ye infuse 
even into ¢hem a better mind and disposition! If, however, 
they be thus incurably perverted,—send them—themselves by 
themselves—to utter and swift destruction both upon land and 
sea ! and vouchsafe to us, who remain, the speediest deliverance 
from our impending dangers, and lasting security.’—* Ma din’, 
@ mévrtes Ooi, fenders TaivD dpewy tmivevoesty’ BAAR mAicw piv nal TovTOIs BEAH 
wie vive vodv, nas Detvas whenrs. Ei 2 aga tyovow ovrws aviatws, routers 
piv, —avrovs xa? EwuTods, eres noel Goa de1s ey yh mets Sardern wowmoarre 
mpeiy oe Tois Dosw ts Thy ranlorny amerrcryny Tay smnerneivoy PoBayv dort, nak 
curngiay acpari.’ We know not whether Cicero had this pas- 
sage in his eye at the conclusion of his first Catilinarian; but it 
seems probable that he had. However, as the part we allude 
to is very short, and the passages are somewhat characteristick 
of the peculiar manner of the two orators,—intensity and splen- 
dour, though, if taken by themselves as specimens, the selection 
would be too favourable to the Roman, we give it. The Se- 
nate, as our readers are well aware, being assembled in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter * Stator, he thus apostrophizes their tutelar god. 
* Tunc tu, Jupiter, qui iisdem, quibus hac urbs, auspiciis, a 
Romulo es constitutus, quem Statorem hujus urbis atque Im- 
perii veré nominamus, hunc et hujus socios a tuis Aris czeteris- 


* So called, according to Seneca, not from his stopping the Ro- 
mans in their flight from the Sabines, but from his general superin- 
tendence and providence. ‘ Qui non (ut historici tradiderunt) ex eo 
quod post votum susceptum acies Romanorum stetit, sed, quod stant 


beneficio ejus omnia, Stator, Stabilitorque est.’—Seneca de Benef 
Lab. 4. 
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que Templis, a tectis urbis ac moenibus, a vita fortunisque 
civium omnium arcebis; et omnes inimicos bonorum, hostes 
Patrize, latrones Italiaz, scelerum foedere inter se ac nelaria so- 
cietate conjunctos, aternis suppliciis vivos mortuosque mactabis.’ 
When we are upon this subject, we may as well notice, in con- 
firmation of what we lately observed, that, in the very next 
oration of Cicero, delivered almost immediately after the first, 
there is a proof that appeals to, or solemn mention of the gods, 
were matters pretty much of course with the ancients, when 
they were very much in earnest. At the end of his second 
speech against Catiline, after having explained to the people 
the measures adopted for the suppression of the conspiracy, 
and what had been passing in the Senate, Cicero declares to 
them, that his confidence as to the result is not from any re- 
liance upon human wisdom or counsel,—*‘ but many and un- 
equivocal revelations of the immortal Gods, ’—‘ multis et non 
dubiis Deorum immortalium significationibus.’ He then closes 
with that gorgeous amplitude and efflorescence of speech for 
which he is so distinguished. * Whom it is your duty, my 
fellow-countrymen, to entreat, to worship, and to implore, that 
they may defend this city, which it has been their good pleasure 
to make the fairest, the most flourishing, and the most powerful 
upon earth, now that every force of an enemy, both by land and 
sea, has been put down, from the desperate wickedness of most 
abandoned citizens. ’—* Quos vos, Quirites, precari, venerari, 
atque implorare debetis, ut quam urbem pulcherrimam, floren- 
tissimam, potentissimamque esse voluerunt, hanc, omnibus hos- 
tium copiis terra marique profligatis, a perditissimorum civium 
nefario scelere defendant. ’ 

Much might be written, if our limits would allow it, upon 
subjects connected with this oration (we mean, of course, the 
principal oration of which we are treating), not adverted to by 
the ancient criticks, whose chief c.”*ern seems to have been with 
the composition. ‘The arrangement of the topicks, however, 
is as powerful, as the topicks themselves are judicious, and the 
treatment of them perfect. ‘The commencement is addressed 
to the usual purpose of conciliating his audience, and getting 
rid of a great and serious difficulty, which his good sense sug- 
gested to him as incumbering the whole case, and crippling all 
his efforts,—the necessity of speaking of himself. ‘This object 
is effectuated with the greatest openness, sincerity, and earnest- 
ness. He fearlessly vouches, at once, his constant attachment 
to his country, and dexterously contrives to exonerate himself 
of the odium attached to commendation of himself by, appa- 
rently, a sincere aversion to it, and even contrives to cast it 
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upon his antagonist. The fault, he says, is with A®schines, in 
bringing forward (and that so late) a trial of his whole life and 
measures, which he could not defend without speaking of him- 
self. The difference between the conduct of Demosthenes 
upon this subject, and the pitiable egotism of Cicero upon all 
occasions, is truly striking. The breach of the laws as to the 
time and manner of crowning, he felt to be his main difficulty; 
and, therefore, before he touches upon that, he takes care to 
divert and engage his audience by a hasty and rapid sketch of 
past events,—the unremitting hostility of Philip, his own opposi- 
tion to him, and the treachery of A%schines,—taking especial 
pains to inflame the Athenian nationality, by giving them a taste 
merely of the topicks in which they most delighted. He then 
(and not before) * ventures upon the Laws respecting the Crown, 
with the breach of which Ctesiphon was charged, and affects to 
meet the argument with the utmost coolness and intrepidity. 
He takes care, however, to run away from it as soon as he de- 
cently can, and even affects to have been diverted, by the notice 
of it, from the main course of his observations. He then joy- 
fully returns to the general topicks, at which he had before 
merely glanced, and in the expansion of them—in endeavour- 
ing to show that their failure was the fault of Fortune, but the 
merit of acting up to the glory of their ancestors was with them, 
the Athenians, and the merit of giving them that advice with 
him, the Orator—he breaks out into a long-continued strain of 
more than + mortal eloquence, which leaves every competitor 
of every age and country utterly out of sight. A comparison 
is then made between his own means and those of Philip in the 
contest, and great care is taken to remind the Athenians that 
he was hindered by an eternal ‘ stumbling-block,’ the thwarting 
of Aischines and the ‘ Philippising party.’ Adverting next to 
their respective powers of speech, (and he passes over his own 
in a parenthesis, by merely admitting what his adversary had 
imputed to him) he draws a comparison of the manner in which 
they have been employed,—the one for the country, the other 
against it. Afterwards follows an examination of their private 
conduct and character; and, upon this subject, are exhibited 
some of the most inflamed, exaggerated, and highly wrought 

* /Eschines, in his speech, endeavours (and with great ingenuity 
and power) to confine Demosthenes to this point. 

+ Il suspend ici pour un instant sa narration, et avec une elo- 
quence plus gu’humaine, il montre qu’on n’avait pas d’autre parti a 
prendre, que celui qu’on a pris, &c.—Sommaire par L’ Abbé Auger. 
—Planche, v. 5. p. 17. 
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assages in the whole oration, but differing mainly from our 
Pabits, and, therefore, not fit for translation. He concludes 
with giving his idea of a good citizen, taking pains to give 
Hischines a palpable hit at every turn, and, with as little of- 
fence to his audience as possible, to draw inferences in favour 
of himself; and finally returns (as we have seen) to the old sub- 
ject—the early and steadfast zeal of his adversaries in the cause 
of Philip and his successor. And so he rests his case with the 
judges. The result, in spite of the laws, is well known. 

We shall now lay before our readers one or two attempts at 
a version of passages from the smaller Orations. In the first 
Philippic, after describing the sort of conduct which usually 
leads to success, the Orator goes on thus.—‘ If then, O men of 
Athens! you also choose to be thus resolved now, since you would 
not before, and every one of you, where it is required, and so far 
as he is able to make himself useful to the country, laying aside all 
pretences, shall be willing to act,—the rich by contributing,—those 
within military age by serving ;—to speak plainly, in one word, if you 
are willing to be yourselves, and each man shall cease to hope that 
he may do nothing himself, and that his neighbour will do every 
thing for him, you may, by God’s permission, obtain your own, and 
recover what your indolence has thrown away, and avenge your- 
selves upon Philip. For never let it be supposed that his affairs 
are eternaily fixed in their present position, as if he were a god: 
One hates him, another fears him, a third envies him; O men of 
Athens! even amongst those, who appear to be most intimately con- 
nected with him ; and all those feelings, which are common to men 
in such situations, we must suppose to belong to those who are now 
associated with him; but, as it is, they are all kept down by fear, 
having no where to turn to, through your sluggishness and indolence, 
which I say you must lay aside now. For look only, O men of A- 
thens! at the state of the case,—at what a pitch of effrontery the 
man has arrived,—not to give you any longer a choice, whether you 
will act, or whether you will forbear ; but he threatens you and uses 
lofty language, as we are told, and cannot be content to remain in 
peaceable possession of the conquests he has made, but is continual- 
ly encroaching upon you in all directions, and drawing a net com- 
pletely round you, who sit still and look on. 

‘ When, O men of Athens! when will you do what you ought ? 
When something shall happen! When some necessity shall arise ! 
Why, in what light do you view your present situation? For I think 
the most pressing necessity to free men is the disgrace attached to 
failure. Are you content, tell me, to walk about the market-place, and 
inquire of each other what news? * Why, can any thing be more new, 


* The Greek is yiverro yag uy v6 xasvoregov, &C.;——* For, can any 
thing be more new ?’ &c.—implying a reason for something said im- 
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than for a man of Macedon to vanquish the Athenians, and rule the 
affairs of Greece? Is Philip dead? No, by Heavens! but he is 
sick. And what is it to you? For were this Philip to die, you will 
soon raise up for yourselves another, if such be your way of attending 
to your affairs. For he has not been thus aggrandized so much b 
his own power, as by your neglect. Moreover, be assured of this, that 
if any thing should happen to him, and Fortune should favour us, 
which always provides for us so much better than we for ourselves 
(and may her efforts for us be complete!) by being upon the spot, 
and taking advantage of the confusion, into which all things would 
be thrown, you might dispose of them at your pleasure. But in your 
present state, not even when an opportunity puts into your hands 
Amphipolis, can you take it, lagging behind as you do, both in your 
preparations, and your resolutions.’ 

Shortly after, in the same speech, upon some letters of Philip 
to the Eubzans having been read, there are the following ob- 
servations. 

* Much of what has been read is true, O men of Athens! though it 
ought not to have been so, and is moreover not pleasant to hear. And 
if the speaker, by omitting to make mention of any thing, could cause 
the thing itself not to exist, speeches should be made to please. But 
if flattery in speeches, when uncalled for, be injury in fact, it is dis- 
graceful, O men of Athens! for you to deceive yourselves, and, de- 
ferring every thing attended with trouble, to be too late in all your 
enterprises,—and not to be able to learn that those who make war 
properly ought not to follow after affairs, but to be before hand with 
them. For, just in the same manner as it would be expected of a 
general to manage an army, so ought those, who resolve wisely, to 
manage affairs, that what they wish for may be accomplished, and that 
they may not be compelled to hunt after events. * But you, O men 


mediately before, and, of course, connexion, The truth is, that De- 
mosthenes, in his rapidity and vehemence, assumes and omits some 
such sentence, as the one in Italicks. ‘ Are you content to go 
about, &c. asking what news?’ Why, how can you be so silly as to 
ask such a question, when you cannot but know that there is news enough ? 
‘ For, what can be more new,’ &c. Longinus, as our readers are 
aware, in his section upon interrogation (wives xai sgwtires) selects 
this characteristic passage as an illustration of the topics being, in this 
shape, more condensed, and therefore more effective and commanding 
(sumeaxtorigx xcs coBagwrtgx) than in the ordinary form of direct state- 
ment and allegation. 

* "Yueis 2, w "Avdess ASnvasot, wreacrrny Duveepery andro torts, Teungenss 
omriras, immias, % reneeran meecodor, TST@Y ev ei7cgs THS ore yece sees, évoen 
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of Athens, who have the greatest resources of all people—ships of 
war, infantry, cavalry, revenue—up to this hour have never employed 
any of them as you ought, though you are deficient in none; but 
you wage war with Philip as unskilful boxers fight. For one of 
these, when he is hit, always feels at the place, and, if he receives a 
blow somewhere else, away go his hands to the spot,—but how to 
stand upon his guard, or to look his adversary in the face, he neither 
knows nor cares. So you, when you learn that Philip is in the Cher- 
sonese, determine to send reinforcements thither,—if at Thermopylae, 
thither—and, if elsewhere, you bustle up and down after him, and are 
commanded by him, but resolve upon nothing beneficial to yourselves 
concerning the war, nor ever forsee any single thing until you learn 
that it has happened, or is actually happening. Time was, perhaps, 
when it was allowable to pursue such courses ; but now matters are 
come to a crisis, and it is so no longer.’ 

The following passage is from the 4th Philippic, and requires 
no explanation. 

‘ Suppose now, Aristodemus, (invective apart) you were asked 
how it comes to pass, that, though well aware of, what indeed every 
one knows, the calm and the ease and security of a private station, 
and the anxiety and slipperiness, the daily vexations and perils which 
chequer public life, you yet should prefer a stormy existence to quiet 
and repose ;—What could you say? If you gave the best answer, 
and we were willing to admit its truth, that your motive is the love of 
honour and renown; I should still marvel how a man, disposed for 
this gratification to encounter every toil and suffering and hazard, 
can counsel his country to sacrifice all such considerations for the 
love of ease. For surely you cannot pretend that you have some 
dignity to support in Athens, but that A‘hens has none to maintain 
amongst the States of Greece. Nor do I precisely see how the safety 
of the state should depend upon attending only to its own concerns, if 
your chief peril lies in not meddling, more than any body else, with 
business not your own. On the contrary, you and the state are in 
jeopardy,—you from doing and overdoing—she from inaction. But 
then it seems (God help us !) that it would be a shame if the glories 
which you derive from your father and ancestors should be tarnished 
in your person! But that the country has inherited from its fore- 
fathers only mean and nameless renown.. Not so,—your father was 
aruffian, if he resembled you. Our ancestors, as all the States of 
Greece well know, twice saved them from the most prodigious dan- 
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gers. But, in truth, some men mete out a very different measure, 
both of justice and prudence, to themselves and to the state. For what 
fairness is there in men, who have just escaped from prison, wholl 
forgetting their place; while the nation, which was wont to fill the 
first rank amongst the Grecian States and sway their destinies, is now 
to be sunk in absolute ingloriousness and insignificance ? ’ 

Our last attempt shall be to give our readers a faint representa- 
tion of the conclusion of Aéschines’s Oration, to which, and its au- 
thor, we alluded in our last Number. After the commendation 
there bestowed upon him, we shall only add, that the great cri- 
tick, so often referred to, evidently considers him as no unwor- 
thy antagonist of Demosthenes. For although Dionysius says 
that he is ‘ more relaxed’ (érovdreges) than the other, and < not 
a perfect master of his art’ (év wavy irtyys); yet that he is 
abundantly supplied with natural readiness, and wonderfully 
clear, and’ impressive, and inflammatory, and pointed,—and, 
though with the appearance of softness to a superficial observer, 
yet, upon closer examination, powerful. ’"—(§ 1% 3¢ wage ras Quctws 
suysgesoc xeyognrycivos* woes oPodea tvacgvnc, xcs Bogus, xobs aventixos, nets mingos, 
mes yous wey avrodiy tyruyorts, oPodees a ekeractess. *) We take up the 
speech where the Orator is urging Ctesiphon to defend him- 
self ! * 

‘ What ?—Is the man, whom you propose to be crowned, of such 
a description, that he cannot be known by those who have been be- 
nefitted by him, unless there be somebody to speak for you? Ask, 
then, the judges if they knew Chabrias, and Iphicrates, and Timo- 
theus, and inquire of them, wherefore they gave them rewards and 
erected statues to their honour? They all, with one voice, will 
answer, that it was to Chabrias, on account of the naval victory at 
Naxos,—to Iphicrates, because he cut in pieces the Lacedemonian 
legion,—to Timotheus, for the relief of Corcyra,—and to others, be- 
cause many and honourable exploits had been performed by them in 
war. Andif any one should inquire of you, why you will not give them 
to Demosthenes, your answer should be, Because he has taken bribes, 
—because he is a coward,—because he has deserted his post in the 
field! And whether (think you) will you honour him, or dishonour 
yourselves, and those who have died for you in battle—whom ima- 
gine you see bewailing—if this man shall be crowned? For it would 
be monstrous, O Athenians! if we remove out of our territory stocks, 
and stones, and pieces of iron,—mute and senseless objects, if, by 


falling upon persons, they have been the cause of their death, and if 


any one shall commit suicide, we bury the hand which did the deed, 
apart from the body, and you shall honour Demosthenes, O Athe- 
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nians !—the man who proposed the last of all your expeditions, and 
betrayed your soldiers to the enemy! Why then the dead are dis- 
honoured, and the living become dispirited, when they behold death 
the appointed prize of valour, and the memory of the dead fading 
away. 

‘ But,—what is the most important of all, if your youths should in- 
quire of you, upon what model they ought to form their conduct, 
what will you answer? For you well know, that it is not the Pales- 
tras alone, nor the schools, nor * musick, which instruct your youth, 
but much more the publick proclamations. Is any man, scandalous 
in his life, and odious for his vices, proclaimed in the theatre as hav- 
ing been crowned on account of his virtue, his general excellence 
and patriotism !—the youth who witnesses it is depraved. Does any 
profligate and abandoned libertine, like Ctesiphon, suffer punishment ! 
—all other persons are instructed. Does a man, who has givena 
vote against what is honourable and just, upon his return home, at- 
tempt to teach his son? He, with good reason, will not listen; and 
that, which would otherwise be instruction, is justly termed importu- 
nity. Do yau, therefore, give your votes not merely as deciding the 
present cause, but with a view to consequences—for your justification 
to those citizens, who are not now present, but who will demand an 
account from you of the judgment which you have pronounced. For 
you know full well, O Athenians! that the credit of the city will be 
such as is the character of the person who is crowned ; and it is a dis- 
grace for you to be likened, not to your ancestors, but to the cowar- 
dice of Demosthenes. ’ 

[The Orator here notices their depraved usages, generally, 
as compared with the better times of the republick, which, not 
to swell our extract too much, we omit. He then resumes the 
particular subject thus. ] 

‘ There once was—(I grieve so often to bring to mind the dis- 
asters of the city)—a private man here, who, for only attempting to 
sail away to Samos, was that very day condemned to death by the 
Senate of the Areiopagus as a traitor to his country. Another pri- 
vate person, having set sail for Rhodes, was lately brought to trial, 
because he could not face danger like a man, and the votes were 
even for him ; but if one single vote had fallen short, he would have 
been banished, or put to death. Let us compare the present case. 
+ A man of words, the cause of all our evils, has deserted his post 


* This is not the only passage where honourable mention is made 
of Musick. Socrates, in Plato’s preface to his Funeral Oration, ac- 
counts for his proficiency in speaking from the excellent tuition un- 
der which he was,—Aspasia instructing him in Rhetorick, and Con- 
nus in Musick.—‘ sures yag wos Sve etri Didadrnaros—o piv poveiniisy de 
enToginins. “ 
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in battle, and run away. from the city,—and this man demands to 
be crowned, and thinks it fit that he should be proclaimed !—Will 
you not dismiss him as the common calamity of the Greeks, or seize 
and punish him as the plunderer of your affairs, * sailing through 
his public administration upon words? Remember also the season, 
at which you are giving your vote: In a few days the Pythian 
games are about to take place, and the assembly of the Greeks tg 
be collected. Our city is scandalized on account of the measures of 
Demosthenes at this very crisis. And you will appear, if you should 
crown him, to be of the same mind with those who are violating the 
common peace ; but if you act contrariwise, you will acquit the peds 
ple of the charge. 

‘ Do you therefore deliberate, not as on behalf of a foreign 
country, but your own, and do not distribute your honours as of 
course, but discriminate, and set apart your rewards for more wore 
thy persons and men of better account. And make use not of 
your ears only, when you consult, but of your eyes, looking round 
amongst each other to see, what manner of persons they are, who 
are about to come forward in support of Demosthenes ;—whether 
his partners in the chase, or companions in exercises during hig 
youth. But no,—by the Olympian Jupiter!—he has not been ig 
the habit of hunting the wild boar, or attending to graces of the 
body, but he has been constantly practising arts to rob the wealthy 
of their estates. Bear, also, in mind his boastfulness, when he age 
serts, that he rescued Byzantium out of the gripe of Philip as ams 
bassador, and drew off the Acarnanians from his cause, and roused 
the Thebans by his harangues. For he supposes that you are arrive 
ed at such a pitch of simplicity as to be gulled into a belief of all 
this, as if you were cherishing amongst you, not a vagabond of @ 
common informer, but the goddess of persuasion herself. 

‘ But when, at the conclusion of his speech, he shall call before 
you, as advocates, the partakers of his bribes, believe that you see, 
upon this rostrum, where I am now standing to address you, drawn 
up in array against their effrontery, the great benefactors of their 
country—Solon, who adorned the democracy with the most excellent 
laws,—a wise man, a good lawgiver, mildly, as befitted him, entreat- 
ing you not to make the speeches of Demosthenes of more avail that 
your oaths and the laws ;—Aristides too, who settled their contribus 
tions for the Greeks, and upon whose death the people portioned hig 
daughters, exclaiming against the dishonour of justice, and demand« 
ing, if you are not ashamed that your ancestors were upon the very 
point of putting to death Arthmius of Zelia, who brought the mos 
ney of the Persians into Greece, and journeyed in to our city being 
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bassador, and drew off the Acarnanians from his cause, and roused’ 
the Thebans by his harangues. For he supposes that you are arrive 
ed at such a pitch of simplicity as to be gulled into a belief of all 
this, as if you were cherishing amongst you, not a vagabond of @ 
common informer, but the goddess of persuasion herself. 

‘ But when, at the conclusion of his speech, he shall call before 
you, as advocates, the partakers of his bribes, believe that you see, 
upon this rostrum, where I am now standing to address you, drawn 
up in array against their effrontery, the great benefactors of their 
country—Solon, who adorned the democracy with the most excellent 
laws,—a wise man, a good lawgiver, mildly, as befitted him, entreat- 
ing you not to make the speeches of Demosthenes of more avail thati 
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daughters, exclaiming against the dishonour of justice, and demand« 
ing, if you are not ashamed that your ancestors were upon the very 
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ney of the Persians into Greece, and journeyed in to our city being 
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then a publick guest of the people of Athens, but did expel him 
from the city and all the dependencies of the Athenians,—and that 
you are about to crown Demosthenes, who did not bring the money 
of the Persians into Greece, but himself received bribes, and more- 
over even now retains them, with a golden crown! Do you not.ima- 
gine that Themistocles also, and those who fell at Marathon and 
at Platzze, and the very tombs of our ancestors, will raise a groan, 
if this man, who, avowedly siding with Barbarians, opposed the 
Greeks, shall be crowned ? 

‘ I then,—I call you to witness, ye Earth, and Sun !—and Virtue, 
and Intellect, and Education, by which we distinguish what is ho- 
nourable from what is base,—have given my help and have spoken. 
And if I have conducted the accusation adequately, and in a manner 
worthy of the transgression of the laws, I have spoken as I wish- 
ed ;—if imperfectly, then only as I have been able. But do you, 
both from what has been said, and what has been omitted, of youre 
selves, decide as is just and convenient on behalf of the country.’ 


We have, on more than one recent occasion, been called 
upon to remark, that there are amongst us, at present, sufficient 
indications of a false and perverted taste. Nor is it a matter 
of surprise. Persons, who despair of arriving at the destined 
point of eminence by the highway of nature and gocd sense, 
plunge into devious courses, like mariners at sea without a 


compass, throwing the reins upon the neck of a fiery and 
* drunken imagination,—a headstrong and runaway fancy, 
under no guidance or discipline, and free from the control of 
reason. ‘Those who, like the Carians and Mysians of old, ac- 
cording to Cicero, are of a gross and greasy appetite, can re- 
lish nothing but what is fit to lay before an alderman,—the 
well-fed, sleek, plump, stuffed and larded species of com- 
position; whilst the delicate, the exquisite and refined, with 
an affected or morbid sepsibility, require clouds of aromatick 
incense, and pungent odours to be continually applied, till 
their concentrated virtue tortures the sense. And this is not 
an affair of manner merely. A relish for false and glaring or- 
nament,—the dulcia vitia in expression, fully acquired, leads, 
by a necessary and immediate transition, to the introduction of 
unnatural incidents, far-fetched thoughts, and the numerous 
et ceeteras of vitious composition.— Not that we would insinuate 
that the great body of public opinion is not sound,—to pre- 
serve which we unceasingly use our best endeavours,—or that 
there is now the same danger as formerly beset, not good taste 


* See the remark of Longinus, already quoted. 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. 72, 
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merely, but the English language itself, from the desperate in- 
novations of Johnson and Gibbon. In the conflict which then 
took place between the enemies and defenders of our mother 
tongue, the army of Englishmen,—the idiomatic writers—Ad- 
dison, Dryden, Pope, Steele, Swift, and their associates, —had no 
small advantage from being firmly intrenched behind the prece- 
dents and models of antiquity. Although the practice of Cicero 
may not always have been in perfect conformity with his best and 
most deliberate opinion,—owing, doubtless, in a great degree, to 
his prodigious ascendency in the art, even to superfluity and re- 
dundance; yet when we see, in his most highly finished and 
matured work on Composition (for what else is Oratory when 
we are speaking of such a master ?), that there can be in his 
judgment ‘no more capital fault than a wilful departure from 
* accepted and idiomatical expresssion, ’—* ‘ in dicendo vitium 
* vel maximum esse, a vulgari genere‘orationis, atque a con- 
€ suetudine communis sensus abhorrere ;’—when, above all, the 
purity and simplicity of the universally admired Grecian mo- 
dels are attended to, the weight of such authority could not but 
have been of great avail on the side of the true men. But for 
this assistance, we confess that we think the issue of the con- 
test between the canonical and apochryphal authors might have 
been more doubtful. The very assumption of innovation has 
an imposing air; and those who are either without any princi- 
ples to regulate them, or are content with the first blush and 
appearance of things, readily take for granted that there is, in 
the departure from an established course, at least the merit of 
invention, and the recommendation of overcoming difficulties ; 
whereas the pleasant part of the story is, that directly the 
reverse is the fact. We doubt not that there are in this 
country five hundred persons (probably fifty times the num- 
ber) who could, if they thought it worth their while, in the 
course of a month, produce an Essay, which might be bound 
up in the next edition of the Rambler, and pass, with ordinary 
observers, for a paper of Johnson. But how few are there, 
who, if they were ever so anxious to do so, could rival the ap- 
parently easy and familiar, but really elaborate, grace and ele- 
gance of Addison, who in his way, and as far as he professes 
to go, can hardly be surpassed ? 

We here abstain from renewing the course of observation, 
which we fell into in our last Number, upon the application of 
the ancient, and particularly the Greek style to modern use, 
and have not space for farther examining the opinion of Hume, 
* that if the manner of Demosthenes could be copied, its suc- 


* De orat. Lib. 1. 
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‘ cess would be infallible over a modern assembly.’* Nor 
shall we waste our reader’s time and our own by unnecessary, 
and, to those who had not already anticipated us we may add, 
unavailing, recommendations. We are in possession of no short 
or summary method of snatching this manner, though the 
French dash through the subject in a page or two, (* Moyens 
¢ dacquerir la veritable eloquence.’ Pref. Vol I. p. 71.); and 
Longinus himself seems to think (we own we cannot agree with 
him), that he has furnished a hint of some value, when he sug- 

ests that, in order to acquire the style of Demosthenes or Plato, 
a person should sit down and reflect how either the one or the 
other would have ‘ elevated’ (t{ésay) the subject. Weshrewd- 
ly suspect that this would prove to be a barren and unprofitable 
speculation, and that Horace is much nearer the truth, when 
he recommends, for the desired object of .imitating the Grecian 
models, §a daily and nightly perusal of them.’—But this in 
passing: For we purposely confine these, our concluding re- 
marks, to one single point,—the safety with which these great 
masters of antiquity may be studied. Assuredly, and at all 
events, they will never mislead us into any error from which 
it may become necessary to retrace our steps, or undo what 
has been,done. No person will acquire from them a crav- 
ing and aching desire for the incessant application of noxi- 
ous stimulants,—the dramming of composition. In them will 
be found no luscious and surfeiting sweetness,—no misplaced 
and tawdry + ornament,—no mawkish and distempered senti- 
ment,—no sparkling and extravagant conceits. Amongst them 
roses are not covered with vermilion to heighten their colour, 
or smothered with some nice titillating powder to add to their 
perfume. ‘Theirs are the solid, vigorous, general, enduring 
beauties of Nature.—You may add if you please,—you may al- 
ter if you dare,—you may improve if you can;—but there 
stands the building, of ample and well-adjusted proportions, of 
subdued and retiring, but exquisite beauty, of severe but real 
grandeur, upon which twenty centuries have not been able to 
commit any ravage—nor shall it sink under the stroke of Time. 
‘ To them, therefore, (Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes are 


* Essay on Eloquence. 

+ Isocrates, we learn, was fifteen years in completing his princi- 
pal Oration : Yet, so far was he from loading this his favourite daugh- 

" ter, patch by patch, with gorgeous apparel, so as to bring her out, 

at last, in a full birth-day suit of magnificent decoration, that one 

would rather think, from the perfect absence of all glitter, he had 

spent the time in undressing her. 


Kk2 
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* particularly alluded to) shall every age and generation, whose 
* judgment is not perverted by envy, bring and offer the wreath 
‘ of victory, and shall guard the offering inviolate, and are 
‘ likely to. continue to do so, whilst water shall flow, and the 
* lofty trees flourish.’—* Ard civ9 6 mits aureic cisay nats Bios, ov dure 
pives dmd Tov PIove wuguroias wraves, Piguy anxiduxs to VMETH Cb, Hots axes 
viv coraQeligrra Qvardrerer, xas cose tTnences, 
"Esc cen vdug te fin, ats Derdeice pecingn se9nrn.’—Dong. 

Amidstsuch idolatrous panegyrics,—-when, moreover, we learn, 
from no mean authority, that one single city,—the eye indeed of 
Greece, was ‘ the inventress of all learning’ (¢ illa& omnium doc- 
trinarum inventrices Athena!’ Cic. de Orat.), an inquiry na- 
turally suggests itself,—how fares it, at this moment, with the in- 
heritors of this land—the fairest portion of the earth, from which 
have issued poets, historians, philosophers, orators, patriots, in 
such a continued stream of glory? Where now is the tribute 
paid, so justly due, for the civilization and improvement of man- 
kind? Who guards the offering at the shrine of genius, of 
which the critick speaks? What nation is the foremost in dis- 
charging the debt of gratitude to the ancestors, by conferring 
benefits upon their descendants? To this inquiry it is our u- 
welcome task to answer, that the children of this’ renowned 
race, after having endured, for nearly five centuries, a more 
than Egyptian bondage under the most austere and insolent 
task-masters that have ever yet vexed and tormented any por- 
tion of mankind,—after having been the slaves of the meanest 
and basest of slaves,—the sport and plaything of * eunuchs and 
panders, have at length risen as one man, and, drawing the 
sword, have cast away the + scabbard, to redeem themselves 
from slavery, and purge the foul stain from the name of Greece: 
That this strife, in such a cause, has now endured for upwards 
of twelve months; and that England, with the name of Liberty 
upon her lips,—the supposed patroness of the injured and op- 
pressed, (we say nothing of actual assistance, but) has not 
vouchsafed to encourage and hearten them in their career, by 
one cheering smile of approbation,—by one animating expres 
sion of applause: Nay, more, that, not content with cold indif- 


* Athens is the property of the Kislar Aga (the slave of the Se- 
raglio, and guardian of the women), who appoints the Waywode. 
A Pander and Eunuch—these are not polite, yet true appellations— 
now governs the Governor of Athens!’—Lord Byron’s Note’ tothe 
Giaour. 

+ This was ‘the ‘way with the men of old. When the’ Persians 
eame to demand earth and water in token of subinission, the Spartans 
and Athenians tossed them into a muddy ditch, telling them to help 
themselves—there was plenty of both! 
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ference and selfish apathy, this same England, under the mask 
of an ill-disguised neutrality, has actually sided against the suf- 
ferers, and has given her aid towards delivering over the Chris- 
tian descendants of Greeks to the whips and scourges of infidel 
Barbarians :—And that, too, when Englishmen of former days, 
before this nation had grown into the firmness and consistency 
of power,—whilst a people comparatively in the gristle, and un- 
der the dominion of a woman, stretched out a helping hand and 
saved the Hollanders in their agony of danger and of glory,— 
and, by so doing, braved and defied, when in the very zenith of 
their domination, the hereditary pride of Austria, and the super- 
cilious loftiness of Castile! What! Is the doctrine of legiti- 
macy come to this? Does the Holy Alliance open its capaci- 
ous and accommodating arms to embrace the foe of Christen- 
dom—the Turk? Does prescription run in favour also of his 
domination? Are the quantity and duration of suffering to be 
made, in every possible case, the very reasons for its continu- 
ance,—when every man’s heart feels, and his understanding con- 
firms the feeling, that, the longer it has been protracted, the 
more aggravated and afflicting is the injustice ? 

Surely, surely, our political climate has been severely alter- 
ed, or there is something peculiarly malignant in the distem- 
perature of the present season. Is there a people, whose go- 
vernment is theoretically and practically vicious, where chance 
of amendment is desperate, and patience no longer a virtue,— 
and do they endeavour to better their condition, and profit by 
the spreading lights and information of mankind? The very 
first breath of a whisper of any such attempt makes the flesh of 
our rulers creep. A military force is called in, and quells the 
movement by the sword. Their sympathy is excited by the 
endearing spectacle of reason yielding to power. ‘Tranquillity, 
they say, is restored. But we have no time for a commentary : 
our text is—Genoa, Parga, Spain, Portugal, Naples, South 
America, the Ionian Isles, Greece! Let nations be parcelled 
out and divided amongst the ruling powers as the spdlia opima 
of victory,—let unoffending and harmless people be transferred 
from one master to another, as the live-stock of the land which 
they inhabit,—let precedents be created destructive of the ba- 
lance of power, and of the independence of weak states amongst 
the strong,—let any aspect or * shape’ of things be ‘ taken,’ 
but that of change in the form of government, ¢ and their firm 
nerves will never tremble.’ But the very insinyation of such a 
change—though according to safe and glorious example—though 

Jrom the very worst to that which all experience concurs with 
all reason in showing to be the best—fills them at once with 
animosity and terror, 
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If, however, it be said that all this has been not approved of, 
by ministers, but connived at,—not sanctioned, so much as en- 
dured, from a reasonable and prudent apprehension of commit. 
ting the country to the hazardous experiment of war ;—or if, to 
speak more plainly, our monumental debt, the languor of over- 
exertion, and the weakness induced by contulsive efforts, un- 
sparingly and lavishly made in the pursuit of objects, some of 
which, at least, were of an ambiguous and questionable policy, 
have render ed interference on the part of England impossible;— 
then have we just cause to lament, that no portion ‘of our re- 
sources should have been husbanded for emergencies as they 
might arise,—and first, and chiefest, for the support : and main- 
tenance of a cause, entitled to the favour of the civilized world ;— 
which has for its watchwords, Liberty and Religion, names 
touching a chord that vibrates to the heart of every friend to 
the well-being of man in both stages of his existence ;—a cause 
which, grafting the name of E nglanc 1 upon the immortality of 
Greees, would hand down the exertions of our country, in ‘her 
behalf, to the applause and admiration of all succeeding ages. 


Arr. VIII. Case of the Salt Duties, with Proofs and Illustra- 
tions. By Sin Tuomas Bernarp, Bart. London, 1817. 


We mean to be very practical in this article. It is not our 
intention to enter into any investigation as to the com 

ere effects of high and low duties on profits and wages, 
ut to confine ourselves entirely to a demonstration of the fact, 
that an increase of taxation is not always followed by an increase 
of revenue, nor a diminution of taxation by a diminution of re- 
venue. The prevalence of erroneous opinions on this subject 
has been in the highest degree injurious. In vain has it been 
shown, that high duties abridge the comforts and enjoyments 
of the people, and hold out a bounty to perjury, fraud, and 
smuggling. These truths are universally admitted ; but then, 
we are told that the evil is irremediable—that the wants of the 
Government will not allow of any further diminution of taz- 
alion! The loud and unanimous call of the people for re- 
lief from their burdens, has induced Ministers to consent to 
relinquish one shilling of the seven shillings and sixpence with 
which every bushel of malt is really loaded ; * but they have de- 
clared their inabili ty to relinguis sh anoter farthing |! And it is 


The ainy' on malt iw 60s. 6d. a ‘quarter—viz. 28s. of direct duty, 
and 10s. a barrel on each of the 2} barrels of beer, which are ex- 
tracted from evcry quarter of malt. 
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on this single ground—the alleged necessity of keeping up the 
revenue to its present amount—that they take their stand, in 
justifying the exorbitant taxes on salt, leather, tea, sugar, and 
other necessary articles. They have not had the boldness to 
attempt to deny that these taxes are extremely burdensome and 
oppressive; but they contend, that the maintenance of public 
credit is superior to every other consideration; and that, as the 
revenue is, even with all the aid derived from the high duties, 
barely adequate to meet the exigencies of the public service, 
and to keep up the nominis umbra of a sinking fund, they are 
reluctantly compelled to oppose every attempt to reduce a ! 
Such is the reasoning of Ministers in Parliament, and such also 
is the reasoning of their adherents out of doors. 

Now, this reasoning is plainly and avowedly bottomed on the 
assumption, that every reduction of taxation is necessarily folluw-~ 
ed by a corresponding reduction of revenue! * If you reduce,’ 
said the Chancellor of Exchequer, ‘ the duties on salt from 15s. 
to 10s. a bushel, we shall have only 1,000,000/. of revenue from 
salt, instead of 1,500,000/.; but, in the existing circumstances of 
the country, and after the House has pledged itself to maintain a 
sinking fund of five millions, it is impossible for me to consent 
to such a diminution of the public income. It would certainly, 
added the Right Honourable Gentleman, give much satisfaction to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, if they could, consistently with the real 
interests of the country, agree to a greater remission of taxes; but 
after what Parliament has already done on this point (that is, 
after the deduction of 1s. from the duty of 7s. 6d. a bushel 
affecting malt), he certainly thought it necessary to withstand 
any further reduction.’ * We shall not stop at present to point 
out the palpable absurdity, of supposing that any bad effects 
could possibly result from reducing a real sinking fund of 
five to one of four and a half millions; it is sufficient to observe, 
that the same convenient plea of the necessity of maintaining 
this sacred treasure of five millions untouched, was the only rea- 
son assigned by Ministers for imposing ¢hree millions of new 
taxes in 1819, and that notwithstanding their imposition, both 
the principal and interest of the funded and unfunded wnredecmed 
debt, have regularly increased since that period! But admit- 
ting the expediency of raising a surplus revenue of five millions, 
it might have been supposed, without giving Mr Vansittart and 
his colleagues credit for any unusual share of sagacity, that it 
would have occurred to them that it was possible the consump- 
tion of a taxed commodity might be increased by a fall of duty 


* Debate on Mr Caicraft’s motion for a gradual repeal of the du- 


tics on salt, 28th Pebruary 1822. 
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or of price. It is certain, however, that they have either en- 
tirely overlooked this consideration, or that they are of opinion 
that it is quite the same thing to the great bulk of society 
whether prices are low or high! For, if the consumption of 
taxed commodities be increased by a reduction of duty, it is 
plain the revenue cannot be proportionably diminished ; and it 
is even probable, it may sustain a positive and considerable in- 
crease. If, after a reduction of the duty on salt from 15s. to 
10s., three bushels were consumed instead of two, there would 
be no diminution of revenue ; and if ¢wo bushels were consumed 
instead of one, there would be a very great increase—so much 
so, that Government would actually gain 500,000/. by the re- 
duction. Now, we contend, that this effect will always follow 
every diminution of high duties laid on commodities in general 
request. And we are prepared to show, that, far from causing 
any diminution of revenue, a considerable reduction of these 
duties would, by causing a much greater increase of consump- 
tion, be among the most effectual means that could be taken to in- 
crease it. The demand for such commodities as are, from the 
great expense of their production, necessarily high priced, must 
be always comparatively limited, and could not be greatly ex- 
tended by any reduction of the duties with which they are charg- 
ed. Buta reduction of the duties laid on commodities in ex- 
tensive demand, and whose natural cost is not very considerable, 
must be always followed by a very great inerease of consump- 
tion. For, such a reduction not only enables those who were 
previously consumers to consume a greater quantity, but it 
brings them within the reach of new and more numerous classes 
of consumers. If any of our readers will take the trouble to look 
into the tables which have been published by Dr Colquhoun 
and others of the numbers and incomes of the different classes of 
the people, they will at once perceive that such a reduction of 
the duty or price of any commodity previously used by the 
higher classes only, as would fit it to be used by those in inferior 
stations, would extend the demand for it in a geometrical pro- 
portion, The truth of this observation may be strikingly ex- 
emplified by a reference to the case of cotton goods, At the 
accession of his late Majesty in 1760, the price of cottons, ow-. 
ing to the difficulty of producing them, was extremely high; 
and the value of the manufactured cottons annually brought to 
market, did not exceed 200,000/.* But, thanks to the genius 
and inventions of Hargreaves, of Arkwright, and of Watt, the 
price of cottons has been so far sunk as to bring them within 
the reach of the poorest individual ; and yet, such has been the 


* Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. 4. p. 132. 
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vast increase of demand, that notwithstanding this reduction of 
price, the value of the cottons annually manufactured in Great 
Britain, and either disposed of at home, or sent abroad, amounts, 
according to the very lowest estimate, to the amazing sum of 
Forty MILLIONS! It is obvious, however, that if the same re- 
duction of the price of cottons which has been brought about by 
the improvement of machinery, had been eeaaee about by 
an equivalent reduction of taxation, precisely the same effects 
would have followed. The demand would have equally in- 
creased, and would have far more than canine for the 
diminution of the duties. 

But it is not necessary, in order to establish the superior pro- 
ductiveness of moderate taxation, to resort to arguments drawn 
from general principles, or from analogy. The history of tax~- 
ation, both in this and other countries, furnishes numerous di- 
rect, conclusive, and well-authenticated proofs of the same prin- 
ciple. We shall notice a few of them. Previously to 1745, 
the excise duty of 4s. a pound on tea yielded, at an average, 
about 150,000/. a year; which, had there been no smuggling 
or adulteration, would have shown that the consumption was 
equal to about 750,000 lbs. But it was well known that smug- 
gling was then carried to a very great height, and that the real 
consumption of tea was much greater than the apparent con- 
sumption. ‘To put a stop to this clandestine importation, a bill 
was introduced into Parliament in 1745, in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
passed into a law, by which the excise duty of 4s. was reduced 
to 1s., and 25 per cent. ad valorem. ‘This measure was signally 
successful. In 1746, the year immediately subsequent to the 
reduction, the sales of tea for home consumption amounted 
to above TWO MILLIONS of pounds weight, and the revenue was 
increased to 243,309/.! But to set the effects of this wise and 
salutary measure in a still clearer point of view, we shall subjoin 
an account of the nett produce of the Tea duties, from 1743 to 
1748, both inclusive. 

In 1743 it amounted to L. 151,959 
1744 _ —_ 147,065 
1745 = — 145,630 
1746 — — 243,309 
1747 _ _ 257,937 
6 ow — 303,545. * 
But this unanswerable demonstration of the superior produc- 


* Hamilton’s Principles of Taxation, Appendix, No. 19; and 
Postlethwaite’s History of the Revenue, p. 293. 
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tiveness of low duties, was unable to restrain the rapacity of the 
Treasury. In 1748, the duties were again increased, and fluc- 
tuated between that epoch and 1784, from 64 to 119 per cent. 
ad valorem. The effects which followed this inordinate exten- 
sion of the duties, are equally instructive with those which fol- 
Jowed their reduction. ‘The revenue was not increased in any 
thing like a corresponding proportion; and as the use of tea had 
now become general, smuggling was carried to an infinitely 
greater extent than at any former period. In the nine years 
preceding 1780, above 118 millions of pounds weight of tea 
were exported from China to Europe, in ships belonging to the 
Continent, and about 50 millions of pounds in ships belonging 
to England. But from the best information attainable, it ap- 
pears that the real consumption was almost exactly the reverse 
of the quantities imported; and that, while the consumption of 
the British dominions amounted to above 13 millions of pounds, 
the consumption of the Continent did not exceed 5} millions! If 
this statement be nearly correct, it follows, that an annual sup- 
ply of about eight millions of pounds must have been clandes- 
tinely imported into this country, in defiance of the utmost vigi- 
lance on the part of the revenue officers. But this was not the 
worst effect of the high duties, for many of the retail merchants, 
who purchased tea at the East India Company’s sales, being in 
a greay measure beat out of the market, were, in order to put 
themselves in a condition to stand the competition of the smug- 
glers, tempted to adulterate their teas, by mixing them with sloe 
and ash leaves.* At length, in 1784, ministers, after having in 
vain tried every other resource for the suppression of sm 1ugeling, 
resolved to follow the precedent of 1745, and reduced the duty 
on tea from 119 to 12} per cent. This measure was as success- 
ful as the former. Smuge¢ling, and the practice of adulteration 
were immediately put an end to. ‘The following official state- 
ment shows, that the quantity of tea sold by the East India 
Company, was about fripled in the course of the two years im- 
mediately following the reduction ! 
In 1781, the quantity of tea sold at the East India Com- 
pany’s isle, amounted to - - 5,023,419 lbs. 
1782 -- 6,283,664 
83 -—— 5,857,883 
$4 (Duties reduce 10,148,257 
&5 ate met 16,407,435 
S6 — — 15,093,962 
$7 -—— -—- 16 692,426 + 





S Macpherson’ 's Commerce with India, p. 208. Milburn’s Oriental 
Commerce, vol. 2, p. 540. 
t Macpherson’s Commerce with India, p. 416. 
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While the quantity of tea sold at the Company’s sales, was 
thus rapidly augmenting, in consequence of the reduction of the 
duty, the quantity of tea imported into the Continent from 
China, which had, in the year 1784, amounted 19,027,300 libs., 
declined with still greater ‘rapidity, and in 1791, was reduced to 
only 2,291,500 libs. ! * 

The duties on tea, on an average of the five or six years pre- 
ceding 1784, produced about 700,000/. a year. And, at the 
same time that Parliament reduced them to 12 24 per cent., they 
Jaid an additional duty on windows, estimated to pr oduce 
600,000/. as a commutation tax, to compensate the deficiency 
which it was supposed would take place to that extent, in the 
revenue formerly derived from tea. But instead of the duties 
falling off in the proportion of 119 to 12}; or from 700,000/. to 
73,000/., owing to the increased consumption, they only fell off 
in the proportion wf about fwo to one, or from 700,000/. to 
$40,000/.! The Commutation act has been always regarded, 
and with justice, as one of the most successful fir, ‘ncial measures 
adopted in the course of Mr Pitt’s administration. The plan 
was generally understood, at the time, to have been suggested 
by Mr Richardson, Accountant-General of the East India Com- 
pany. But the popularity of the measure was so great as to in- 
duce several other individuals to claim this honour, and even to 
occasion some hot disputes on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. In point of fact, however, the merit of having first sug- 
gested the plan, did not really belong either to Mr Richardson, 
or to any of those who then claimed it; and such of our read- 
ers as will take the trouble to look into a pamphlet of Sir Mat- 
thew Decker’s (Serious Considerations on the present High 
Duties), published in 1743, will find that the measure adopted 
in 1784, had been strenuously recommended forty years betore. 

But the principle of the Commutation act, and the striking ad- 
vantage that had resulted from the reduction of the duty, were 
soon lost sight of. In 1795, the duty was increased to 25 per 
cent.: And after successive augmentations in 1797, 1798, 1800, 
and 1808, it was raised, in 1806, to 96 per cent. ad valorem, at 
which it continued till 1819, when it was raised to 100 per cent. 
Now, although it cannot be disputed that the duty on tea yields, 
at present, a vastly greater revenue than was derived from. it in 

1795, there are the strongest possible reasons for believing that 
the revenue would have been considerably g rreater, had the duty 
not been carried so high. The quantity of tea sold by the East 
India Company in 1795 and 179 6, amounted to very ey 20 


* Macpherson’ 1's C ommerce with Indi a, p. 210, 
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millions of pounds a year, and in 1799, to very nearly 25 mil- 
lions of pounds, (24,853,508.) Since then, there has been no 
increase! For, according to the account given in the Lord’s 
Report ou the East India Trade (p. 334.), the average quanti- 
ty of tea sold at the Company’s sales in 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
is rather under 25 millions of pounds a year. But the population 
of Great Britain, which is ascertained by the late census to amount 
to 14,379,000, amounted to only 10,817,000 in 1800; and had 
there been no diminution of the individual consumption of the 
Company’s tea, in the interval between these enumerations, their 
sales ought plainly to have been increased in the proportion of 
10,817 to 14,379, or from 25 to 33 millions of pounds. Nor 
is this all. The sales made by the East India Company supply 
the market of Ireland as well as Britain; and, if we take into 
account the extraordinary increase of population in that part of 
the empire, the diminution of consumption will appear still more 
striking. But, notwithstanding, the Company’s sales have thus 
continued stationary since 1795, it is, we believe, pretty gene- 
rally admitted, that the individual consumption of tea, or rather 
of the compound sold under its name, has not been considerably 
diminished in the towns, while it has increased greatly in the 
country since that epoch. It is plain, however, that this increased 
supply can have been obtained only by clandestine importation, 
or adulteration; and as there was no opportunity of smuggling 
during the latter part of the war, and as the powerful force that 
has been employed in the preventive service since the return of 
peace, must have rendered it extremely difficult to import any 
considerable quantity of foreign tea, we should be disposed to 
conclude, that the vacuum caused by the high duties, has been 
chiefly supplied by adulteration,—and such, we find, is really 
the case. There is, indeed, every reason to think that the prac- 
tice of adulterating by the intermixture of ash and sloe leaves, 
and by drying tea that has been already infused, and mixing it 
with fresh tea, is carried to a greater extent at this moment, 
than in 1784. In proof of this, we may mention, that in Lon- 
don in 1818, upwards of twenty grocers were convicted of hav- 
ing spurious tea in their possession. And it is worthy of remark, 
that in the case of the King v. Owen, the counsel for the de- 
fendant (Mr Lawes) declared, that the practice was so general, 
that his client was not aware of the existence of any law, by which 
it was forbidden! Since then, several additional convictions have 
taken place; but it is not in the nature of things that the evil 
can be materially diminished by such means, If ministers be 
really desirous of putting a stop to the practice of adulterating, 
they must follow Mr Pitt’s example, and take 50 or 60 per cent. 
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from the presént daties. The experience of the effects of the 
reductions in 1745 and 1784, enable us confidently to pro- 
nounce, that such a reduction would not be followed by any cor- 
responding diminution of revenue,—while, besides putting an 
instant stop to smuggling and adulteration, it would be a con- 
siderable boon to the lower classes, to whom tea is now become 
an article of prime necessity, and would powerfully contribute 
to extend our commerce with China. 

We have been thus particular in noticing the variations in 
the tea duties, because the Company’s sales afford the means of 
ascertaining the precise effect of their increase and diminution 
on consumption. ‘The results are both curious and instructive ; 
and would of themselves be sufficient to establish the truth of 
Dr Swift’s observation that, in the arithmetic of the Customs, 
two and two do not always make four, but sometimes only one ! 

The shortsightedness of ministers, and the narrow and con- 
tracted policy on which they have almost always acted, put it 
out of our power to refer to many such conclusive instances as 
the reduction of the tea duties in 1745 and 1784, to prove the 
superior productiveness of diminished taxation ; there are, how- 
ever, one or two others which deserve to be pointed out. In 
1742, the high prohibitory duties upon spirituous liquors, and 
upon licenses for retailing the same, were abolished, and such 
moderate duties imposed, to commence after Lady Day 1743, 
as were expected to increase the revenue by increasing the legal 
consumption of spirits. This measure was vehemently opposed 
by the Bishops; but their opposition was ineffectual; and the 
inctease of the duties, and diminution of smuggling which fol- 
lowed, proved that the measure was alike advantageous to the 
revenue and to the morals of the people.* In 1787, Mr Pitt 
reduced the duty on wine and spirits 50 per cent., and the re- 
venue was, notwithstanding, considerably augmented! Perhaps, 
however, the progress of the duties on coffee illustrates this 
principle in a still more striking manner. In 1805, they were 
raised a third, and that year their produce /ell off an eighth in- 
stead of increasing a third; in 1806, they had increased only a 
sixteenth, so that the consumption had diminished above a 
fourth. But it was at length found that the tax had been over- 
done, and it was lowered from 2s. to 7d. the cwt. Mark the 
immediate effects of this step. The average annual produce of 
the high duty for the three years previous to 1808, when it was 
lowered, was 166,000/.; and the average annual produce of the 
reduced duty for the next three years was 195,000/. !—a proof 


* History of our Debts'and Taxes, Partiiv. p, 110. 
3 
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that the consumption had been increased in a quadruple propor. 
tion. * 

The history of other countries abounds with equally conclu. 
sive examples of the superior productiveness of moderate du- 
ties. In 1775, M. Turgot deducted a Aalf from the customs 
and other duties chargeable on the fish sold in the Paris mar- 
ket; but, notwithstanding this reduction, the amount of the du- 
ties collected was not diminished. The demand for fish must, 
therefore, have been doubled, in consequence of the inhabitants 
being enabled to supply themselves, at a comparatively cheap 
rate, with a nutritious and agreeable food. + 

Ustariz, gives a variety of instructive details respecting the 
disastrous effects which the levying of certain taxes have had 
on the industry of the Spaniards, and of the advantage which 
has resulted from the repeal and modification of others. We 
shall give a single example. Valencia, he tells us, though very 
barren of grain and flocks, and not equal in extent to two- 
thirds of Arragon, paid a much larger revenue to the Royal 
Treasury. Ustariz says, that this was owing to the compara- 
tively flourishing state of commerce and manufactures in Va- 
lencia; and he then adds—‘ This increase and improvement in 
‘ manufactures and commerce is ascribed to the equitable and 
kind treatment-the weavers receive in that province, and to 
his Majesty’s goodness in reducing the excessive taxes which 
were charged upon flesh meat and other provisions ; and his 
taking off wholly that which was laid on dread in ancient 
times; as also, the imposts known by the name of ancient du~ 
ties and generalities. ‘These duties were partly replaced by 
others, but in such a manner that they were rendered much 
lighter, the people in general eased, and the royal revenue 
improved.’ ¢ 
But the superior productiveness of low duties on articles in 
general request, may be equally shown from the consequences 
of the attempts to increase them beyond their proper limits. 
The history of the sugar duties is, in this respect, extremely 
important. In the three years from 1803 to 1806, the former 
duties were increased about 50 per cent. Now, the average 


« 
+ 
. 
+ 
é 
‘ 
. 
< 
+ 


* Mr Brougham’s Speech on the State of the Nation in 1817, 
p- 57- 

+ Say, Traité D'Economie Politique, tome ii. p. $39. Lord 
Kames, in his Sketches of the History of Man, states that these 
duties amounted to 48 per cent. ad valorem. Vol. ii. p. 406. Edit. 
1788. 

t Theory and Practice of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 310. Eng. Trans. 

4. 
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produce of the old duties, for the three vears before that rise, 
was %,778,000/. The produce of 1804, after they had been rais- 
ed 20 per cent., was not 3,333,000/., as it ought to have been, 
had the consumption remained the same, but only 2,537,000/., 
being 241,000/. dess than the produce of the low duty ; ; and the 
average produce of 1806 and 1807, afier the whole 50 per cent. 
was added, was only $,133,000/., instead of 4,167,000, which 
it should have been had there been no falling off since 1804. 
Thus, both consumption and revenue declined, in consequence 
of the increase of duty in 1804; and the consumption has de- 
clined in consequence of the succeeding augmentations, while 
the revenue has gained very little. * The duties on glass have 
been doubled since 1800, but the produce of the duty has not 
sensibly increased ! The duties on leather, after being station- 
ary for ne: uly a century, were doubled in 1813. In 1812, the 
low duties produced 394,000/.; but, instead of being doubled, 
or of producing 788,0001., when the tax was doubled, the an- 
nual revenue has scarcely ever since exceeded half a million, 
and has frequently fallen short of that sum. 

The duties on foreign wines have been fripled since 1792. 
The last increase took place in 1815, when 30/. per ton was 
added to the former duty on French, and 20/. to that on Por- 
tuguese wine. Now, observe what has been the effect of this 
increase of duty. In the Second Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mitice on the Silk and Wine Trade (ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 28th June 1821), a series of accounts 
are given, showing the quantity of wine importel into Great 
Britain, and re-exported, for a considerable number of years 
past, and the amount of the duties. From these accounts, we 
have drawn up the following Table of the number of tons of 
wine imported into Britain from 1809 to 1820, both inclu- 
sive; the number of tons re-exported during the same period ; 
and the quantity remaining for home consumption. 

Tons im- Do. re-ex- Remains for Average annual consump- 


ported. ported. home con- __ tion during the five years 
snmption, previous to 1815. 


1809. - 49,762 - 14,501 35,261 
10. - 47,058 12,729 - 3 1399 | 
11. = 20,787 5,928 14,864 
12. - $5,082 6,716 - 28,366 

+13. sd ds one 
14. - $1,465 11,889 - 29,697 J 


Tons. 


28,489 


* Mr Brougham’s Speech on the State of the Nation in 1817 
p. 54. 
¢ The Records for the year 181% were destroyed by fire, 
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Tonsim- Do.re-ex- ...Remains for, Average anguat.consuthip. 
portéd. ported. home con- __ tien during the five:years 
nv sumption. subsequent to 1815, 
$0,874 5,855 25,019 WME ¢ 
18,218 5,163 13,055 Tons, 
-, 27,073 4,457 22,616 
95,463 4,021 $1,742 ° 

19+ a 235408 3,843 19,565 | 
20,....¢ 22,782 4,625 18,187) 


21,027 


Average annual diminution of the con- 
strmption of wine for the five years sub- 
sequént to 1815, as compared with the 
five preceding years, 

Thus, it appears that the increase of the duties on wine in 
1815 has occasioned a diminution in the consumption of 7,462 
tons a year, or of ONE-rouRTH part of the total quantity an- 
nually consumed, on an average of the jive years preceding the 
increase. Let us next see what augmentation of revenue has 
taken place to balance this diminution of the comforts of the 
people, and the loss of the market for the products which were 
previously exchanged for the wine. 

From a Table in the same Report (p. 78), it appears that the 
produce of the duties of excise on the wines consumed in Eng 
land from 1810 to 1820, both inclusive, has been as follows, 


Average annual duty for the five years 
previous to 1815. 


7,462 


1810. L. 1,406,417 
bhp ousser] 
12, 1,065,159 > L.1,162,382 
13. 1,061,604 
14, 1,065,228 | 
15. 1,277,481 
16. 943,987 
17. 928,473 
18. gases | 
19. ~ 1,085,500 
_ pag 
The average drawback, .as given in the same Table, for the: 
five years previous to. 1815, is 63,674/,; and for the five years » 
subsequent to 1815, 48,676/.; and, deducting these sums,from 
the aboye, we have 1,098,708/. for the amount.of the ayer» 
age annual excise duty on wine for the five years preceding 
1815; and 971,867, for. the. average annual amount of that 
duty for the five years after it. had been increased about 20 per 
cent.; showing that the revenue, instead of being augmented, 
has sustained a diminution gf 126,8411. a year by this ancrease.of 
duty ! 


Do. for the five years subsequent to 1815, 
> L.l 3020,540 
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The effect of the increase on the Custom duty has been 
equally striking. ‘The accounts laid before Parliament do not 
farther back than 1814; but in that year the low Custom 
Faties amounted to 1,061,416. In 1816, the high duties only 
amounted to 780,238/.; and except in 1818, when they amount- 
ed to 1,056,894/., they have never since reached one million ! 

It is unnecessary to make any commentary on this decisive 
statement. ‘The facts we have brought forward prove, beyond 
all question, that the revenue, the comforts of the people, and 
the commerce of the country, have all been diminashed by this 
inordinate extension of the duties; and entitle us to conclude, 
that they would be all increased by their diminution. 

But every part of our financial system affords equally con- 
clusive proofs of the pernicious effects of over-taxation. We 
shall bestow a few words to illustrate its operation in the case of 
the salt duties. ‘These duties were originally imposed as a tem- 
porary tax in the reign of William III.; but they were soon 
found to be too lucrative a source of revenue to be given up, 
and were made perpetual in the early part of the reign of 
George II. At the accession of his late Majesty, they amount- 
ed to 5s. a bushel, and continued at that rate until 1798, when 
they were raised to 10s. In 1801, a Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the effects of these 
duties. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Vansit- 
tart, was chairman of this Committee, and drew up their Re- 
port, in which the otal repeal of the duties is strongly recom- 
mended, on the ground of their being ‘ highly detrimental to 
the public interests, in a degree far exceeding the payment of the 
tax itself.’ Instead, however, of paying any attention to the 
recommendation of the Committee, Mr Pitt added, in 1805, 
an additional half, or 5s. a bushel, to the previous duty of 10s., 
making the whole duty 15s. a bushel. 

We doubt whether, among all the countless multitude of 
taxes with which the people of Britain are oppressed, it is pos- 
sible to name another so objectionable as this. Salt is one of 
the prime necessaries of life; and, owing to the circumstance of 
its being indispensable to the curing of meat, butter, cheese, &e. 
it is consumed in considerably greater quantities by the poor 
than by the wealthy classes. And yet this necessary is loaded 
with a duty which amounts, at the very least, to THIRTY or 
THIRTY-FIVE times its natural price! Were it not for the duty 
of 158., salt might be purchased for fourpence, or, at most, sit- 
pence a bushel. With the single exception of Poland, England 
has the richest salt mines in Europe; and yet the price of sait 
is higher there than in any other part of the world. The rapa- 

VOL, XXXVI. NO. 72. Li 
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city of the Treasury has rendered the bounty of Providence 
productive only of misery and crime. Notwithstanding the vi- 
gilance of the excise-officers, and notwithstanding the severity 
of the revenue laws, and their endless sequence of bonds, penal- 
ties, forfeitures, and so forth, there can be no doubt of the fact, 
that only about one-third of the salt consumed in England pays 
duty. The price of the whole is factitiously enhanced, but the 
contributions of the public are divided between the Crown and 
the smuggler; and while an army of excise-officers collects the 
high duty on about 50,000 tons, the smuggler receives a lower, 
though still a very high duty, on about 100,000 tons.* . It is 
plain, therefore, that, exclusive of the sum (1,500,0002.) which 
the salt duties bring into the coffers of the ‘Treasury, they can- 
not take less than an additional million and a half from the in- 
dustrious classes, for the benefit of mere thieves and plunderers. 

The present exorbitant duties on salt do not merely degrade 
the condition of the labourer, and stimulate him to embark in 
the predatory and lawless career of the smuggler—a career 
which almost always conducts to the gallows—but they are.ex- 
ceedingly injurious to some of the principal branches of the 
national industry. In spite of the immense sums that. have 
been .lavished on the fisheries in bounties, premiums, draw- 
backs, |&c. &c, they never have attained to any considerable de- 
gree of prosperity; and it may safely be linea that they 
never will attain to any, so long as the present salt laws are 
supported. There are so many expensive, teasing, and vexa- 
tious Customhouse regulations to go through, and so much 
risk, delay, and inconvenience, must be encountered in getting 
‘ fishery salt,’ or salt duty free, that many fishers rather prefer 
using salt for which they pay the ordinary duties. Mr Carter 
one of the principal fish-curers in London, concludes a very 
distinct account of the injurious effects resulting to the fisheries 
from the salt duties, by stating, ‘ that if, under the present dif- 
* ficulties and discouragements, our fisheries have continued to 
* exist at all, their increase would be such as could hardly be esti- 
* mated, if they were emancipated. by the abolition of the salt 
‘ duties.’ And Mr Macdonald, the well-informed author of 
the Survey of the Hebrides, states, that ‘ owing to the want of 
* salt, many thousand barrels of the finest herrings in the. world 
* are lost every week during the fishing season. I have seen, 
* he continues, whole cargoes thrown into the sea in a putrid 
© state, and others used as a manure for potatoe ground,, in con- 
* sequence of the inability of the fishermen to find surety or 
* bail for the requisite supply of salt, conformably to the salt 


* Case of the Salt Duties, by Sir Thomas Bernard, p. 29. 
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* law regulations.’ ‘Such are the effects of that odious impost 
with which ministers, trusting to a majority of four, have deter- 
mined to continue to oppress the country ! a 

In France, previously to the Revolution, the average annual 
consumption of salt, in the provinces subjected’ to the grande 
gabelle, or high duty on salt, was estimated by M: Necker, who 
had the best means of coming to a correct conclusion, at 9} lib. 
to each individual ; and at 18 libs. in the pays redimées, ‘or pro- 
vinces that had purchased an exemption from the greater part 
of this hateful tax.* It is evident, from this wel} authenticated 
statement, that a very great reduction might have been made 
from the duty paid on the salt consumed in the heavily taxed 
provinces, without occasioning any diminution of revenue, while, 
besides directly increasing the comforts of the people, it would 
have relieved Governtnent trom the necessity of surrounding 
particular provinces with cordons of troops, and would have put 
an instant stop to that smuggling of salt, which occasioned the 
sending of between 3000 and 4000 persons every year either to 
prison or to the gallies. + 

But our present salt laws, though not so partial, are really 
more oppressive than those of France. They subject all Eng- 
land to a grande gabelle! Only about 50,000 tons of salt pay 
duty; and this, distributed among twelve millions’ of people, 
the population of England and Wales, gives 9} ‘libs’ for the 
consumption of each individual—aloost. the precise’ quantity 
consumed in the French provinces which paid the high duty ! 
But the natural price, or the expense of prodweing salt, is‘con- 
siderably less in England than in France ;- and the English also 
use a much greater quantity of salted provisions thanthe French. 
Perhaps, therefore, we shall be within the mark, if we suppose, 
that were the duties repealed altogether, or redaeed to $37 
4s. a bushel, the average consumption of England would not be 
less than from 20 to 2¢ libs. each individual ; which, at the above 
rates, would yield very little less than the present revenue. 

The feeling displayed by the House, when the question of 
the abolition of the salt duties was lately before them, ‘and the 
support given to the motion by some of the staunchest adhe- 
rents of ministers, lead us to believe that it will meet with bet- 
ter suecess when it is next brought forward. ‘But if Mr Van- 
sittart is determined not.to part with a tax which-he himself 
formerly'denounced as being ‘ highly detrimental to-the public 
mtevests,* when it was only two-thirds of its present amount, let 

* Administration des Finances, tom. 1f. p. 12. 
+ Arthur Young’s ae 7 France, vol. i. p. 598. 
SLN19 12 
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him reduce the duty to 3s..or 4s. a bushel, or to such a sum 
as will render smuggling unprofitable. If this is done, the re- 
venue will not be diminished, and the tax will then conform to 
the maxim laid down by Dr Smith; and will not continue, as 
at present, to take twice or thrice the sum from the pockets of the 
people that it puts into the coffers of the Treasury. 

But it. isto, Ireland that we must refer, if we wish to get a 
proper and emphatic. view of the effect of oppressive taxation 
in reducing, revenue. Since 1807, taxes have been imposed in 
that. country,'which our finance ministers estimated would pro- 
duce THREE AND, A HALF MILLIONS. How these anticipations 
have been realized, the following statements, on the accuracy of 
which our readers may place the fullest reliance, will show. 


Revenue of IreLanp, paid into the Exchequer, in British Cur- 
rency, excluding the trifling articles of Quit-rents and Fees, in 


; 1807. | 1817. om 1819. 
Customs, - _/1,976,961|1,483,805]1,635,470)1,514,259]1,202,38011,457,655 


Excise, ~ 11.765,466 1,687,941 1,833,475|1,705,528 1,564,651|1,632,640 
Assessed Taxes, ant 442,708| 342,615} 280,150] 264,570] 308,225 
Stamps,, .- ., - 564,424) 520,266 509,059) 482,469} 407,405] 400,827 
Post- Office, = - 71,390] 57,250} 46,153} 53,558] 59,077) 65,539 


— 


Total +. |4,378,241}4,191,950}4,566,750/4,085,744 498,08 115,844,889 


Now the ‘Taxes |imposed on Ireland since 1807 were estimated to 
| produce as follows— 


Taxes imposed in 1808 - L.363,000 
1809 - 600,000 
1810 no budget. 
1811 $38,000 
1812 229,000 
1813 595,000 
1814 521,000 
1815 730,000 


L.3,376,000 


From this sum we have to deduct taxes estimated to produce 
400,000/., remitted at the close of the war. Had, therefore, 
the data on which our’ Finance Ministers built their conclusions 
been ordinarly well-founded, or, which is the same thing, had 
the country been able to support this additional burden, the re- 
venue of Ireland, in 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, ought 
to have been about ¢hree millions greater than its revenue. in 
1807; but, the official statement we have laid before our read- 

6 
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ers, shows, that, in point of fact, the additional taxes, instead 
of producing three millions, have ‘not produced a single shil- 
ling’! On the contrary, the revenue of Ireland amounted, in 
1807, ‘before their imposition, to 4,378,241/.; while, in 1821, 
it only amounted to 3,844,889/.; being a decrease of 633,3521., 
instead of a rise of three millions ! 

We'have‘here a signal and remarkable illustration of the 
folly of + ee he raise an additional revenue from an 
impoverished and exhausted country by mere ‘dint’ of taxation. 
Had Ministers made any vigorous effort to stimulate the dor- 
mant energies of the people, to give them a taste for the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilized life, or to remove the most ob- 
vious of those causes of irritation and idleness which have so 
long distracted and depressed one of the finest countries in the 
world, the result would have been very different. But, instead 
of reducing taxation, they contented themselves with adding to 
burdens which were already too heavy to be borne. The ne- 
cessary consequences followed; consumption was diminished, 
the revenue declined, and all classes of the people have been 
sunk deeper in the abyss of poverty and misery. 

We subjoin a few statements, howls the effects of the in- 
creased duties in diminishing the consumption of particular ar- 
ticles, and the revenue derived from them. ‘They are copied 
from the books of the Irish Custom-house and Excise-office, 
and have been repeatedly referred to in the House of Commons. 
No doubt, therefore, can be entertained of their perfect: accu- 
racy ; and they are certainly among the most curious and in- 
structive documents that have ever been made public. 

It is necessary to observe, that the duties on spirits imported 
into Ireland were paid in Irish currency until the year 1804, 
and since in British currency. In the annexed statements, the 
rates of duty are those laid on importations in British vessels ; 
but the amount of duty is for the produce imported in vessels of 
all descriptions. 

RUM. 
Rate of Amount, or a- 
No, of Duty verage Amount, 
Years, or average Gallons per of Duty received 
of cettain years. which Gallon. per annum; 

paid duty. . a L. 

1800—-1801—1802 1,041,460 8§ 297,744 
From 

1804—5—6—7—8 300,293 July 1803, 100,529 
etre teers 1,307,007 June 1803, 593,740 
tie! ae eet 544,984 . May 1813, 272,609 
1816-17-18-19-20 28,321 July 1814, ° 16,507 
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Years, or average 
of certain years, 


1800—1801—1802 


1899-——— 10——11 
1818——-19—-—-20 


1800—1801—2—3 


1809—-—10—— 11 
1817—18—19—20 


1800—1801—1802 
In 1802 alone, 


1804 ere eve 
1807—_8—-—-9 
1811——-12—-—-_13 
1817—-1818—1819 


1801, 1802, 1803, 
1805; 6; 7, 8,9, 
1811;:12,; 13, 

1816, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1820 alone, 


1800, 1801, 1802, 
1807-—_8——_9 
1811—-12——-13 
1816, 17, }8, 19, 20, 


1800, 1801, 1802, 
1803, _ 
1804, _— 
1807-—-8——9, 
1811—-12—-13, 
3817-—18-——19, 


No. of Rate of 
Gallons Duty 
which per 
paid duty. Gallon. 
BRANDY. 
Gallons. . . & 
208,064 7 3h 


22,671 9 11 

7068 * 318.7 
GENEVA. 

eq, -d 

82,828 7 3} 


10,305 
3,723 


9 10 
1S 7 


PORTUGUESE WINE, 


Rate per 
Ton, 


t..° & 
5,705 38 14 
6,838 do. 


Tons. 


4,949 58 O 
3,780 do. 
1999 70 12 
1,209 90 16 
FRENCH WINE, 
Tons. i. & 
642 
862 
262 


59 12 per ton 
87 0 from July 1804, 
105 18 from June 1810, 


Feb. 


Amount, or a. 
verage Amount, 
of Duty received 
per annum, 


L. 
‘ 77,714 
From 
June 1808, 13,233 
July 1814, 5,675 


L, 
31,923 


From 
June 1808, 
July 1814, 


9,609 
2,857 


Amount of 
Duty. 


mS 
221,236 
an 268,401 
From 
July 1804, 230,143 
ee -- 219,240 
June 1810, 152,726 
July 1814, 117,952 


155 135 12 from July 1814, 


69 do. 


MADEIRA WINE. 
Tons. a "= oe 
95 $8 14 
144 59 1 


O per ton, 
2 from July 1804, 


105 7113 2 from June 1810, 


63 91 


SPANISH WINE. 
Tons. Li t& 
1,166 38 14 
1,392 
1,903 
1,598 
1,325 

124 


0 0 from July 1814, 


40 16 from July 1802, 
48 0 from July 1804, 
58 0 from Oct.. 1805, 
70 12 from June 1810, 
90 6 from July 1814, 
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Amount, or a- 
Years, or average verage Amount, 
of certain years. of Duty received 
per annum, 


MUSCOVADO SUGAR. 
British Foreign 
Plantation. Plantation. 
Cwt. per cwt. per cwt. 
é, 4 8. , 4 L. 
1800, a 838,563 19 7} 32, 1 2-3ds 284,260 
1808, ae $02,594 21 7 Mayl801 34 1 2-3ds 596,275 
1804, a 289,220 26 6 July1804 49 3 $79,507 
1811——12——-13_ 360,323°30 0 63. 0 544,507 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 266,413 ditto, ditto, 404,035 
TOBACCO.—(CUSTOMS.) 

Lbs. Customs Duty per lb. L. 
1800, 1801, 1802, 6,484,857 about 77d. 208,655 
1807-89, _ 5,625,375 6d. 156,101 
1811—12——13, 6,038,181 fr. 7d. 13-20th to 9d. 3-10ths, 206,982 
1818——19-——-20, 3,414,464 Is. 188,252 

TOBACCO.—(EXCISE.) 
1800,—1—2—3, Excise duty, 5d. per lb. L.130,500 
1808,—_9—-10, ditto, 11d. 300,000 
1816,——_17—18, ditto, 2s. 2d. 536,000 
1820, 1821, ditto, 3s. 493,000 


HOME MADE SPIRITS. 
1807, Excise duty, 4s. per gallon produce, L.1,236,000 
Average of 1818,—19-20, ditto, 5s. 6d. per ditto, 1,170,000 


MALT. 


1807,-8-9-10-11, Duty 10s. a bushel, average produce, L..362,000 
1819,—1820, ditto, 14s. average ditto, $10,000 


TEA. 


1,14 i 
1807,—8—9, Duty, 4, 14 — Seane ve average produce L.527,603 


1810,—11,—12, ditto, 93 per cent. on all, é s 544,888 
1816,—17—18, ditto, 96 per cent. Ss ‘ 4 486,918 
1819,—1820, ditto, 100 per cent. : ; : ; 451,300 


We have here brought forward returns from the Custom- 
house books of Ireland, of nine separate articles, and from the 
Excise books of four separate articles, on which the duties, as 
they stood in the year 1807, have all been greatly increased since 
that period. The last augmentation of duties took place in 1818, 
after Bonaparte had been sent to St Helena, and when Legiti- 
macy was everywhere triumphant! The results are so strik- 
ing, and afford so admirable an illustration of Mr Vansittart’s 
sagecitys and capacity for managing our financial concerns, that 
we shall bring them together in one point of view. 
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The quantity of rum annually imported into Ireland has fallen off 
from about : . 1,000,000 gals. to about 28,000 gals. 
Brandy, from about : 208,000 to 8,000 
Geneva, from about ‘ 83,000 to less than 4,000 
Portuguese wines, from about 5,700 tons to 1,200 tons. 
French wines, from ; 640 to 69 
Madeira, from ‘ . 95 to 63 
Spanish, from : : 1,160 to 720 
Raw sugar has declined from $88,000 cwt. to 266,000 cwt: 
Tobacco, from 5 ‘ 6,484,000 lbs. to 2,414,000 Ibs. 


The decrease in the amount of the duties, has kept pace 
with the décrease in the quantities consumed. 
The duty on rum has fallen from - 1L.297,700 L.16,600 
Brandy, from ; ° ° 77,000 5,600 
Geneva, from ‘ : “ 81,000 2,800 
Wine—Portuguese, from. ; 268,000 118,000 
French, from : 5 88,000 20,000 
Madeira, from ; : 9,300 6,000 
Spanish, from 3 : ; 100,000 70,000 
Sugar has risen from : : ; $79,000 404,000 
Tobacco {Custom duty), has fallen from 208,600 184,000 
Tobacco (Excise duty), has fallen from 536,000 ‘498,000 
Home made spirits, from ; 1,236,000 1,170,000. 
Malt from ‘ ‘ ‘ $62,000 $10,000 
Tea from ; J § 527,000 to 451,000 


Or from a revenue of 1.4,069,600 to L.3,250,900 
—being a loss of L..818,700 a year, by the increase of duties on the 
above mentioned articles ! 

It issurely impossible that Ministers can be permitted to con- 
tinue this felo de se system. Is it not absolutely monstrous. to 
attempt to deprive a whole people, by means of exorbitant du- 
ties, of many of the most indispensable of the necessaries, and of 
almost all the comforts of life, on the stale and stupid pretence 
of keeping up the revenue, when it is as clear as the sun at noon- 
day; that the revenue would be greatly increased by their re 
duction! It was justly observed by Mr Spring Rice, in one 
of the debates in the present session, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the most efficient ally of Captain, Rock! Indeed, 
there can be no question, that the extraordinary privations which 
the late unparalleled increase of taxation has occasioned in Ire- 
land, have. been one of the main causes of the bellum servile now 
raging in \that unfortunate country. And, for what. has;Mr 
Vansittart allied himself, to Captain Rock? For what have the 
Irish people been deprived of so many comforts and necessaries? 
Had the revenue been increased, it would have been some com- 
pensation, thougl:.a paltry and wretched one, ‘for these privar 
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tions. “But-the scourge of taxation has ‘had ‘no such ‘effect—it 
has driven the people to despair, and urged them to commit the 
most unheard of atrocities; but it has not been able to squgeze a 
single additional shilling out of their empty pockets! 

t is truly stated by the Reverend Mr Chichester, in, his ex 
cellent phamplet on the Irish Distillery Laws, that ‘the calami- 
ties of. civilized warfare are in general inferior to,thpse.pro+ 
duced by the prevalence of smuggling in.Ireland..”; ;But: the 
excess of taxation in this country seems to be in.afair way of 
producing the same disastrous effects that have resulted from.it 
ainong our neighbours. It has already deprived the people of 
many comforts, and caused a considerable reduction of the re- 
vérue; and it has given a proportionable degree of encourage- 
ment to the smuggler. For the last twelve months, scarcely a 
week has elapsed in which a conflict has not taken place be- 
tween parties of smugglers and the soldiers and sailors employ- 
ed in the preventive service. Some of these conflicts. have 
been very serious. It was stated in the Kentish papers of ,No- 
vember, last, that above 400 country people, assisting in. the,un- 
loading; of a smuggling lugger, were attacked. by a party..of 
military, who, after a brisk engagement, in which one, of their 
party,and eleven of the smugglers are stated to have been killed, 
were obliged to retire to the barracks! Rencounters:of the 
same disgraceful description are occasionally taking place «all 
along-the coast ; and the baneful practice of illicit distillation, 
the smuggling of salt, and the adulteration of tea, are now, as we 
have already shown, carried to an unprecedented extent. But, 
however much we may deplore the prevalence of this ‘lle. 
gal and ruinous traffic, it is abundantly certain that Ministers 
will be disappointed in their attempts to put it down by the in- 
fliction of heavy punishments on those who are tempted to en- 
gagein it. High duties have made smuggling popular in other 
countries, and, if maintained, they will also make it popular'in 
England. We have no desire to extenuate the guilt of those who 
endeavour to defraud the revenue, and to injure the fair trader; 
but it is idle to expect that the bulk of society will ever be brought 
to consider that those who furnish them with cheap tea, gin, 
brandy, &c. are guilty of any very Keinous offence! ‘Every one 
sées that ‘it is: those who dig the pitfall, and not those who have 
the misfortane to stumble into it, who are really responsible for all 
the mischief that may ensue. ¢ There’ate,’ says’ Montesquieu, 
‘instances where a tax is seventeen times the worth of the ‘arti- 
“ele taxed. (Our salt tax is not iseventeen, but rurnr¢ times’the 
*worth-of>the ‘salt)/)'.Atax'so excessive Must Oeedsion 'fratids, 
‘which cannot be corrected by mere confiscation Government 
¢ is’ them driven to have recourse wrextravayanht pains and penal- 
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* ties, such as should only be inflicted on the greatest crimes. All 
‘ proportion of punishment is done away; and men who can 
* hardly be considered as culpable, are punished as atrocious 
* criminals.’* To create, by means of high duties, an over« 
whelming temptation to indulge in crimes, and then to punish 
men for indulging in it, is a proceeding wholly and complete- 
ly subversive of every principle of justice. It revolts the natu- 
ral feelings of the people, and teaches them to feel an interest 
in the worst characters—for such sinugglers generally are—to 
espouse their cause, and to avenge their wrongs. A punishment 
which is not proportioned to the offence, and which does not 
carry the sanction of society along with it, can never be produc+ 
tive of any good effect. ‘The true way to put down smuggling, 
is to render it unprofitable—to diminish the temptation to en- 
gage in it; and this is to be done, not by surrounding the coasts 
with cordons of troops, by the multiplication of oaths and bonds, 
and making the country the theatre of ferocious and bloody 
contests in the field, or of perjury and chicanery in the courts 
of law, but simply and exclusively by reducing the duties.on 
the smuggled commodities! It is this, and this. only, that will 
put an end to smuggling. Whenever the profits of the fair 
trader become nearly equal to those of the smuggler, the latter 
will be forced to abandon his hazardous profession. But so 
long as the high duties are kept up—that is, so long as a high 
bounty is held out to encourage the adventurous, the needy, and 
the profligate to continue their career, an army of excise-officers, 
backed by all the severity of the Revenue laws, will be insuffi- 
cient to hinder them. 


Art. IX. Dello Stato Fisico del Suolo de Roma. Memoria 
per servire d’illustrazione alla Carta Geognostica di questa citta. 
Di G. Broccut. Con due tavole in rame. Con un Discorso 
sulla condizione dell’ aria di Homa negli antichi tempi. Roma, 
1820. 8vo. pp. 281. 


[= author before us is well known to our geological reader's, 

as an ardent cultivator of a science much indebted to his 
exertions, and one who has greatly contributed to establish the 
reputation of Italy in that branch of natural history. On a for- 
mer occasion, we took an opportunity of reviewing his work on 
the geology of a very interesting part of that country; of that, 


namely, which presents the singular phenomena of marine de- 


* Esprit des Loix, liv. 13. cap. 8. 
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posites at high elevations, intermixed with others of terrestrial 
origin, and with volcanic substances. The present Essay, as 
far as the geological part of the work is concerned, contains lit- 
tle else than a repetition of the appearances described in his 
Subappenine Geology, applied to the illustration of the topo- 
graphy of Rome. It requires therefore no particular notice; 
as we have, in the article to which we have just referred, said 
every thing which the subject seemed to require. We pur- 
pose, at present, to offer a few remarks on his discourse respec- 
ting the condition of the air of Rome in ancient times; without, 
however, thinking it necessary to subscribe to all his opinions. 
The ‘subject of Malaria, in general, is interesting, not merely 
to medical readers, but involves a question which concerns every 
one; not only those whom curiosity or idleness may lead to visit 
Italy, or whom commerce or military service drive to the poi- 
sonous regions of the globe, but those also who sit quietly at 
home, and hug themselves in a fancied security from its attacks. 

Few of our general readers know that all the Fevers, proper- 
ly so called, which es Nature has provided for the par- 
tial depopulation of this globe, for checking, as it would ap- 
pear, the too rapid increase of mankind, are divided into two 
classes ; sometimes rather distinguishable by their causes than 


their'effects. One of these appears to be produced by certain 
changes in the animal economy, which, while they derange the 
subject itself, compel it to generate a volatile and unknown sub- 
stance, that may be communicated to other subjects ; reproduc- 
ing similar diseases ad infinitum. © This unknown matter is con- 
= ; and its produce are the various contagious fevers. The 
t 


t 

other class of fevers puts on a far greater diversity of aspect ; 
but these are not contagious, inasmuch as they cannot be 
communicated from one individual to another. Numerically 
considered, the diseases of this class far exceed those of the 
former; and, considered as to their destructive effects, the ra- 
vages which they commit on health and life, surpass those of 
the contagious fevers in a very great degree. These are the 
diseases which form the peculiar scourge of hot climates ; which 
interfere with the pursuits of commerce, and aggravate the ra- 
vages of war; often also defeating the best laid plans of po- 
liticians and leaders of armies. 

As the invisible exciting cause of contagious fevers is a sub- 
stance generated by the human body, so, that of the latter classis . 
an equally invisible and diffusible substance, produced apparent- 
ly from vegetating soils, under peculiar circumstances of heat and 
moisture. But as this matter is not intercommunicable from one 
person to another, so, neither can it be detained and preserved 
in dead matter, as is the substance that excites the fevers of the 
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first class. To suffer from it, it is absolutely necessary that the 
human, body should be exposed to its influence where it is pro- 
duced; nor does it appear, that, even in this its natural state, 
it can easily be wafted very far through the atmosphere. _What- 
ever may be the nature of this obscure and invisible material, it 
is the,essential ingredient of that which the Italians call Mala- 
ria; being the marsh miasma of medical writers. 

Although the, matter of contagion is a chemical compound, 
which may. be preserved for a great length of time unchanged ; 
and although it is known, from the effects of various chemical 
agents, that it is decomposed with great facility, no method of 
subjecting it to chemical analysis has yet been devised. It has 
been conceived, on the contrary, that the miasma, or poisonous 
matter of Malaria, might be examined; it has even been. ima- 
gined that its nature had been detected; but we are decidedly of 
opinion, that no more progress has been made towards the solu- 
tion of this problem, than of the other. We do not intend to enter 
at any length into the details of opinions and trials which have 
produced no results; but as physicians are always extremel 
ready to make hypotheses, and to catch at every current novel- 
ty of the day, so, in turn, azote, carbonic acid, hydrogen, car- 
buretted hydrogen, and sulfuretted hydrogen, have been consi- 
dered_as forming the matter of miasma. It is true enough that 
some, or all of these substances are produced by the same soils 
that generate these fevers; but it is equally certain, that. the 
diseases abound in many places where these gases cannot be de- 
tected ;.and that, in many, where they are palpably generated 
in great, quantity, such disorders are utterly unknown; while 
they are not. excited by. those gases when generated in our la- 
boratories.. As it had also been conceived that the miasma 
might consist of putrid animal and vegetable matters diffused in 
a moist atmosphere, Signor Brocchi here gives a detail of some 
experiments which he made, with this view; by collecting the 
atmospheric water, or. dews, and examining them by the usyal 
chemical,means. ,"The result. of these experiments, as of all others 
which. had. been;made before, was nothing; and we still con- 
tinue,.utterly. ignorant of the mature of this_pestilential, sub- 
stance. 

The fevers, generated by contagion, though they differ in se- 
verity, de.not offer, any very great discordances of character. 
If to,mild.and severe ones we,add the contagious dysenteries, 
’ we include, all, the. disorders produced by this peculiar sub- 
stance, admitting the,.plague to be of a distinct, nature, But 
it, is a,Nery curious; and important fact, that the wegpfanle 
miasmna (produces, a) great diversity of ailments; some of them 
so little resembling others, that, were it not that we can trace 
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them to a common cause, we should scarcely suspect them of 
any affinity. We know not what our medical readers ma 
think of such an opinion ; but our conclusion is, that the iden- 
tity of the cause is here sufficient to prove the identity of the 
resulting diseases, at least if radically considered; and this 
view is further confirmed by the very remarkable fact, that all 
the diseases nearly that are produced by miasma, are cured by 
the same remedies; excepting always such diversities of treat- 
ment as may be demanded by accidental or peculiar symptoms, 
arising from collateral circumstances, or from the particular 
organs that are affécted. Thus, it is easily understood, that, in 
adaitioh to the common remedy by which the great constitu- 
tional effect of the poison is to be counteracted, it may ‘often be 
necessary to have recourse to local and particular remedies. 

The principal and most destructive disease produced’ by 
miasma, is the remittent fever of hot climates; a fever so vary- 
ing in its characters as sometimes to be continuous, at others in- 
termittent; in which latter case, it passes into the popular di- 
vision of Ague. Of this nature are the well known jungle 
fevers of India, the pestilential disease of Batavia, the fevers 
of the hot and moist African shore, the indigenous yellow fever 
of the West Indies, and many others, known’ under’ dif- 
ferent names to physicians, which we need not ‘enumerate.’ ‘Of 
similar character, but far less severe, ‘in ‘ordinary’ séasons’' at 
least, are the fevers of the Don, of the Crimea, of Holland; of 
Greece, and the disease of Italy, the malaria ‘fever of ‘our 
author. 'When most virulent, these have the character of re- 
mittents; when less so, they are intermittents;' presenting all 
the various types of that variety—quartan, tertian, and quoti- 
dian. In colder climates, or in situations where the miasma is 
generated, either in less abundance or in a state less’ concen- 
trated, possibly also from a different state of the patients ‘affect- 
ed by it, the milder agues take the place of the severe intermit- 
tents, as happens in our own country. In these cases the dis- 
ease is rarely fatal, at least immediately, however it may lay 
the foundations of incurable chronic disorders. It further ap- 
pears, that the same miasma may, under peculiar circutnstances, 
produce dysentery; and of this character are the’prevailing 
disorders of this nature so fatal in campaigns, and so common 
in the warmer climates of the globe; ‘although there “is also 
a dysentery of a contagious nature, arising from the same poison, 
that produces the fevers of that class.’ To’ dysentery’ ‘we may 
add cholera; as being also, under’¢ertain’ circumstances, ‘the 
produce of the ‘exhalations of marshy ground. 

‘There is' an affinity between all’ these disorders, of such # na- 
ture that it is by no means surprising’ to‘ find then all depend- 
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ing essentially on one cause. But miasma, or that substance 
which produces the intermittent fever, has also the power of 
exciting other disorders of apparently widely different characters, 
often.unattended with any appearance of fever. The dis- 
orders to which we here allude, put on as many ea 
as they affect parts; nor dare we here enter on all the me- 
dical explanations which would be requisite to render their 
varieties intelligible to our readers. Where peculiar organs 
are affected, as for example the eye, it is natural to expect 
that the general morbid action must be modified in a corre- 
spondent manner; and hence it is that physicians, in attending 
to the local peculiarities, have almost invariably overlooked the 
general cause of derangement. When no organs of a peculiar 
structure are affected, the only leading symptom is pain; and 
that, very commonly, confined to a narrow spot. Yet it will 
always be found, that even where these pains are most limited 
and most trifling, there is a general derangement of the body 
present, which is however very commonly overlooked ; as, in 
other cases, the pain itself is passed over as of no moment, 
while the physician is in vain attempting to find a cause for, or 
to discover the nature of, the constitutional malady. These 
pains are well known to our general readers when they go by 
the name of sciatica, toothach, rheumatism, periodical headach, 
&c.; and, like ordinary intermittents, they are the produce of 
miasma or malaria, however generated. ‘That this’ is the fact, 
is proved by their being produced by that substance, or in the 
situations where it is present ; by their alternating with, or pass- 
ing into, the common ague; and by their yielding to the same 
remedies. On this very extensive and important branch of 
medical science, however, neither our limits nor the plan of this 
article will permit us to enlarge. 

We have now lJastly to remark, that the miasma has the 
power of producing certain organic derangements of the liver, 
spleen, and other internal organs. In matty cases, these are 
indeed the consequences of previous fever: but, in others, 
it is vincetoniahbe that these glandular diseases occur with- 
out fever, for which they appear to be substitutes; being 
directly produced by the operation of the miasma. Hence 
the liver complaint of the East Indies, and the diseases of our 
own fens, which are indicated by the deranged health and 
sallow complexions of the inhabitants, even where they have 
altogether escaped the intermittent fever. In Italy, the malaria 
produces the very same effects in many places; when the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, in vain flattering themselves that they have 
escaped the fever, fall victims to dropsy and other disorders 
arising from organic derangement. Among the more obscure 
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modifications of intermittent, we must also mention apoplexy 
and palsy; effects by no means confined to the Italian malaria, 
yet well known in that country, where such affections are known 
by the name of febbri larvate. 

While it is ascertained that marshy ground is the common 
cause of miasma or malaria, it is generally believed, that either 
a considerable extent.of such land, or a very decided marshy 
condition, is necessary to produce the disease. ‘This, how- 
ever, is a pernicious error, which it is important to correct. 
So far is it from being true, in this country at least, that 
marshes necessarily produce the intermittent, that there are 
innumerable tracts of that nature where it is unknown. So far 
also is it from being true that the marshy condition is requisite, 
that it is often produced by clear and clean waters, by mill- 
ponds, for example, and by the fish-ponds and dressed canals of 
pleasure grounds, We even remember aun instance on a high 
gravelly eath near London, where a perpetual ague infected a 
house for many years, without a suspicion of the cause; till it 
ceased on filling up a clean pond of a few yards square, whence 
gravel had been formerly taken. Of cases where it is the perpetu- 
al companion of mill-ponds and fish-ponds, we might enumerate 
many. To recur to a very noted spot, however, it is not sus- 
pected that St James’s Park is a perpetual source of malaria, 
producing frequent intermittents, autumnal dysenteries, and 
various derangements of health, in all the inhabitants who are 
subject to its influence. ‘The cause being unsuspected, the evil 
is endured, and no further inquiries made, 

In such cases as these, if regular agues were the produce, a sus- 
picion regarding the cause would naturally arise; but the irregu- 
larity of the affections, the variety of effects, and the general igno- 
rance which we have already noticed respecting the anomalous 
effects of malaria, continue to prolong the public blindness on 
this subject. Yet it is easy to subject all these places to an accurate 
test: not a chemical one, it is true, but one of a far more delicate 
nature. It is known that the disease, as generated by certain va- 
rieties of miasma, from that of Walcheren for example, and some- 
times from that of Canton, is either incurable, or is at least apt 
to.recur on the slightest exposure to fresh miasma. A being so 

unfortunately susceptible becomes thus a test of the production 
of miasma, where it would not otherwise be suspected ; the poi- 
son producing in him those consequences to which his former dis- 
ease determines it; while, in the inhabitants themselves, it ma 
be only perpetuating a general unintelligible state of bad health, 
or some. of the obscure affections of which we have already 
mentioned a few. 
There. is yet another circumstance relating to miasma, 
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which it is no less curious to romerk, y deco 
rally sknownyeand this also isnot easily 
making» useof ‘the same’ tests?’ It is cont = 
catinot-travel far*from the ‘place’ of its” petition i 
often leading*to véry pernicious ‘consequences. Bat the 
wind’ has the ‘power ‘of transporting it to’ considerable \ 
tances; and “we have little doubt Sad whenever it, 
oceurs in this'city, (where it now is rare 
ported» from Holland The east wind which Giows fom Ei” 
sex:towards London, invariably carries it on,‘ even for’n 
miles, ‘as: alb' susceptible persons experience; and that this is 
not! a»mechanical “consequence of the motion of the air, is 
certain ;since the western winds do not transport it’ in ‘the 
posite. direction: | Nor will the east wind produce it, except in 
cases where it blows over countries subject to the malaria; a . 
proof that the poison is present, and that the effect isnot a pros’ 
erty of the wind itself. 
its lastly held, that it will not originate or spread in lar 
towns; another dangerous opinion, leading to gross ne glect ey . 
the:treatthent of ‘diseases, and in the use of pto recautions 
againstiits effects. “ We have said, that it is rae “abun * ' 
dantly in StJames’s Park, and thence it spreads éven to 


street and Whitehall. Nay, in making use’ of thé th ~ 


cate:miasmometer (if*we may coin such a word) that ae a : 
sa officer'who had suffered at ‘Walcheren, we have*™ 
— ae. up’ St’ James’s-street ever to Brutoti-stréet, 
al h.the:rise Of -prourid’is here considerable, and thet oo 
space fromthe: nearest water is crowded with houses. “‘After™ 
this;-we need'scarcely remiark, that, at the east end of London," ” 
it reaches ali through Finsbury division and Whitechapel, and” ” 
is even: broughttip-at the back of the Strand along the course 
of the river. We shall-hereafter see that it is in the same man-. — 
nerspreading, and’that very rapidly, through the ‘city of Rome, 
the. proper. sakyees: oF this work; to which: we shall now turn oa 
attention. ||. 

Inintnatbknowe to every reader of ‘Italian eivell; chit “the 
malaria is:very: common and destructivein’ Rome in the’ sn 
mer;months::In generaly'it is. held: to: begin withthe’ " 
heatsabeut-therend ofJane| on! St Peter's’ day; as it id't 
and.itdees not! terminate *#Kafter the severe equinoctial | 
en ‘July, ineancieit times, was, as we 

know from — o ——— ‘Adducitfebres’et’ tetamenta '"” 
resignhat# an 6! “passage prays” that ‘he’ be " 
an fintolumem Sepeemebntbay hove” it is? Sigtior’ ae 
chi’s Mhccrgn show,‘ thet’ theeduses of wahanrlie eee in 
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spite of it, the eity imereased, 
country oe the seat of Panrishing hamlets and vil- 

i At that carly period, in which the town was limited to 
the Quirinal and Pal atine Hills, and to that of the Capitol, there 
existed two marshes at the very foot of these latter, namely, the 
Great and Little Velabrum; besides which, there were the 

Caprean Marsh, and those of Terentum; the whole 

forming a perpetual focus of pestilence. In the vicinity of the 
city, the plain of Latium, once populous and flourishing, i is now 
der. The lake of Castiglione, most. infamous for its pes- 
air, was, in the time of Tar uinius Superb Superbus, the seat 

of PREG chy thas: long redaed tas his arms. The ancient 
near one of these marshes, which is at present 

among the most destructive ; and the Romans built baths be+ 
yond the Anio, in a place where no onewill now venture to 
travel. The Lago di Giuturna, once a favourite spot ofthe 
ancients, was drained in 1611 by Paul V., on account of the 
exbalations which rendered Castel Gandolfo uninhabitable. Bat 
accumulate examples, we may remark, that innumerable 
many poo s existed all about the ancient Roman territory, then 
Teh the cals of lebecs and yet that these districts-were 

they fourshiog whereas now, tbat they have been-fitled-or 

» the same spots are uninhabited deserts, © 

I therefore, populous towns and villages existed in the-wery 
of these marshy spots—if a country so constituted: was. 
y peopled—and i if, even in the midst of Rome itself, here” 

i ‘whieh we 
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Jation of Ostia is comprised-in an innkeeper, who: supplies the 
neighbouring herdsmen with food. - And similar is the state of 
all the-strrounding districts) iD eid 

It might perhaps be supposed, that the lakes and marshes of 
those days were not of a pestilential quality. But history:on- 
ivadicts'this supposition ; since Columella informs: us that ‘the 
Jand cultivated: by Attilius Regulus, ‘in the first:Punic war, 
which ‘hiesi‘near‘Tusculum, was pestilential, the miasma :pro- 
bablyavising from the present Lago di Castiglione. It would, 
indeed, be absurd to suppose that the ancient Romans were:ab- 
solutely exempt from the effects of the malaria, even at the ear- 
liest periods, however difficult it may be to account forthe rapid 
increase of their population, and the flourishing state of the sur- 
rounding country. We shall inquire hereafter whether there is 
not some element requisite to the solution of this problem, which 
eur author, inquisitive only about physical causes, has: over- 
looked. | 

We are certain, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Solinus, 
that the first. settlers were obliged to abandon the Palatine 
Mount, in consequence of the pernicious air of the Velabrum. 
Other historians record numerous periods of pestilence: - Sach, 
according to Plutarch, occurred in the:time of Romulus, ‘and 
an that of Numa; and two noted events of the same natureiare 
related to have taken place, in the reigns of Servius Tullusand 
‘Parquinius Superbus: ‘Further, according to Livy, in the short 
petiod of 173 years, that is, from 287, U.C. to 460, thereroc- 
curredat: Rome, or in the surrounding country, no less than 
+9 distinct plagues; none of them at longer intervals than 17 
years, and some of them lasting for two or three years together. 
‘Now, we admit it to be possible, or indeed more than probable, 
that ‘all these were not periods ‘of marsh fever; but that»some 
of them at least might have been contagious fevers, originating 
im'the country, or imported. ‘The want.of: medical information 
‘renders it difficult to decide this question ; yet we see no reason 
‘to agree with De Maltheis, that all these were periods of remitting 
or intermitting fevers, as he is evidently anxious to support a:par- 
ticular system. As far as. we can draw any conclusion fom 
\Livy’s narrative, we are inclined to:believe that the fever of 573, 
a/later date than those.above quoted, which :ravaged: alb italy, 
was a contagious disease, The extreme severity of the fever of 
$55, appears to ‘justify a similar conclusions vas do those cases, 
niuch more decidedly, in which the mortality was limited to-the 
city, while thesurrounding country escaped. But admitting all 
this, and much more,'there can be no reason whatever:for doubt- 
ing that Rome, from the most an¢ient times, was subject to the 
diseases produced by the malaria. 
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, Manyofithe writers .of the timeof| the Republic mention.the 
insalubrity of the: climate, andthe autumnal, fevers,,,.Qato, in 
his Treatise De Re Rustica, speaks of places, where it was, impos-~ 
sible to live; on,account of the badness of the air ; at, theisame 
time:that: he’ gives.a receipt for: the fever, worthy to} be.com- 
pared with the: celebrated balsam. of; Fierabras, | Livy, speaks 
of quartans and tertians.. The testimony of ; Varro, on this head 
could not well:be stronger, as he advises the proprietor, ,of-an 
uphealthy farm to sell it at any rate, dr else) abandon |it;; or 
otherwise; he ‘ought to be confined. asa madman. 4)! }y5)./\r 
We need not accumulate more proofs of the existence, of the 
malaria fever in the earlier times. of Rome; yet it, may still be 
urged that: it was not then so destructive as it became.at a 
later period, and as itis in our day.; We, donot however 
hold, that the antipathy of the ancient, Romans. to, physicians 
offers any proof of their greater exemptions from these, diseases. 
Pliny informs us that the first professor of the healing/art. came 
from Greece in 535.;! and even he was only a. surgeon./ Cato 
held the whole tribe in detestation; but he, we all know, was a 
desperate economist, and probably hated them for the, same 
reason that he did his bailiff’s wife; while he doubtless,thonght 
that his own abominable bouillons, were. cheaper ;than the apo- 
theearies drugs. We leave it to our readers,, however, | to.de- 
terminé, whether the neglect of the heroes of the pestle in|those 
days; should be considered as a proof of the:cepesit:and  igno- 
rance of these semibarbariansy or only of their good) sense, ,, 
\: But our author, who has a hypothesis of hig. own to;sepport, 
while he is compelled to admit that: even - the. frugal:,and, severe 
tepublicans were not exempt from the ;effects,.of |the malaria, 
thinks he has discovered the period when these diseases/irst 
becanie formidable; and: here! he brings in his theery.respect- 
ing: the modes of prevention, of which the, possessors were 
themselves unaware. : This sad period, it, seemsy; was that at 
vwhich: the citizens, becoming rich and luxurious, | abandoned 
their ancient simplicity of manners, and. austere habits of. Jife, 
‘But the great source, we are assured, of the mischief; was their 
abandonment of the:mse of »woellen clothing, and:the introduc 
tion of silk: iand linen: , The proofs of\this,opiniom ane derived, 
partly fhom: some a priori reasoning:of -a: physical:.and medical 
nature, and partly from: historical facts, reali orimaginanys ‘There 
anay-possibl y:bermore truth «innit than we are aware of; rbut 
we think the reasoning unsatisfactery; andthe facts doubtful, 
oithle considdrs itias unquestionable; | im the jirst'placey, thatthe 
.miasma of thé malaria és: introduced’ thnougl the: pores, of the 
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skin, and not through the lungs. He attempts to support this 
opinion by. the admitted’ fact; dat ‘the’ diseases! which ft prow 
duces’ are most’ readily ‘excited! during ‘sleep.’ Sleeping ‘atid! 
waking, thé Tungs’ exercise alike their functions ;\ while ‘he as4/ 
serts,.on' the’ alithority of Richerard, - that the ‘absorbénts ‘of the! 
skin are most activé m'‘thé state ‘of sleep. «Hence the mihstti! 
must be admitted’ through the skin, ‘and not through thée‘lutigs? 
‘Fhe ‘authority of Richerand, and the value of 'this’reasoning;! 
deserve pretty nin! the same respect. ‘Not ‘to dtite that\ pe 
culiar debility occurring during sleep, which, like other analo. 
gous states,’ is favourable to the reception of'‘éontagion ‘an? 
miasma both, it must be recollected that night,’ the’ period of 
sleep in general, is, from the peculiar state of the air, favour’ 
able to the activity of miasmata. It is questionable if any‘of 
the diseases of these classes are excited except throtigh' the’ 
lungs ; and, with regard to the intermittent, the fact appears to’ 
us‘established by an occurrence far from uncommon in’ ftaly;' 
and which is probably not limited to that country, ‘although ‘it’ 
has not hitherto excited the notice which it merits. \u6g 

It is known, that, in many places, the miasma, in calm-wea*! 
ther, and’ under certain other circumstances‘ perbaps ‘not uns 
derstood, is retained very near to the surface of the earth.’ It’ 
is ‘even ascertained, that it is sometimes collected in’ such’ ¢ases: 
by plants, particularly those of a-dense and’ entangled foliage,’ 
so as to be disengaged on cutting them down, or rooting thent' 
up; thus exciting fever in the hourties! who might otherwise 
itave escaped. Now, in all these situations, while the workitien 
are ‘in the’ erect posture, and engaged in their work, they escape’ 
the fevers, but are attacked if they sit, and, more particularly, 
if they lie down on the ground, and that whether they sleepi ot 
not.” ‘Were the miasma admitted through the skin, such a dif¥ 
fererice could not happen; and this fact appears to-us in itself 
sufficient to. prove, that the poison acts through the interven“ 
tion-of the lungs. As in the familiar instance of accumulated! 
carbonic acid, in the Grotto del Cane, or in brewhouses, ‘the 
person: is ‘safe while’ his respiratory organs are not so placed ‘id 
to receive a substance, which, either from its own weight, ‘or 
that of 'the’air‘with which ‘it ‘is mixed,’ occupies a low position, 
We teed scatctly point ouf the value of this ‘fact to those ‘who 
reside’or trével in’countries subject to malaria.’ ty 

Another fact equally demonstrative of this opinion’ has lately: 
occurred to'us, although we ‘dare’ ‘not ~-yet consider’ it‘as fully 
established. We have caused some further experiment’? re- 
spetting it‘ to be instituted, and, should ‘it finally be proved 
true, it will form one of the most valuable discoveries whith’ 
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modern times haye added to our knowledge of ‘propbylacti¢’ re- 
medies... We-gladly take, this, opportunity, of disseminating this 
piece of, knowledge, sbould it really prove such, as we, earnest- 
ly, hope. it, will, that .those who haye,it in thein power, may re- 
peat the experiment, since it is simple, and within the reach of 
eyery,one, (It was lately observed, casually, | that, some. persons 
who had slept in, one. of these pestilential spots:in Italy ynder ja 
conopeum or mosquito net, for the purpose of keeping off these 
troublesome. animals, epraped the effects of the niiasmay, while 
athers, unprovided with this expedient, took the disease. ..If 
ag, we..have here supposed, the poisonous matter is xeceived 
through the lungs, it. is not difficult to account. for. the ace 
tion, of ‘this very, simple preventive. It is, well, known, , that 
the, nature of these poisons is such that they are very, easily 
decomposed, and that by feeble chemical agents. Now, % 
is,probable that. the heated and compound gas which proceeds 
from, the, lungs, and which forms an atmosphere. within, the 
gauze veil, may.be sufficient to decompose the miasma. in its 
passage, to the mouth; although it may also be true, that the 
mechanical, texture of the covering is itself an impediment to 
the transmission of that substance. It will be worth the atten- 
tion. of physicians, to try. whether the same, easy expedient may 
not,also be effectual in preventing the communication of com- 
mon febrile contagion, a a 
,.ho,xeturn to our author, In the nature and quantity of the 
clothing worn by the ancient Romans, he thinks that he finds 
the,antidote by which they, in a great measure, at, léast, pre- 
vented, the effects of that. from, which their posterity. is now 
deeply suffering. . This he imagines it effected by guarding the 
skin against the action of the poisonous atmosphere, jan 
maintaining a regular state of perspiration. His medica] theory 
of. the mode of action of this substance on the body, is about 
as.good as, other medical theories,—although he. is only, a, geos 
logist.., It is at:least fully as unintelligible ;.and contains, the 
usual, terms and phrases, disposed in the usual: manner. _; A cer- 
tain quantity of debility, added to a certain, proportion. of irri- 
tability,.with a due derangement of the cutaneous vessels, and. 
the.proper allowance of spasm, causes, the absorbent vessels to 
act; and so the matter is. settled. Now, all this also, the pro- 
guess of the disease as sits its original reception, is. prevent- 
ed by the roughness of the wool, which stimulates the.skin, and 
RQ FOTEDS co cry frsiit, ony agsB9 { oW culeilelns 
hed confirm this hypothesis; he has recourse to, a,.phenome- 
non which be. tells, us—‘ ha. sempre destata 1a, marayiglia dei 
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from the effects of the malaria’; and that travellers are '* ¢rahde. 
mente sorpresi’ to find them living and thriving’ in ‘the ‘most 
poisonous situations. The “key, however, to ‘the puzzle,'is 
to be, found “in the wool and hair, with whith Nature, more 
kind to Raw than to us, ‘has provided them. | Here we think 
Signor Brocchi had better have stuck to his lavas and’ ‘his 
travertinos; unless he will also inform us why cows aie not stib- 
ject to the gout, nor geese to hysterics—why herrings are:ex 
empt from the small-pox, and oysters from the toothach, Be 
sides the virtues of the wool itself, our author also thinks that 
this ‘ gens hirtoid’ of the primitive ages of Rome, ‘found an 
additional counter poison in their own dirt, which, stoppity up 
the pores of the skin, prevented the malaria from finding its way 
in. If, as Signor Brocchi thinks, they really knew not how to 
wash this eternal blanket, to which the name of Toga gives’in 
our ears such an imposing sound; and if, as Varro says, ‘it’ was 
the universal dress of both men and women, by day and night 
alike, we are not sure that we would not, for Sateel ves at least, 
prefer a clean shirt and an ague. 

The use of silk and linen, we well know, begat to be re- 
marked towards the decline of the Republic, as we may see in 
Cicero’s declamations against Catiline. At the same time, tlie 
toga gave way to a much lighter garment. In the reign of 
Tiberius, silk was still more frequently used ; and the ladies, of 
course always foremost in new fashions, were remarked for ¢on- 
cealing their beauties with gauze, as we suppose a moderii mil- 
liner would call, it, so thin as to be called ventus textilis. We 
might easily answer to all this, that the use of such ‘clothing 
was a luxury, limited, not only to Rome itself, but to the upper 
classes. To which Signor Brocchi is ready to reply, as all 
Shandeans do in similar cases, that the malaria fever of the 
times of the luxurious empire, affected principally the inhabit- 
ants of the city, and, among them, chiefly the opulent and de- 
generate. Horace, who seems to have had a sufficient abhor- 
rence both of Rome and its fevers, thinks the wearing of the 
¢ peenula, solstitio,’ absurd enough ; but our geologist, on’ the 
contrary, indignant at Martial for praising the ‘ tunicata quies,’ 
is only surprised how they should have lived’ at all, when they 
were accustomed, at their country seats, tu strip themselves to 
their doublet and hose. 

‘It being of the very essence of an hypothesis to assimilate and 
he nourished by all kinds of food, our author finds, in'the an- 
pual ‘migrations of the opulent to their country-seats during 
summer—to Tusculum, and Baiw, and Tibur, and Beiacus— 
proofs additional that they were the chief ‘sufferers from tlie in- 
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termittent:fevers,.. As well might posterity argue, a, thousand 
years hence, that an annual summer pestilence drove their Dandy 
progenitors to Brighton and Ramsgate, or to the joys of par- 
tridge-shooting and the moors, because their scanty -coats were 
of;, Mx Stultz’s cut, and their trimmings and slips from Madame 
Triaud’s shop. It:was natural that those who could ayoid the 
fevers of summer should leave the city, the ‘ fremum strepi- 
tumque. Rome,’ of which Horace expresses his detestation, 
even had they not possessed additional inducements, in the lux- 
uries of their villas, the beauties of the more distant ‘parts of 
Italy, or that love of a country life which the Romans seem for 
along period to have preserved. Those who could not go 
from home, were of course compelled to remain ;. and if some 
thousands of the slaves, artisans, or poorer citizens of Rome, 
died.in the months of August and September, a circumstance 
so. universal and habitual would scarcely excite the remarks 
of historians; particularly in a population eternally crowded, 
and. perpetually replaced by the influx of inhabitants from all 
parts. 

While the population of the city was as great as it could con- 
tain during the times of the Empire, even to a late date, we 
are,also aware, that even that of the Campagna was considerable 
in the reigns of the Ceesars, since the thirty-one country tribes 
were dispersed in this district. All this our author considers 
a proof, not that the country was free from malaria, but that 
the dress of the inhabitants counteracted its bad effects.. As the 
luxmries and habits of the upper ranks spread to the lower, and 
then gradually from the city to the country, he imagines the 
depopulation of the latter commenced, and the complaints of 
the writers respecting the insalubrity of the former increased. 
To us, on the contrary, little more appears to be proved by 
the observations of Horace, Columella, Varro, Strabo, Martial, 
Seneca, and Galen, than that writers were then more numerous ; 
that the people were more enlightened ; and that.subjects con- 
nected with economy and health, were objects of greater atten- 
tion to a luxurious people, enjoying leisure, wealth and know- 
ledge, than to their barbarous predecessors, eternally occupied 
in war, and little concerned about any thing but the recruiting 
of their armies and the annoyance of all independent states 
which they could any where reach, 

Our opinion respecting the value of the author’s historical 
conclusions is now easily collected ; since, even on this point, he 
has by no means made out a case, We shall soon show, that 
we do not mean to assert that the salubrity of this part of Italy 
has not varied ; but Signor Brocchi would do well to consider, 
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whether there, were not :circeumstancea jin. the, political condition 
of ancient:Rome! which rendered the effects of the malaria \less 
objects: of attention, even independently of the causes whith we 
have just dtated.-., Mhese were of a nature to preserve a crowded 
population ia the town, anda busy and numerous one inthe 
country» inispite of a certain portion of diséase. .Were Egypt 
what! it, once was, im government, commerce, arts,,and industry, 
all the plagues. to which ‘it is subject would: make no: sensible 
impressibii onthe, population, It is not from fevers:and-dysen- 
teries that: Nerthern ‘Africa is cursed, and Carthage .ai desert,;dr 
that Palestine is reduced to one-sixth and lessof its forntner-papu- 
lation. Misrule,.and its accumulating consequences, will accoynt 
for these, and: far greater revolutions. Austria is the trie ma- 
laria of Venice-—-and Turkey is that of Greece. ts9 ont ni 
. As little. de we think that the medical part of onr> author's 
views is well founded. . We have already. given reasons:for 
doubting that the miasma is received through the. skiny-—though 
we are far from meaning to deny that, to a certain degree, warm 
and woollen clothing, non-conducting coverings, in short 6f 
any kind, are fitted to resist the impressions of many disedses ; 
perhaps, in a'degree, even of this one, by its effect on the pre- 
disposing causes. We dare not, however, expatiate.on these 
medical details; but we) would. desire our. author. to recollect, 
thatthe’ ancient Egyptians, and) many of their neighbauts, 
wore ‘linen ;:that, from time out of mind, the Hindoos and: Chi- 
nese are. clothed in eotton, and the Negroes often in nothing!at 
all; without being from that cause particular sufferers from the 
SS entimalarias of their.own regions: »sA:guensy 
ussian/beor claims'no particular exemption from thelaguesi of 
the: Don and the Crimea: | xix di etodto 
‘Signer Brocchi isi very severe:.on those satirical; travellers, 14s 
he! considers them, who ‘oceupy themselves jin childish deckama- 
‘tiorisvon the ‘decay:of: agriculture, | the indolence of the: imhabi- 
tants; \and theidefeets of the Roman government, and find in 
these iia solution of the difficulties:im questions, He says) :and 
truly ehoughy as/far as this particular travt goes, -that these opi- 
Nions are’ refuted sby the excellent: enltivation of :the Alban)and 
‘Pusculen Hillsp which sare surrounded | by:an, abandoned: and 
pestiferous: plains»: hong sao indeed: as:lonig since asthe 45th 
centaury,; laiys were. ena vo) promote! agrictiture,) with, the 
hopes.of prevetiting | the:inorease of the ‘malaria, , By alawof 
Siktus Vi in; 4480, vit was: forbidden to: all:proprietors;, whether 
lay:-orneeelesiastic, ta: sirevent their: tenants from following a 
system of) agricultune, ibiaving.beenithd practice with manyof 
_ thése:tothtow itheir lands:into pastures) Dhis-law was confirm- 
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ed by the Popes Julius the Tl Clement the VIEcand PideoV:: 
and,y:ata later period; it was recommended? tw Sxtixpaue sll 
rush and underwoods as a means of melio othe wim)o9\« 
})o/SPheowhole of this’ question, ‘as faras-relates-lvo!stheepiresent 
aiid former ‘state of the Campagna,=—to the influenew iof agri 
iquitre on its salubrity;—and to theeffects whielizhave ybeencat 
different times produced by the neglect of agviouhoure, i byitre- 
gulations respecting it,’or by attempts at ouleWationsaqd dralie- 
age; is) weare-well aware, one of greav:difficultyvo Rhossqwho 
have:paid'the greatest’ attention to it aréby nd) means 
while, whatever the causes may have been, | it'seems!.W: abeist 
‘opinion, that the country round Rome is, in reality;4é%& salabei- 
ous than ih ancient times, although, being assuredly driettheh 
in the earliest periods of the city, it is held that it ougho tobe 
emoreshealthy.' ‘To: say no more of Brocchi’s” peculiar theory 
wespecting dress, we doubt if his:reasoning, with respect to the 
‘condition of the soil, :is'correct ;:and are rather inclined 'to'con- 
sider that. the land is more productive of miasma,! principally 
‘because it is less incumbered with lakes, and apparently drier. 
-» We have already attempted ‘to show, thatthe ‘circamstan- 
ces under which miasma is produced from ‘certain: soils, 1are 
wery tittle understood.  It' appears at tinies to arise fromoclear 
waters, where it would not be suspected ; and-‘evew from:or- 
dinary:grass meadows, where nothing like’ putrefaction ‘exists. 
it) a thousand ‘instances, neither) marshes nor: wet woolls pre- 
idaceitscin' some cases, it is ithe produce of pedt: bogs; imoa- 
ithers, ‘nots: In- many’ places,: it is: peculiar to: salocaerstiés : 
inmoothérs again, the occasional influx of! the sea! is:aipreveq- 
tives It sometimes falls with rains and dews; asim Africas/in 
others, it rises from the ground. The driest east winds waft it 
‘from distant regions: the ‘hot steam of the slave ‘¢oast catries 
itfardut'to sea; If in Holland and Batavia; \it ‘is the 
- of canals; in many parts: of italy, it is generated °in drycland. 
Under such difficulties, if we-can prove nothing positivexre- 
specting its generation and progress, neither can we :fornvia 
negative decision. . We think it, therefore, very possible, that 
‘notwithstanding the differences: between the condition of the 
former: and present Roman district, it mayvactually have been 
less productive of malaria in ancient times,' The or 


lakes, -or. marshes, of the: Rutuli and Volsei, of the es 
y 


rustic.classes,: andof the Velabra, might easily,for we 
can prove to the contrary by any reasoning Or experienee, have 
been more salubrious than the sameland in its: present: state; 
when,’ these cavities having) been filled’ up: bythe: gradwak in- 
créase of: their sabaqueous soil; or partially drained ‘by artificial 
means, it retains beneath the surface that water which was once 
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exposed to view. Nor shall we be surprised if this should in 
reality» be the true solution of all these difficulties. But we, 
must think of drawing this article to a conclusion, 

To what other causes but this we are to attribute the rapid 
progress which the malaria is now annually making through the 
city, we can searcely conjecture; unless it may partly be. ac- 
counted for by the very fact itself, by the depopulation and de- 
sertion of certain parts of the town which it is producing. If 
its progress is resisted by the effects of a dense population, and, 
by the peculiar state of the atmosphere which this produces, it 
must necessarily gain ground in an accelerating ratio as the in, 
habitants retire before it. Should it go on long as it is now 
doing, the time cannot be very far distant when the Eternal 
City shall be no more; when the modern Babylon, the place ofj 
her who sitteth on the Seven Hills, shall be what Babylon the 
great now is, a den for all unclean and creeping things. 

That it is actually so spreading, that it every year reaches 
some part of Rome where it was before unknown, is certain; 
while, at the same time, there is a peculiarity in the lines on 
which it marehes, and in the mode of its progress, which the in- 
habitants have not succeeded in explaining. Appearing to enter 
by the Porta del Popclo, it reaches to a certain distance along 
the Corso, tho banks of the Tiber, and the west side of the 
Pincie. Here it creeps along the base of this elevation by the 
church. of:the.'Trinita de Monti, and thus round the foot of 
the Quirinal ;and Viminal Hills to the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. In its further progress, it reaches the church .of 
San Pietro.in Vencoli, diverging towards the Campo Vaccino, 
and proceeding onwards to the eastward of the Colosseum. Ou 
the east side of the city, it is also entering by the quarter of 
the Porta: Maggiore and that of San Giovanni; occupying, to 
a very_severe degree, the district of St John Lateran, and holds 
ing \its course over the Coclian hill towards the church of St 
Gregory, where, it spreads to the southward.of the Palatine, 
towards the ancient seat.of the great Velabrum and the river. 
‘Thus-we see that its chief source seems to lie to the northward 
and eastward; or rather, that it is by means of the peculiar 
property of these winds, that, the miasma is conducted. But 
the political vitality. of Rome is far from exhausted; it possesses 
an elastie force which may long resist destruction, Should that, 
however,: be materially impaired,—should it diminish in a ratio 
similar to that .in.which the malaria increases,—it will be in vain 
thatithe name of Eternal has been conferred an it; and Rome, 

the mistress of the, world, will.at length be blotted out from 
her place among Luc naons, 
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Art. X. Draft of an Act for the better Establishment and: Re- 
gulation of the Free Grammar School of Sir Andrew Judd, in 
the Town of Tonbridge, in the County of Kent, and for dis- 
posing of the Revenues thereof; with Preliminary Observations 
and’ Appendix: Addressed to the County of Kent. By €. R. 
Prinser, M.A. London. Ridgway, 1822. 


Ov readers will recollect that, nearly three years ago, we 

directed their attention to the results of the Inquiry, which 
the Commissioners under Mr Brougham’s Act had instituted in- 
to the ‘affairs of Tonbridge School. It them appeared very 
maztiifest, for the reasons which we stated from the Report, that 
the Skinners’ Company had, for a series of years, appropriated 
to other uses a large revenue, belonging, of right, to the school : 
but this position -was contested, and the discussion was carried 
onin'the Court of Chancery. Early in 1820, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor made a decree against the Company ; an appeal was pro- 
secuted to the Lord Chancellor; and, after the fullest hearing, 
every step of which only threw a stronger light upon the falla- 
cy of the arguments maintained by the Company, the decree 
was ‘affirmed by his Lordship last Michaelmas term. The re- 
sult'is, that the charity is found to be possessed of between four 
and five thousand pounds a year of present: revenue;: certain to 
be greatly increased upon the falling in of building leases, from 
which it chiefly arises; and also arrears of post rents, amount- 
ing at the least to nearly twenty thousand pounds. The prac- 
tical question, therefore, which suggests itself upon: this case, 
and to which Mr Prinsep directs his view, is, low: this fund 
shall be applied ? 

One thing is quite clear—and it is perhaps: the only point 
which will admit of no dispute—the funds have so far outgrown 
their original destination, that they can no longer be appled as 
the founder intended. The master and usher of ‘the:school in- 
deed filed a Bill, the prayer of which was, that the whole.re- 
venues of the endowment should be applied to their support, 
and the repair of the buildings | in other words, ‘that. one: of 
them should have a sinecure of three thousand)a year, and the 
other a place of one thousand, witlyalmost as little work:as he 
chose to do. But this proposal, Mr Prinsep observes, was ‘too 
preposterous to be entertained for a‘moment.’ Let.usrhere 
pause'to remark, that, absurd asthe notion appears to be, it 
proceeds ‘upon the very same principles: which are'so pertina- 
ciously cluny'to by all the defendors of the notorious abuses in 
grammar school endowments. The vast inerease of the revenues, 
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in this instance, makes the absurdity appear, more glaring,;,byt, 
in principle, the, thing, is the same,, whether three hundred, or 
three thousand. a year are received, either for doing nothing, or 
for, doing-far.less than the, founder, intended. The case/of,all 
those, endowments is simply this. At atime when) Latin was 
necessary for persons of a rank inferior to,those who, now, learn 
it, pious,persons endowed schools for, teaching it; thus direct, 
ing the,reyenues to be given in consideration of that) work: be- 
ing. performed... Now, the revenues exist, and are ini every; ins 
stungeigreatly, increased ; but the work is not )required, because 
parents who, wish to. have their children. taught, Latin, do not 
desire.to -have. it,taught for nothing. There. is, therefore; in 
many)cases, a; total, and.in the others a partial, failure.of the 
consideration. for, which the fund was given. But the enemies 
of \all_refoymation, the fast friends of abuse, contend that.no 
change, whatever can be made. in those endowments, because 
the founders;expressly directed Latin to be taught gratnitausly, 
and, nothing else. ‘The argument therefore. is, that, we, most 
adbere to the. letter, in order to, counteract the spirit; for whate 
ever. the, intention of the founders may have. been,, it is very 
clear what, it was not;, it certainly was not to create. sinecuriss 
to give the revenues for nothing at all. Had.those, pious, per; 
sous been now living,..with the power of changing the, original 
destination, of the .funds, there may. be. some. doubt..what new 
objects their bounty would; have selected, when the first, objects 
notoengerexisted ; but there, can be no. doubt whatever, that 
they would have selected,.any objects in preference to: the prer, 
sent, claimants, the schoolmasters themselves. lee 
(Te; comply.with, the request of the Tonbridge Master and 
Usber, § would. simply have been (our author says) to pamper 
‘.. the indglence of a, couple of fat sinecurists, as in, the noted 
* case-of the Pocklington School.in Yorkshire.’ , The:same obr 
sprvation,is applicable, .in. different degrees, to all the. grammar, 
schoals which are founded. in, parts. of the, country where,a dey; 
mand. for, classical, learning ‘no, longer , exists ;. and, where the, 
masters, to comply|with, the letter of the foundation, offer (aq 
they..may,\very. safely) to, teach, Greek, Latin,, and. sometimes, 
Hebrew, for nothing, but charge soundly for, reading, writings, 
and, accounts, as, to, which, alone there is any.demand for,their 
instruction 5 Receiving considerable salaries, for, giving, ttle ox 
nothing of what..the, funds, were, qigne'y intended, to ; pavy 
chase, and occupying premises which they.devore to the accom- 
modation. of. boaxders,, Many of those seminaries are excellent, 
establishments, of classical. education ;,and the complete departr 
ure from the founders’ intentions, is more than redeemed by 
the advantages resulting from the change ; but in many there is 
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nothing remarkable beside the abuse—nothing to compensate 
atiy more’ than ‘to’ sariction the! deviation';—while; in'all of them, 
care should be taken’ to secure some useftil gratuitous instrac- 
tion for the! classes which ‘were the objects of the endowment, 
ateording to the spirit of the foundation ; and in’ noneof them 
ist possible to maintain the present practice, upon’ the! ground 
dé! 4ijudiciously taken; ‘of strict adherence to the lettér'of the 
foundation.’ Nothing, indeed, can be more prépostérotis than 
the line of argument adopted. The revenues are ‘received for 
déing nothing (we put a very ordinary case); and if! you°¢oni+ 
plain that this’ is the greatest ible deviation from the-found 
ef’s intention, the answer is, that no children come to Be thupht 
Latins and consequently the change of circumstaneés ‘renders 
that greatest possible deviation necessary. But then, if ‘you 
suggest that reading and cyphering might be taught with some 
partat least of the revenue, the reply immediately is—‘ Nov 
“for the world—because the founder only speaks of grammar, 
‘and there must be no departure from his declared will.’ 
The short question which arises in the case of the Tonbri 
school ‘is, How the surplus revenue shall be applied?’ After 
paying every expense hitherto incurred: by defraying the taxes’ 
and repairs of the school premises, ‘and: providing forthe sata~ 
ries of the masters, and for the exhibitions at the University, @ 
revenue of more than four thousand @ year, ‘and dn aetumulax 
tién’of twenty thousand pounds of arrears retiiaitis te be disposed? 
of. >\Mr Prinsep looks to the will of the foundér ;- and finding a 
grammar sehool’td be the object of his'boutity, hela foe appres 
ridting'the augmented funds to ‘support a large school; with fel! 
abies and exhibitions on'an extended scale at the Universitiés’ 
But is there, let us calmly ask, any reason for this deferetice t6 the 
supposed will of the founder? ‘He intended to establish a s¢hoo? 
upon'a certain seale, and’ endowed it accordingly: Whert We’ 
speak of four thousand: ‘@ ‘year as the revente' tnappropriated,” 
we assume that ‘above: five hundred: a‘ year is left'te the séhoul 
in’ its present state, an’income far miore than sufficient'ts deftdy: 
now every expense ‘that ‘the founder ‘intended? to*provide forl 
He fieant to'teach gratuitously all the childrén'in Pontiiige' 
and'thé neighbourhood ; and, Supposing! the démasid for gramme 
nivt learning 'to-be as great now: its it Was then, this ‘reverie of 
five! br‘six ‘hundred a: year woulld‘amply suffice? to iffore sel 
instruction, ‘atid maintait the exhibitions’ alatiéxed°to the sehobw' 
What ‘the foundér’s intentions’ would have Beéh) ‘had he been 
called-tponi té dispose of ‘a revenue ‘nine idr ten times av: great} 
no mart ‘cat’ pretend ‘to conjectute: ‘The surphis: is, in Ue" 
strictest séfise'of the word, “unapproptiated 7 and: We have no” 
0 bemoaobet until gio a! HMOWMAAL eT9DMol sit mot sny 
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more right to presume that the founder would have destined it 
to fellowships, than that he would have endowed an almshouse, 
or founded ‘some other school in some other county. » Indeed 
it seéms more reasonable to imagine, that he would haveesta- 
blished other schools of exactly the same kind in othet coun- 
ties, than that he would have established a seminary on a diffe- 
rent scale, with an appendage of university dignitaries, ‘in’ the 
same county. ‘Besides, when the intention of the founder is so 
much relied upon, those who treat with extreme contempt, but 
not ‘greater than it deserves, the claims of the masters tothe 
whole surplus, should bear in mind that the original letters. 
patent obtained by him from Edward VI. directed, that “all 
* the issues, rents and revenues, of all the lands, tenements and 
* possessions, to be given and assigned towards the support of 
«:the said school from time to time, should be converted to the 
* support of the master and\usher of the said:school for the. time 
$: beng, and to the reparation of the said lands and tenements, 
* and not otherwise, nor to any other uses and intents.’ It 
seems plain, therefore, that the Legislature is left to such a dis- 
posal of the surplus as seems most beneficial to the general pro- 
motion of education, and is in nowise to be fettered by any re- 
gard to the presumed ‘intentions of the founder. Mr Prinsep, 
indeed, very candidly admits, that his plan is a‘ complete in- 
novation ’ upon’ 'the founder’s will; and: that part of it is in 
§. direct contradiction to his declared intention. ’ 

He proposes that the school should be enlarged, so as to re- 
ceive one hundred free scholars, who should be taught all. the 
branches of education most essential to the training of | youth ; 
not ‘merely in languages, but in science. These are to'be on 
the foundation, and to be provided with education and lodging 
only, ‘paying for their board and clothing; and messing toge- 
ther as‘in the Universities. _Supernumeraries are also to be al- 
lowed; who must pay for their instruction, and lodge out of the 
schooh.'From ‘the establishment are ‘tobe sent sixteen exhi- 
bitioners'to the two Universities, with stipends:of fifty pounds a 
year j and there are out ‘of these to be chosen, from time to 
time, ‘as vacancies occur, eight fellows, with one hundred avyear 
each.’ "A: tevenue of four! thousand a year being thus disposed 
of, two hundred a year ‘are ‘to be allowed for maintaining free | 
schools for teaching: reading, writing,’ and accounts. » Into the 
minuter details of the plan, we'need not/enter. . Admitting our 
eee these ‘are unobjectionable: \:; Indeed they 
seem to be contrived with grent skill and consistency ; ‘nor do 


we’ perceive how’ they could be materially)improved. ‘Those 
who ‘are “for ‘setting’ up'a new great’ school, onthe plan of 
Eton and Westminster, in the county of Kent,: will do well to 
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abide by Mr Prinsep’s plan, with one or two obvious amend- 
ments, which we need not stop to specify. 

We are by no means inclined to deny, that there are power- 
ful inducements to make this disposition of the funds. | It seems 
hardly possible to give too ample encouragement to liberal educa- 
tion; and perhaps the advantages which result from an over- 
abundant supply of classical scholars, especially when scientific 
acquirements are combined with erudition, more than counter- 
balance the admitted evils of enticing by extraordinary rewards, 
a larger portion of the community than would naturally resort 
to the clerical and literary life. Much may also be urged in 
favour of extending our great seminaries of refined. education, 
when the population of the country has increased so prodigious- 
ly s,indeed, an enlargement of the publick schools seems essen- 
tially necessary, either by adding to their number, or augment- 
ing those already established. It will not, therefore, be any 
misapplication of the Tonbridge revenue, in our estimation, if 
the whole shall be applied in founding a great publick school 
there; with suitable University privileges. But as so important 
a tneasure should not be adopted without a full consideration of 
the other side of the question, we are desirous to suggest the 
propriety of regarding the claims of the poor to a share at least 
out of this ample fund. 

| It appears, from the late population returns and the Educa- 
tion Digest, that the county of Kent has, for educating 426,000 
inhabitants, endowed schools which, teach about,.7,500, and 
unendowed day-schools which teach about 21,600, children. 
So that, upon the most. moderate computation, the means are 
wanting for above 130,000 inhabitants, or about one third of 
that populous and important county. The surplus:revenue of 
‘Tonbridge School, with the accumulated «fund, would! plant 
and endow one hundred schools, capable of conveying instruc- 
‘tion to five or six thousand children, or at once supplying one half 
of the present deficiency of education for that whole county. 
Bnt suppose a middle course were taken, and an ample portion 
of the revenue devoted 'to the establishment of \a great school, 
two thousand a year well applied, and ten thousand pounds for 
building ‘and purchasing school-rooms, would be/a most im- 
portant advantage to the poorer clases, and leave enough to en- 
«dow a most useful seminary, with ‘a due portion of University 
emoluments. It appears to us wholly impossible, in the present 
dlay,, to:appropriate this fund without, some, provision for the 
humbler and. more essential branches of, education; and. we 
trust thatuno attempt will be made to, carry such a measure, 
without ‘allowing, the fullest opportunities; for discussing all the 
claims upon the fund. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on Smut in Wheat. By Francis Blakie. 1s. 6d. 

A Guide to Farm Book-keeping, founded upon ‘actual Practice, 
and upon new and concise Principles. By Col. Innes Munro. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 6d. boards. 

A Letter addressed to Agriculturists, and to the Magistrates and 
Clergy, on the subject of Hiring, Service, and Character ; to which 
are Ned, Forms of Contract between Master and Servant. By a 
County Magistrate. 4to. 2s. 

A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, their Causes and Re- 
medies; accompanied with Tables and copper-plate Charts. By 
William Playfair. 8vo. 5s. 

The Farmer’s Kalendar, by Arthur Young; a new Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. By John Middleton, Esq. 12mo, with En. 
gravings. 12s. bound. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, Nos. 88. and 89. 3s. each. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 

A Tour through North Wales, describing its Scenery and 
Character. Printed on wove super-royal, and illustrated with 40 
Select Views, engraved and elegantly coloured from the Originals of 
Messrs Turner, R.A. Price 5/. 5s. boards. \ 

A Course of Lectures on Drawing, Painting, and Engraving, 
considered as branches of elegant education. By W. M. Craig. 
8vo, with Plates and Wood-cuts. Price 14s. boards. 

A Complete History of Lithography. 4to. 1/. 6s. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Historical Characters, intro- 
duced in the Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, accom- 
panied with Biographical Notices. 12mo, 8s.; Proofs on India 
paper, 148. 

Illustrations of the Merry Wives. of Windsor, being the. Third 
Number of Illustrations of Shakespeare; from Pictures of R. Smirke, 

. R.A. 8vo. 18s. 
Portrait of Charles Phillips, Esq, Barrister at Law, from a 
Drawing by Wageman ; engraved by F. Woolnoth. 4to. 

No. 5..of a Series of Portraits, illustrative of the British Theatri- 
ST ak By D. Terry Esq, consisting of five coloured plates. 

0.1. 18s. 

Sk De drawn on Stone, as Illustrations of the Pirate, 
the Raion or wives = 

Sketches of Scenery in Perthshire, drawn from Nature, on Stone. 
By D.C. Hill. No. 1. folio. 6s, ‘ dard 
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The Eighth Namiser,: whieh seom pletes' the Work, of: Views of the 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, wach | Descriptions. By 
John Chessel Buckler. 

No. 1. Vol. II. of Specimens of Gothic scabies selected 
from thé various Edifices in EnglambysBy M. Pugin. 4to. 17. 1s.; 
large paper, 1/. lls. 6d. 

Architectural Antiquities of Rome, ‘in’ 130 Engravings, of yen 
Plans,. Elevations, Sections,’ and Details of the Aticiént Edi 
that-City; with Historical, Descriptive, and Critiéal Acédunts of 
the: Style, Character, Consttinction; and Peculiaritiés’ of each, ~ 
G. L. Taylor and Edward Cressy, Architects: "to consist ee} 
Numbers; imperial folio, 1. 11s. 6d. each; India’ aper, 2/. 2s." 

Lectures on Architecture, comprising the Histoty of the Art, 
fromthe Earliest Fimes to the present’ Day. By y Tames, Elmes, 
Architect. 8vo. 12s. 

PartiL¥. of a Series of Views in Savoy, Switzerland, anit on the 
Rhine. .<By: John«Dennis. Engraved*in Mezzotinto, and accome 
panied with descriptive letter-press. 16s. ; proofs 248. 

No. THobiViews i in: be ge and its Environs. By Frederick Nash. 
1662 iw OCA 

A View of the Inside of Westminster ‘Aiea, with the Ceremony 
of the Coronation 4 engraved by’ C: Tuttier,” froma picture by Fre- 
derick Nash¥™26ay''* ©) 

Pure and XI. of Portraits-of the British’ Poets, ‘obtaining 13 
Péttiraltwe Svovl4e'; to, 188.; proofs ov "Thdia paper, 28s. 

Part-Tiof'Views of thie Colosseum ; engraved B. “Cooke and. 
J.C. Allen, from Drawings of Major Cockburn.” In this ork. will 
be, displayed the Stupendous Proportions, ‘ant Pictiresqué goatee 
of the-Coldsseut, that interesting Ornament’ of “ANCent “Rome, 1 
will be completed-in 5 Parts, ‘containing 15’ Line Etigéavings 
ther with Plans, Sections, and Elevations, and'a Descriptive istory 
of the Building, super-royal folio. 17. ts. each part. Proofs, i i 

Part]. of the Holy Bible, embellished with Beek = 
Charles Heath; from Designs: by Richard Westall, 
perial 8vo. 12s. Proofs, 4to, 12. 1s. 

Ac@éurse'of/Mathematies: By Hoéné Wronski. 4to.. 

4° Deséription of the Antiquitiesand* othe? Curiosities of’; a 
By the Rev. Edward Burton, M. A. 8yo... 15s. 

lamblithus+ “or; the'Mysteries of the Eg: ptians, Chaldéans,. and. 
Assyrians. By"ThomasFaylor.: 8yo."t 

hoes Moin. Specimens of ‘Gothic’ Architecture, Cesta 
varioumtin ciewt Edifices ity England.” 44¢0.° 1. 1s. 

An Address read before the Society of Architects.and A 
riesof London; atthe first ‘meetitig of thei? third segsion. 

» TagloPoulider” PHS Book: treet fo 62 gin _ 
Builders’ ‘ 

Rural Architecture ; or, a Series of Devifftis for Bi 
tages. By F. P. Robinson, Architect. No.I, 4to. 5s, 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

An Astronomical Catechism, illustrated by 25 Engravings.’” By 
C. V. Whitwell.’ “Price 17. Is. 

Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry of Curve Lines, being vo- 
lume’ second of a Course of Mathematics. By’ Professor’ ‘Leslie. 
8vo.. 16s. boards. 

The Works of John Playfair, Esq. late Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy i the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. with a Memoir of 
the Author. ‘4 vols. 8vo. | Price 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Notes on Philosophy, Morality, and Education. ‘By William 
Mackenzie. 8vo. Price 7s. 

Elements of Astronomy. By A. Picquot. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 
By M‘Dermot. 8vo. 12s. 

A Compendious Treatise on the Theory and Solution of Cubic 
and Biquadratic Equations. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B. D. FR. S. 
Svo. 6s, boards. 

Elements of Chemistry. By John Murray, M.D. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. 8v0. 25s. 

A Celestial Atlas. By R. Jamieson, A.M. Royal 4to. 1d. 5s. 

A Comparative View of the Mineral and Mosaical Geology. By 
Granville Penn, Esq. Svo. 

A New System of Natural Philosophy, on the principle of: Per- 
petual Motion. By W. Martin. 5s. 

Popular Elements of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, for the use of 
Schools and Students. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 20s. bound. 

A Key to the same, in which all the Problems are worked at 
length. 8vo, 6s. 

Observations on Vocal Music; and Rules for the ‘Accent and 
Emphasis of Poetry, which will insure the Proper Pronunciation and 
Effective Expression of the Words. By William Kitchiner, M. D. 
12mo. 4s. i 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, conducted by Dr Brewster 
and Professor Jameson. No. XI. and XII. with Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
each. 

Star Tables for the year 1822, for more readily ascertaining the 
Latitude and Longitude at Sea during the Night. By Thomas 
Lynn. Royal 8yo. 10s. 

Solar ‘Tablés, being the Logarithmic versed Sines of ‘Time, re- 
duced to Degrees, commonly. called Log-tising, calculated to every 
second of time. By the same Author. 10s. 

Evening Amusements ; or the Beauty of the Heavens displayed. 
By W. Frend. I2mo. 3s. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Part IV. & V. of Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, with 5 Portraits. 
18mo. 23. 6d. ‘each. 
| Notice ‘Nécrologique sur John Rennie, Esq. Ingéniedr ‘Civil, et 
Premier Ingénieur de la ‘Marine Royale: d”Angleterté sadressé a 
l'Institut Royale de France. Par Charles Dupin. 8vo. 
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Franklin's Memoirs, Vols, V. and VI.. By W. T. Franklin, Esq. 
Bv ee. 1d 8s, ek. is 

Lady Jane Grey and her Times. By Geo. Howard, Esq. .. 8vo. 
126.) 

The. Life of William. Hey, \Esq. F.R,S $, Member. of ‘the Royal 
College of Surgeons. By John Pearson. 8v0. 18s, 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. W, Tennent, formerly Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at. Trutsold, New Jersey. 18mo,, 1s. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, within the last 
sixty years. .Svo. 9s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Alfieri. By Charles Lloyd. 
12mo. . 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, for the year 1822, 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs Shuttleworth, executed at. Montrose 
on the 7th December 1821, for the Murder of her Husband. To 
which is prefixed, an Account of her Trial at Perth, 1s. 6d. 

The Life and Farewelk Address of Peter Augustus Heaman, who 
was Executed at Leith, on the 9th of January last, for the Crimes 
of Piracy and Murder ; written by himself in Prison., 18mo. 9d. 
stitched, 

Life of Captain James Neil. By, the Rev. George Barclay Kil- 
winning.. 18mo._ Is. 6d. boards, 

The Life of the late Right Honourable John Philpot Curran, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By his Son, William Henry Curran, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. With a Portrait and Fac-Similes. A New 
Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 1/, 1s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Scarce Books in Theology and Metapliysi¢s. By 
W. Clark, Aldersgate street. 

Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Second-hand Books, in every,Branch of 
Literature. 1s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of rare Books, and MSS. in various Lan- 
guages, with critical remarks, and biographical notices, &c, on sale 
by J. Sams, Darlington. 8vo. pp. 420. 6s. 6d. 

Part I. of Longman and Co.'s Catalogue of curious and scarce 
Books, in various Languages. 

Lackington and Co.'s Catalogue for Schoolmasters, &e. 
,latchard and Son’s General Catalogue of Modern Books., 

J. Cuthell’s Catalogue of Second-hand Books. 

Part II. of Longman and Co.'s Catalogue of Old Books for 1822. 
Price 2s., 6d, 

Jackson’s Catalogue. of 30,000, volumes of Rare and Scarce Books. 
2s. 
+, Rickening’s, Select Catalogue of Old Books, No. 2, for 1822. 

Ogle, Duncan and Co.'s Catalogue of Oriental, Literature. 1s. 6d. 
yi Thomas Clark's, Catalogue of Rare, and Curious Books in Occult 
‘rilosopb, Eacetie, &c, FF at 1892. 
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CLASSICS» 

Clavis Homerica; or, Lexicon of the. words which occur in the 
iliad. .. By John Walker, A.B. 12mo. 8s. boards, 

Excerpta ex Livio, cum J. B. L. Crevierii, Notis integris aliorum- 
que selectissimis, in usum Scholarum. 12mo. 6s. Cie 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, partly Original, and partly 
altered from Dryden. and Pitt. By John Ring. 2 yols. 8vo. 

An, Examination, of the Primary agreement of the iad. By 
Granville, Penn, Esq. Royal 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Munusculum Inventuti; seu, Phadri Fabule versibus Hexametris 
Cineinnate, &c. | Auctore Daniel French, Armig. 8vo. 

A Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, including 
an Examination of the Opinions of Demetrius, Chevalier, Dr Clarke, 
and Majer Rennel. By Charles M‘Laren. 8vo, witha Map. 9s. 
boards. 

DRAMA. 

The Miller’s Maid; a Melo Drama, in Two Acts. By John Sa- 
ville Fawcitt: S8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Atreus and Thyestes; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, from the Freneh 
of Crebillon,. By Edward Sennett. 8vo. 3s. 

The Two Pages of Frederick the Great; a Comic Piece, in Two 
Acts.) By J. Poole, Esq. 8vo, 2s, 

Maid or Wife; or, the Deceiver Deceived, a Musical Comedy, in 
Two Acts. By Barham Livius. 8vo, 2s. 

Sardanapalus, a Tragedy ; the Two Foscari, a Tragedy ; and Cain, 
a Mystery., .By Lord Byron. 8vo. 15s. 

The Martial Achievements of Sir William Wallace; an Historical 
Play, in Five Acts.,, By. David Anderson, author of the Scottish 
Village, &c. &c, 3s, 

Dramas of the Ancient World, viz. The Deluge—The Plague of 
Darkness—The Last) Plague—Rizpah—Sardanapalus—The Destiny 
of Cain—The Death of Cain—The Nereid’s Love. By David 
Lyndsay... 8vo. . 10s. 6d, 

Athens and Thyrestes; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, altered from the 
French of Crebillon.- By Edward Sennett. 8vo. 3s. 

The Martyr of Antioch; a Tragic Drama. By the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. Svo. 8s, boards. 

EDUCATION. 

Retrospection; a Tale. By.Mrs Taylor of Ongar. Foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 6d. ) 

Prudence and Principle; a Tale for Young People. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Greek First Book Simplified. 12mo. 4s. 

Essentials of Modern and Ancient Geography. 18mo, 4s. sheep. 

Observationson the Idiom of the Hebrew Language. 8vo.. 6s, 6d. 
boards. 

The Book of Trades, and Library of the Useful Arts, with 80 Eo- 
gravings... A new, Edition enlarged, with 500 Questions for the ex- 
ercise of Students. Price 10s. 6d, bound. 
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Rational Amusement for Winter Evenings; or, a Collection of 
above 200 curious and interesting Puzzles and Paradoxes, relating 
to Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, &c. 4 Plates. “By John Jack- 
son. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Healthful Sports for Young Ladies; illustrated by 11- Engrav- 
ings; translated from the French of Madame St Sernin: 40s. 6d. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in E- 
gypt and Nubia, interspersed with the Observations ofa Mother to 
her Children, 24 Plates. 12mo. 6s. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured, half- 
bound. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Current-hand Writing.’ By J. 
Erwin, in 4to. Price 2s. 6d. 

Lessons, selected for the Improvement of Youth in Reading. By 
George Knight, Teacher, Edinburgh., 12mo. Price 2s. bound. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of Stenography. 
By J. H. Lewis. Price 10s. 

The Reader’s Guide; being a Collection of Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By William Andrew, Teacher, Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. in 
sheep. 

The Greek Terminations (including the Dialects and Poetic Li- 
censes), Alphabetically Arranged, and Grammatically Explained, 
on the Plan of the Latin Terminations, By John Carey. LL. D. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 

Arithmetic for Children; the Scholar’s Book. 2s. bound: 

Arithmetic for Children ; the Teacher’s Book. | 4s. bound. 

A Key to the Parsing Exercises contained in Lindley Murray’s 
Grammatical Exercises. By J. Harvey. 

French Verbs Simplified. By M. Patenostre. 8vo. sewed. 

An Analysis of Penmanship, containing some*fine Specimens of 
Writing. By J. Hill, W. M. Price 5s. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs. By J.C. Turner. 8vo. \ 7s. 6d. 

Incidents of Childhood. 2s. 6d. , 

Exercises on the Syntax, and Observations on the most’of the 
Idioms of the Greek Language. By George Dunbat; F\ Ri 6. E. 
Professor of Greek. Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ANAAEKTA EAAHNIKA MEIZONA); sive Collectanea ‘Greeca 
Majora, ad usum Academice Juventutis Accommodata; cur Notis 
Philologicis, quas partim collegit, partim scripsit Andreas Dalzel, 
A.M. nuper in Academia Jacobi VI. Seotorum® Régis’ Litt: Gr. 
Prop. pluribus in locis émendata, quibusdam novis excérptis'et notis 
uberioribus aucta, curavit edidit Georgius’ Dunbar, A/M.'Socius 
Regie Societatis, et in Academia Jacobi VI. Scotorum Regis Litt. 
G. Prof, TomosI. Complectens et varis' orationis salute scripto- 
ribus. 8vo. Price 11's. boards. 

Elementa Lingue Greece; Novis, plerumque, Reégulis Tradita ; 
Brevitate sua Memoriz Facilibus. Pars Prima, complectens Partes 
Orationis Declinabiles, ad finem ‘usque Verborum regulariam; et 
Analogiam duas in unam Syllabas contrahendi, et ipsa Vocalium na- 

3 ‘ ‘ 
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tura deductam, et Regulis Universalibus Tratitam; Studio, Jacobi 
Moor; ‘LL.D. olim in Academia Glasguens, Litt, Gr. Prof... Partem 
Posteriorem,) Notasque adjecit Gulielmus Neilson, .§,T.D,,, nyper ig 
Academia Belfastiensi, Li. Her. et Gr. Prof,,. Editio altera. Sy, , 
Price 6s. bound. ; ,' 

Inaugural Lecture: delivered in the Common Hall of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Nov.'6, 1821. By D. K. Sandlord, Esq A. B. 
Oxon... .Professor\of Greek in the University of Glasgow... 8vo, 
Price 2s. stitched. 

Vocabulary of Latin Nouns and Adnouns, Verbs and Adverbs, 
arranged according to their endings. By John Atkinson, © 5s. 

Thoughts on the Present System of Academic Education, inthe 
University of Cambridge. By Eubulus. 8vo. 

A Companion to all ltalian Grammars. By M. Santagnello. 12mo. 
78. 80 
The Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern; being a 
continuation of Professor Tytler’s work, from the Deaths of Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV. to the Demise of his late Majesty, King 
George the Third, 1820, By E. Nares, D. D. Reg. Prof. of Moy 
dern History in. the University of Oxford. Vol. Ill. 10s. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Notes relating to the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tartars ; 
written during'a four years residence among that people. By Mary 
Holderness. 12mo. | 5s. Gd. boards. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, Vol, VI, 
Part I. » 9s. 

System of Geography. By Malte Brun, Editor of the ‘ Annales 
des Voyages,’ &c. Vol. Il. Part I. Sve. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History. By James Shergold 
Boone. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The History of George Desmond ; founded on facts that occur- 
red in the East Indies. Post 8vo. 7s. boards. 

An Inquiry concerning the Primitive Inhabitants of Ireland. By 
Thomas Wood, M.D. 8vo. » 10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Christ’s Hospital, from, its, foundation by King 
Edward:the Sixth, By J. J. Wilson. Svo, with,4 plates. 15s, 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the year 1818. Io one large 
volume, closely printed with double columns, :21s. 

Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons composing the Kit-Kat Club ; 
with a Prefatory Account of the Origin of the Association ; illus- 
trated by 48 Portraits from the Original Paintings. By Sir Godfrey 
Kneller.. Royal: 8vo{ . 4/..48. boards. 

A History of Madagascar, with an Appendix, containing an, Ac- 
count of the Present: State of Religion) inthe Island. , By S.Cop- 
Jand. 8vo. = 

The History of Scotland; from the/Invasion of, the Romans till 
the Union with England; with a Supplementary Sketch of the Re- 
bellion in 1715 and 1745. By Daniel Macintosh. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of the Court of King James the First. By Lucy Aikin. 
2'vols. 8vo.) 12, 484 

Guicciardini’s History of Italy; reprioted fcom the text of the 
Miian edition, with those passages restored which wene' can¢elled by 
order of the Italian Government, and corrected and revised. By G. 
Rolandi, in Italian. 10 vols. 8vo. 32. 10s. boards. brio 

The History and Chronicles of Scotland; written line Juatin: by 
Hector Boece, Canon of Aberdeen, and translated by Joki Bellen- 
den, Archdean of Moray and Canon of Ross. 2 volse quartd, 5h bs: ; 
Large paper, 10/. 10s. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, from 179% to 1820. By Wim. 
James, 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

The Literary History of Galloway, from the earliest period to) the 
present time ; with an Appendix, containing, with other Iilustrations, 
Notices of the Civil History of Galloway till the end. of the Thir- 
teenth Century. By Thomas Murray. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Present Statie’ ef, the 
Highlanders of Scotland; with details of the Militaty Service, of the 
Highland Regiments. | By Colonel David Stewart... 2 vols. :8vo. 
With a Map of the Highlands of Scotland, denoting the Districts-ef 
Counties inhabited by the Highland Clans... 288. boards; 

LAW (ENGLISH). 

Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws and Constitution of Ene- 
land: abridged for the use of Students, and adapted to modern ‘Sta- 
tutes and Decisions. By John: Gifford, Esq. 8vo. -Price. 15s. 
bound. 

Selections of Precedents for Conveyancing. Part I. By W. M. 
Blythewood, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sugden’s Letters on Estates. 8vo. 6s. 

Rayne’s Practice of Quarter-sessions. Svo. 7s. 

A Treatise on Common Recoveries. | 8s. 

Robinson’s Common Law of Kent. 8vo. 

A Legal and Constitutional. Argament against the alleged ‘Judi- 
cial Right of restraining the Publication of Reports of Judicial, Pro- 
ceedings. By J. P. Thomas, Esq. 8vo. » 7s. 

LAW (scoTs). 

The Office of a Notary Public, as the same is practised! in Scot- 
land. In Two Parts. To which is added, Advice: to Notaries; &c, 
The Sixth Edition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divisions of the Court:of Ses- 
sion, from November 1819 to November 1520, Collected by J. 
Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M: A. Pletcher, Esqs. Advocates. 
18s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Sale, By M. P, Brown, Esqe Advo- 
cate. Royal Svo.. Il. 48. 

Observations on the Mode of chusing Juries’in Scotland, Neatly 
printed in 12mo. Price 1s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Lifé and>t via of James Mackcoull), or Moffat ; 
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containing a full Account of his Trial before the Jury Court and the 
High Court of Justiciary, for robbing the Branch of the Paisley 
Union Bank at Glasgow of Twenty Thousand Pounds, 1 vol, 8vo. 
with'a Portrait. 

An Address to the Right Hon. Lord President Hope, and to the 
Members of the College of Justice, on the Method of Collecting and 
Reporting Decisions. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cases devided in the Court of Session, from May 12 to July 11, 
1821.. Also, ‘Decisions of the Court of Justiciary from 1819. »Ta- 
ken from the Record. Vol.I. PartI. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d.. To be 
continued. 

Report of a Trial in the Jury Court, Edinburgh, on the 25th June 
1821; for an alleged Libel, in the case Reverend Andrew Scott, Ro- 
man Catholic Priest, Glasgow, versus William M‘Gavin, author of a 
work entitled The Protestant, and others. 3s. stitched. 

The Trial of Peter Haeman and Francis Gautiez, before the High 
Court of Admiralty, at Edinburgh, on the 26th of November 182], 
for Piracy and Murder. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, upon the 
present state of the Scotch Law of Entail. By David Wemyss, 
Writer to the Signet. 8vo. 2s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of Gravine Calculus, 
and other Diseases connected with a deranged operation of the Uri- 
nary Organs. By Wm. Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter to Charles Henry Parry, M.D. &c. on the Influence of 
Artificial Eruptions, in certain Diseases incidental to the Human 
Body. By Edward Jenner, Esq. M.D., &c. &c. Ato. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bilious, and Inflammatory Af- 
fections, with a new Method of curing Strictures, without the use 
of Bougie or Caustic: With an Appendix on the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. By J. Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of British and Foreign Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and of the Sciences connected with them. No. I. (being the 
first Number of a New Series of the Journal of Foreign Medicine 
and Surgery). 8vo. 

A Treatise on Apoplexy. By John Cooke, M.D. 

he Principles of Medicine, on the Plan of the Baconian Philo- 
sophy. Vol. I. on Febrile and Inflammatory Diseases. By R. D. 
Hamilton. 8vo. 9s, 

A System of Pathological and Operative Surgery, founded on 
Anatomy, illustrated by Drawings of the Diseased Structures, and 
Plans of Operation. By Robert Allan, F. R. S. and F. A. 8. E. 
Vol. If. 12s. in boards. 

Guide to Medical Students, containing Regulations of the different 
Colleges; the Medical Department of the Army, Navy, and East 
India Company, &c.; List of Medical Classes in Edinburgh. Price 1s. 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation, being a Description of a Surgical 
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Operation, originally peculiar to the Japanese and Chinese, and by 
them denominated Zin-King, now introduced into European \Prac- 
tice, with directions for its Performance. By James Morss.Churchill, 
Surgeon. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Observations on those Diseases of Females which are attended with 
Discharges. By Charles Mansfield Clarke. Royal 8vo. , Part LL. 

A Short Account of some of the Principal Hospitals in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. By H. W. Carter, M.D. 
&e. 8vo. 

Physiological Lectures, addressed to the College of Surgeons, 
By John Abernethy, F.R.S.&c. 8vo. 18s, boards, 

Essays on Surgery and Midwifery, with Practical Observations 
and Select Cases. By James Barlow, Surgeon. 12s. boards, 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion: with Observations on 
Hypochondriasis and Hysteria. By James Woodforde, M.D.) 8vo. 
5s 


An Essay on the Symptoms and History of Diseases, By Mar- 
shall Hall. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Parturition. Quarto. 3s, 

An Inquiry into the Opinions, Ancient and Modern, concerning 
Life and Organization. By John Barclay, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Remarks upon Morbus Oryzeus; or, Disease occasioned by the 
Employment of Noxious Rice or Food. By Robert Tytler, M.D. 
M.A.S. In2 parts. Svo. 8s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No, LXX, and 
LXXI. 4s. each. ' 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Robert Willan, M. D., &e, com- 
prising an Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Small-pox, Measles, 
and Scarlet Fever, now first published. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System, Vol. I. By de 
C. Pritchard, M.D. &c. 8vo. 192s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Chest. Translated from the 
French of R. 'T. H. Laennec, M.D. with Preface and Notes. By J. 
Forbes, M.D. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, whereby the art of 
prescribing scientifically may be facilitated. By Rees Price, M.D. 
3s. 

Historical Sketches of the opinions entertained by medical men 
respecting the varieties and the secondary occurrence of Small-pox. 
By John Thomson, M. D. F. R. S. E. ‘In 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 

Heads of Lectures on the Institutions of Medicine. By Andrew 
Duncan, sen. M. D. and Prof. First Physician to the King for Scot- 
on The Seventh Edition, with some additions and corrections. 8yo. 

rice 6s. 

A Manuel of Anatomy, containing Rules for Displaying the Struc- 
ture of the Body, so as to exhibit the Elementary Views of Ana- 
tomy, and their application to Pathology and Surgery, To, which 
are added, Observations on the Art of making Anatomical Prepara- 
tions. By John Shaw. 8vo. 12s. boards. Second Edition. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kalogynomia; the Laws of Female Beauty, 25 plates. 8vo. 
1. Ls. 

The Scorpion Critic Unmasked, or Animadversions on a pretend- 
ed Review of.‘ Fleurs, a Poem, in Four Books,’ which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June i821. By the Author of Fleurs, a 
Poem. 8vo... 1s. sewed. 

A Review, of the Banking System of Britain, with Observations 
on the Injurious Effect of the Bank of England Charter, and the ge- 
neral benefits of unrestricted Banking Companies. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Dr Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. Part VI. 4to. 17. Is. 

Views of Nature in the Universal Constitution thereof, viz. Spi- 
ritual, Subtile, and Material Existences. By John Purdie. In one 
volume 8vo. Price 7s. boards. 

Letters of Dr Samuel Johnson, carefully selected and arranged 
from various publications, with Explanatory Notes; to which arte 
added, Miscellaneous Essays on Interesting Subjects, witha fine 
Portrait of the Author. 24mo. 5s. boards. 

Sir George Mackenzic’s Discourses on Moral Gallantry, with o- 
ther Essays. 5s. 

Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Stomachical, on the important 
science of Good Living.. By Launcelot Sturgeon, Esq. 12mo. 7s. 

Paramythia, or Mental Pastimes: being Original Anecdotes, His- 
torical, Descriptive, Humorous and Witty; collected chiefly dur- 
ing a long Residence at the Court of Russia. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs on the Origin, Progress, and Improvement of Glass 
Manufactures, including an Account of the Patent Crystailo Cer- 
amie, or Glass Incrustations. 4to. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal Scots and Imperial Re- 
gister, for 1822; carefuly corrected to the day of publication, Price 
5s. bound in red, or 4s. Gd. sewed. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, commencing with his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign; or a View of the History, Politics, and Literature for 
1820. 8vo. 18s. 

A Remonstrance addressed to Mr John Murray, respecting a re- 
cent publication. Is. 

The. English Perfumer,, Snuff-Manufacturer, and Colourman’s 
Guide: being a Collection of Choice Receipts and Observations, 
proved in a practice of 30 years in the above Trades. By the late 
Charles Lillie, revised and improved throughout by C. Mackenzie. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

The Anecdote. Library, consisting of upwards of 2000 of the 
most interesting anecdotes, Biographical and Historical. By the 
Editor of the Vocal Library. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Rise and Progress of Emigration, from the 
Counties of Lanark and Renfrew to the New Settlements in Upper 
Canada, By Robert Lamond, Secretary and Agent. 8y0, $6. 6d. 
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The Scrap-Book ; a Collection of Amusing and Striking Pieces, 
in prose and verse ; with an Introduction, and Occasional’ Remarks 
and Contributions. _ Second Edition improved and enlarged. - By 
John M‘Diarmid. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise’ on Propelling Vessels by Steam, 17 Engra- 
vings. 8vo. 11. 

A Treatise on Cask-Guaging, as practised on the Legal Quays in 
Great Britain. By W. Wiseman, Guager, Hull. | 12mo. bound. 
4s. 6d. 

Letters from the Illinois: written in 1820-21. By Richard Flower: 
with a Letter from M. Birkbeck. 8vo. Qs. 

The First Volume of Hindoostan: containing a Deseription of 
the Religion, Manners, Customs, Trades, Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Diversions, &c. &c. of the Hindoos; with 17 coloured Engra- 
vings. Price 8s. 

Elements of the Art of Dancing. By Alex. Strathy, Edinburgh. 
8vo., with plates. 5s. 6d. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. now first collected ; to which is 
prefixed, an Account of his Life and Writings. By Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. F. R. S.E. &c. In 3 vols, 8vo., with a portrait of Mr 
Home, and other plates and maps, illustrative of the History of the 
Rebellion. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY. 

The Natural History of British Quadrupeds. By E. Denovan, 
F. L. S., &c., with coloured plates. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 5d. 8s. 

No, II. of Illustrations of British Ornithology ; Series First :— 
Land Birds; with 12 large plates. By P. J. Selby, Esq. Folio. 
ll, 11s. 6d. plain, or 5/. 5s. finely coloured after nature. 

L\lustrations of the Linnean Genera of Insects. By W. Wood, 
F, R.S., &c. with 86 coloured plates. 2 vols, royal 18mo. 1/. 10s. 

The Botanical Cultivator ; or a Practical Treatise on Propagating, 
Rearing, and Preserving all descriptions of Plants, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. By Robert Sweet, F. L. S, 

Treatise on Bulbous Roots, with Directions for their Cultivation. 
By the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. 8vo. 5s. 

Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis ; or a Catalogue of Plants culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood of London. 8vo. 18s. 

Rosarum Monographia ; or a Botanical History of Roses, with an 
Appendix, for the use of Cultivators. By John Lindley, Esq. F.L.S. 
8vo. 2ls, 

A Natural Arrangement of British Plants. By S. F. Gray, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2. Qs. 

Zoological Illustrations ; or Original Figures, and Descriptions of 
new, rare, or interesting Animals. By William Swainson, F. R. 8. 
Vol. 1, 22. 18s. 6d. 

The Voyager's Companion, or Shell-Collector’s Pilot. By John 
Mawe. 18mo. 5s. 

A Natural History of the Crinoidea, or Lily-shaped Animals. — By 
J, §. Miller, 4to, 2/, 128. 6d. 
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A Monograph on the Genus Camellia.’ By Samuel Curtis, F. L.s, 
illustrated by five plates, exhibiting eleven varieties of the Camellia, 
accurately drawn from Nature, by Clara Maria Pope. Large folio, 
31, 3s. plain ; 6/. 16s. beautifully coloured. 

History of Cultivated Vegetables. By Henry Philips. 2 vols, 
8vo. 14, 11s. 6d. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and its bran- 
ches. By F. Hamilton, (formerly Buchanan), M.D. 4to. 2%, 95, 
A volume of Engravings separate, 3/. 3s. 

NOVELS. 

The Pirate. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
11. Ls. 6d. 

The Festival of Mora, an Historical Romance. By Louisa Syd- 
ney Stanhope. 4 vols. 12mo. 10. 4s. boards. 

The Recluse, a Romance. By the Viscount d’Arlingcourt. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Conversations, or Shades of Difference: a Novel. By Mrs He 
ron. $3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale. By Sir S. E. Brydges, Bart. 
$3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relative to the Twelve Peers of France, 
mentioned in Don Quixotte. By Thomas Rodd. 2 vols. 8vo. 1i, 
boards. 

Cospatrick of Raymondsholm. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Farmer’s Three Daughters. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/7. 4s. 

The Sybil’s Warning. By Edward Ball, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 

Agnes, or the Triumph of Principle. 6s. boards. 

Some Passages of the Life of Mr Adam Blair, Minister of the 
Gospel at Cross-Meikle. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Noble and Renowned History of Guy, Earl of Warwick. 
8vo. 

Good Nature and Sensibility, a Novel. By Miss Aimwell. 3 
vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Puzzled and Pleased, or the Two Old Soldiers; a Tale. By 
Francis Lathom. $ vols. 12mo. 18s. rl 

Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk. By the Author of * Annals of 
the Parish,’ &c. 3% vols. 12mo. Price 21s. 

Fanny Fairfield, the Farmer’s Daughter; a Juvenile Tale. By a 
Lady, with Frontispiece. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Lemira of Lorraine, a Romance. 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Recluse, a Romance, a Translation of Le Solitaire. 2 vols. 
12s. 

The Woman of Genius. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Dinan, a Romance. $s. 6d. 

Langreath, a Tale. By Mrs Nathan. $3 vols. 12mo. 1J. Is. 

Constance, a Tale, By Isabel Hill. 12mo. 7s. 

Wieland, an American Tale. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Fiatterer, or False Friendship ; a Tale. By M. A. Hedge. 48. 

The Story of Pigou, a Malay-Boy. By W. Gardiner. 18mo, %. 
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The Wizard, Priest, and the Witch; a Romance. By Quintin 
Poynet, Esq... 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d, 

e Village Coquette. By the Author of Such is the World. 
8 vols. 18s. 

Life, Fashion, and Feeling; a Tale. By Mary Anne Hedge. 
8 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. ; 

Original Tales of My Landlord, exemplifying the Force, of Ex- 
perience, &c. By W. Gardner; with Engravings on Wood, 18mo. 

Old Stories. By Miss Spence. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Madeline, a Tale. By Mrs Opie. 2 vols. 14s. 

Sir Heraud of Arden, a Tale. Royal 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Priest, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Maurice Powel, an Historical Welsh Tale of England’s Troubles. 
8 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Tales of Ton, Third and Last Series; containing a Tale of the 
Heart, the Hat and Feathers, Education and no Education, &c. &c. 
4vols.12mo. 117. 4s. boards. 

De Renzey, or the Man of Sorrow. 3 vols. 15s. 

May you like it. 12mo._ 6s. 

The Scottish Orphans, a Moral Tale, founded on an Historical 
Fact. , By Mrs Blackford. 3s. 6d. 

Happiness, a Tale for the Grave and the Gay. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 

Guilty or not Guilty ? or aLesson for Husbands. By Ann Swan- 
sea. 5 vols, 1/. 10s. 

The Orphans of Normandy. By Mrs Sherwood; with Three 
Engravings. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Conduct is Fate. 3 vols.12mo. 21s. 

POETRY. 

The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. By John Clare. 2 vols. 
Foolscap 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Summer ; an Invocation to Sleep; Fairy Revels; and Songs and 
Sonnets. By Cornelius Webb. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum, and Abradates and Panthea, 
Poems. By Edwin Atherstone. 

The Fate of Adelaide, a Swiss Romantic Tale, and other Poems. 
By Letitia Eliz. Landon. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., with Portrait ; 
handsomely printed by Ballantyne. In eight vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price 3/. 12s. in boards. 

The Poems of Robert Ferguson, with a Life of the Author, and 
Remarks on his Genius and Writings. By James Gray, Esq. of the 
High School, Edinburgh, Author,of Cona, &c., Beautiful, Pocket 
Edition, with an original Portrait of the Author. Price 3s. 6d. bas. ' 

The Scottish Minstrel; a Selection from the Vocal Melodies of 
Scotland, ancient and modern, arranged for the Piano Forte. By 
R. A. Smith. In vols. 1/. 43. A fourth yolumeis in preparation, 
and will speedily be published, 
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Gorden, a Tale. A Poetical Review of Don \Juan. « \8v0: 

Desultory Thoughts in London; Titus and Gisippus ; -with other 
Poems. ‘ By Charles Lloyd: 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards, 

Political Essays on the Genius of. Pope, and on the Language and 
Objects most fit for Poetry. By Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 3s. boards, 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets. 10s. 6d. 

Poems Divine and Moral, many of them now first published... By 
John Bowdler, Esq. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Royal Exile; or, Poetical Epistles of Mary Queen of Scots, 
during her Captivity in England ; with other Original Poems. By a 
young Lady. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Coral Wreath ; or, Spell-bound Knight, with other Poems, 
By W. G. Thomson. 

Prize Poems of Trinity College, Dublin, July 1821, -on the Coro- 
nation of George IV. By Fielding Morrison, A. B. 8vo. 2s, 

The Thane of Fife,a Poem. By William Tenant, Author of Anster 
Fair, and other Poems. 8vo. Price 9s. boards. 

Idle Hours, a collection of Poems. By W. H. Armstrong, 
12mo. 6s. 

Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journies ; to which are added, the Ballad 
of Bessy Bell and ‘Chevy Chase, in Latin and English verse. ,Re- 
printed from the best edition, 1773. Foolscap 8vo., with four new 
designs by Deighton. 

A Monody, in the Prospect of Death, while labouring under a 
dangerous illness. By the Rev. W. Robb. 12mo. Is. 

Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. By Robert Wilson. 8vo. 
Price 5s. boards. 

Recitations, Humorous, Serious, and Satirical, with Strictures on 
Public Schools. By James Rondeau, of Clay Hill, Enfield. 8vo. 5s. 

Ttaly,:a Poem, Part 1. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Carnival of Death, in two Cantos. By T. Bailey, author of 
What is Life? 8vo. 8s. 

The First Canto of Ricciardetto, translated from the Italian of 
Forteguerri. By Sylvester (Douglas) Lord Glenbervie. 8vo. 10s: 6d. 

Rudiments of the English Grammar rendered Easy, Familiar, and 
Plain, in Entertaining Verse. By J. K. Kent. 12mo, 

Arcita and Palemon, after the excellent poet Geoffrey Chaucer. 
By Lord Thurlow. 

Poems on Several Occasions. By Lord Thurlow, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

An Apology for the Freedom of the! Press. By the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A: M. of Leicester. 

An Exposition of the Relations of the British Government: with 
the Sultan and State of Palembang, and the designs of the Nether- 
lands’ Government upon that Country. By _ W. H, .Court. 
8yo. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Essays on. the present False and Unjust Standard of Value, with 
an Appendix. By the Rev. R. Cruttwell, LL.B... Price 1s), 30. 
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Letter'to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh on the New Police Bill. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Hints on the Principles of a Constitutional Police, in Observations 
on ‘a Letter to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh, on the New Police 
Bill.’ 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl of Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, 
on. the subject of Forgeries and Bank Prosecutions, on’ the proposed 
amelioration of the Criminal Law. 

A Narrative of the Political and Military events which took place 
at Naples in 1820-21; with observations explanatory of the national 
conduct in general, and of his own in particular. By General Wil- 
liam Pepe. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Private and Confidential Correspondence of Charles ‘Talbot, 
Duke of Shrewsbury, principal Minister to King William for a con- 
siderable period of his reign. By the Rev. Archdeacon Coxe, with 
aportrait. 4to. 3/. 3s. boards. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan in the Irish and 
in the Imperial Parliament. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

Rentals of Great Britain and Ireland, with General Observations 
on the Rental of England, contrasted with that of Scotland. By a 
Scotch Landholder. 1s. 

Elements of Political Economy. By J. Mill, Esq. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

A Complete Collection of the Treaties and Conventions, at pre- 
sent subsisting between Great Britain and Foreign Powers, compiled 
from Authentic Documents. By Lewis Herslet, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A View of the Restoration of the Helvetic Confederance, being a 
Sequel to the History of that Republic. By Joseph Planta. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in the House of Commons, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By William Peter, Esq. with a Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Remarks upon Prison Discipline, &c. &c. ina Letter addressed to 
the Lord Lieutenant and Magistrates of the County of Essex. By 
C. C. Western, Esq. M. P. 2s. 

Letters of Junius, with Preliminary Dissertations, and Copious 
Notes. By Atticus Secundus, with portraits and vignette. ©24mo. 
Price 6s. 

France during the last Seven Years; or the Bourbons. By W. 
H. Ireland, Esq. 8vo.° 12s. 

Thoughts on the Defective State of Prisons, and Suggestions for 
their Improvement, with Hints for the Discipline, Police, and/Labour 
of Prisoners, &c. &c. By Thomas Le Breton, Keeper of the 'County 
Gaol. 8vo. 7s. 

Cottu on the Criminal Jurisprudence of England, and the Spirit 
of the English Government, translated from the French. 9s. 

A Plan for affording Agriculture prompt, efficacious, and perma- 
nent Relief, and for an improved system of Colonial and Foreign Corn 
Trade, &e. | 2s, 2 
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An Answer to the Pamphlet entitled ‘ The State of the Nation,’ 
in which the attempts to mislead the public as.to the state of the 
finance, the expenditure, and the exports and imports, are clearly 
pointed out. 

Letters to Count Toreno, on the proposed Penal Code of the Span- 
ish Cortes. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 5s. 

Address to the Members of the House of Commons upon the ne- 
cessity of Reform of the Financial System, &c. &c. By one of 
Themselves. 2s. 6d, 

State of the Nation at the commencement of 1822. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the present contest between 
the Greeks and Turks. 1s. 

Reasons for Opposition to the Principles and Measures of the pre- 
sent Administration. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Plain Reasons why Political Power should not be granted to Pa- 
pists. By Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R.& A.S. 8vo. Is. 

Ostensible Causes of the Present State of Ireland considered, and 
Remedies Suggested. By Wesley Doyle, Esq. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

An Address to the Land-owners of the United Empire. By C.C. 
Western, Esq. M.P. 2s. 

Remarks upon Prison Discipline, &c. &c. in a Letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Magistrates of Essex. By C.C. Western, Esq. M.P. 
2s. ’ 

Illustrations and Proofs of the Principles of Population: including 
an explanation of the proposed Remedies of Mr Malthus, and a Re- 
ply to the Objections of Mr Godwin and others. By Francis Place. 
8vo. 

Address to the Owners and Occupiers of Land in Great Britain 
and Ireland, pointing out effectual means for remedying the Agricul- 
tural Distresses of the country, more especially in so far as respects 
the Importation of Foreign Corn. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, on a New Plan. By the 
Rev. W. Yates. 8vo. 2. 10s. boards. 

Harmonical Grammar of the principal Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. By the Rev. F. Nolan. 2vols. 1. 5s. 

: THEOLOGY. 

A Plea for the Nazarenes: in a Letter to the British Reviewers. 
By Servitus. 6s, 

Plain Discourses, adapted to a Country Congregation. By the 
Rev. Charles Hardinge, A.M. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and Practice, according to the 
opinions and sentiments of the first Reformers ; intended for young 
persons. By the Rey. John Prowett, A.M. 12mo. $s. 6d. boards. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, 
May 1821. By Joseph Holdon Pott, A.M. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Great Period ; or, the Time of Actual Justification considered. 
By-the Rev. T, Young, of Margate. 12mo, 6s. 
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Scripture Antiquities ; or, a Compendious Summary of the Reli- 
ious Institutions, Customs, and Manners of the Hebrew Nation. By 
the Rev. John Jones. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons adapted for Parochial and Domestic Use. By the late 
Rey. J. P. Hewlett, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Scriptures respecting the Divine Trinity, Re- 
generation, and Good Works. By Sam. Noble. 

The Book of Enoch, the Prophet, translated from an Ethiopic MS. 
in the Bodleian Library. By R. Laurence, LL. D. 

Missionary Incitement and Hindoo Demoralization, including some 
observations on the political tendency of the means taken to evange- 
lize Hindoostan. By John Bowen. 2s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, exhibiting the History and Fate 
of the Sacred Writings, from the earliest period to the present cen- 
tury. By the Rev. James Townley, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. boards. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Biblical Fragments. By M. A. Shimmelpenninck. 8vo. 7s. €d. 
boards. 

Satan’s Devices Exposed, in four Sermons. By the Rev. T. 
Knowles, B. A. 2s. 6d. 

Liefchild on the Christian Temper ; or, Lectures on the Beatitudes. 
8vo.. 7s. 6d. 

Christian Temper ; or, a View of the blessed change gradually 
wrought in the Natural Disposition of Man, by the admission of Chris- 
tian Principles into his Understanding and Life. 1s. 6d. 

Treatise on Opposites, their Nature, Origin and Uses, as affecting 
both the Natural and Spiritual Life of Man. 2s. 6d. 

Howe’s Works, Vol. VIII. Royal, 16s.; Demy, 12s. 

Grounds of Hope for the Salvation of all dying in Infancy, an Es- 
say. By the Rev. W. Harris. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Works. By John Colquhoun, D.D. 
Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 4s. in boards. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. No. 10. On 
the bearing which a right Christian Economy has on Pauperism. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 

A Letter to Edward Copleston, D.D. occasioned by his Inquiry 
into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination. 1s. 6d. 

Suggestions on Clerical Elocution. By ohn Lettice, D.D., &e. 
12mo. 33s. 6d. 

A Summary of Christian Faith and Practice. By the Rey G. J. 
Burrow, D.D., &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Twenty Sermons on, the Evidences of Christianity. By James 
Clarke Franks, M.A. Chaplain of Trinity College. 8vo. 12s. 

Six Discourses preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Thomas Linwood Strong, B.D. of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 6s. 

The Village Preacher : a collection of short plain Sermons ; partly 

VOL, XXXVI. NO. 72. Oo 
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eriginal, and partly collected. By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. Vol. Ii. /12mo. 5s. 

A Collection of Hymns. By the Rev. Greville Ewing, and-Géorge 
Paynes. New edition. Calf 3s. 6d.; sheep 3s. 

A Series of Addresses to Young People. By the Rev. J. Hooper, 
A. M. 5s. 6d. 


Lectures in Divinity. By the late George Hill, D.D. 8 vols, 
8vo. ‘86s. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, on the Importance of Religious 
Principles and Conduct. By the Rev. Richard Walond, M.A. 2 
vols. 12mo. 8s. 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and Practice, according to the 
opinions and ‘sentiments of the first Reformers. By the Rev. John 
Prowett, M.A. 12mo. 

Sketches of 100 Sermons, preached to Congregations in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and on the European Continent ; fur- 
nished by their respective authors. Vol. II. 12mo. 4s. 

Thoughts on more Intimate Connection between the Established 
Church and Presbyterian Dissenters, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr 
Burns, Glasgow. By a Spectator. 1s. 

Pulpit Remains, being the substance of several Sermons delivered 
by the late Rev. Edward Hare, carefully published from his Manu- 
scripts : to which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life and Ministry. By 
the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 8vo. Qs. 

Faith y Pererin, Yn Dair Rhan ; or, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
in Welsh, ornamented with fine Engravings. 

Sermons by Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart. D. D. and F.R.S. 


Edinburgh, one of the Ministers of St Cuthbert’s. Vol. II. 


Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of Kentish Town, showing its ancient condition, 
progressive improvement, and present state; in which is comprised 
a brief review of the River Fleet, or River of the Wells; and the 
principal Events connected therewith. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Part VI. & VII. of a General History of the County of York. 
By Thomas Durham Whitaker, LL. D. folio. 2/. 2s. each. 

A Topographical, Statistical, and Historical Account of the Bo- 
rough of Preston, in the county of Lancaster, its Antiquities, &c. 
&c. By Marmaduke Tajket, O. S. B. 6 Engravings. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Ionian Islands ; comprising an account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms,jiaid Antiquities, with an account of Parga, &c. By F. T. C. 
Kendrick, Esq. S8vo. 12s. 

A Description of the Island of St Michael; with Remarks on the 
other Azores or Western Islands; originally communicated to the 
Linngwan Society of England. By John Webster, M.D. &c. 8vo. 
13s: 


Illustrations of the History; Manners, Customs, Arts, Sciénces, 
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and Literature of Japan; selected from Japanese MSS. By M. 
Titsingh, with coloured engravings, royal quarto. 2/. 18s. 

Chart of Van Diemen’s Land, from the best authorities, and from 
surveys. By G. W. Evans, Surveyor-General of the Colony. 7s. 6d. 
coloured, in a case. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic, 
to which are added, Practical Details for the information. of Emi- 
grants of every class, and some Recollections of the United States 
of America. By John Howison, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

A Concise View of the Scottish Islands of the Hebrides, Orkney, 
and Zetland, with Observations on the means of their Improvement, 
more especially of the Woodlands. By George Robertson Irvine. 
Price 1s. 

A Description of the Shetland Islands, comprising an Account 
of their Geology, Scenery, Antiquities, and Superstitions. By Sa- 
muel Hibbert, M.D.F.R.S.E., &c. In Quarto, with maps and 
plates. Price 3/. 3s. in boards. 

An Historical Guide to Ancient and Modern Dublin. By the 
Rev. G. W. Wright ; illustrated with 17 Engravings of the Principal 
Views and Buildings, and a New and Accurate Plan of the City. 
Royal 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Geographical, Historical, and Topographical description of Van 
Diemen’s Land: with important Hints to Emigrants, and directions 


how to apply for Grants of Land previous to leaving England, &c. 
with a View of Hobart Town. By G. W. Evans, Suryeyor-General 
of the Colony. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Behring’s Straits, 
for the purpose of finding out a North-east Passage, undertaken in 
the years 18)5, 1816, 1817, and 1818, at the expense of his High- 
ness the Chancellor of the Empire, Count Romanzoff in the ship 
Ruric, under the command of the Lieutenant in the Russian Impe- 
rial Navy, Otto Von Kotzebue. 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 5s. boards. 

Travels in Palestine, through the countries of Bashan and Gilead, 
east of the River Jordan: including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza 
and Gamala, in the Decapolis. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. with 
maps and plates. 4to, 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 

A Voyage to Africa, including a particular Narrative of an Em- 
bassy to one of the Interior Kingdoms in the year 1820. By Wil- 
liam Hutton, late acting Consul for Ashantee, &c. with maps and 
plates. 8vo. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By William J. Bur- 
chell, Esq. Vol. I. 4to. 

A Memoir of the Principal Occurrences during an Embassy from 
the British Government to the Court of China. By the Rev. Dr 
Robert Morrison, author of the Chinese Dictionary, Grammar, &c. 
and attached to the Embassy. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Oo 2 
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Vol. III. of the Tour to Africa : containing a Concise Account of 
all the Countries in that Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by 
Europeans. Arranged by Catherine Hutton. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of an Expedition 1400 miles up the Orinoco, and 300 up 
the Arauca, illustrated by plates. 8vo. 

Sentimental Travels to the South of France, 18 coloured engrav- 
ings. Royal 8vo. 18s. ' 

Two Voyages to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. By 
Thomas Reid, surgeon R. N. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Promenade from Dieppe to the Mountains of Scotland. By 
Charles Nodier. Translated from the French. Beautifully printed 
in a pocket volume. 5s. 6d. 

Sketches taken during Ten Voyages to Africa, between the years 
1786 and 1800; including Observations on the Country between 
Palmas and:the River Congo, and Remarks on the Physical and 
Moral Character of the Inhabitants, &c. By Capt. John Adams. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Visit to North America, and the English Settlements in Illi. 
nois ; with a Winter Residence in Philadelphia, solely to ascertain 
the actual prospects of the Emigrating Agriculturist, Mechanic, 
and Speculator. By Adlard Welby, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Visit to Vaucluse, Nisme, Orange, Pont-du-Gard, Avignon, 
Marseilles, &c. in May 1821. 8vo. 6s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, in the Ship Skelton. 12mo. with an engraving. Price 4s. 
boards. 

A Journey from Merut, in India, to London, through Arabia, 
Persia, Armenia, Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and France, 
during the years 1819 and 1820. With a Map and Itinerary of the 
Route. By Lieutenant Thos. Lumsden of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 








A 

Agricultural Committee, Report of the, 452—have inconsistently sug- 
gested a fixed duty, and not a free trade, why, 482. 

Agriculturists, distresses of the, 453—caused by the restriction laid on 
importation in 1815, 454, 461—good effects of the freedom of 
commerce, 456—evils of monopoly, ib.—occasions and conse- 
quences of the fall and rise of prices, 461—the prices of wheat 
from 1791 to 1820, ib.—fluctuation the greater, the higher the 
limit at which importation is fixed, 462, 481—and injurious to all 
classes, 464—absurd proposal of high duties by Mr Webb Hall 
and his coadjutors, 465—very objectionable proposal by some of the 
more sober of the agriculturists, 467—consideration of the reasons 
given for subjecting the country to a tax of twenty-five millions, to 
enable the agriculturists to obtain a monoploy price, 473, e¢ seg. 

American Congress, Committee’s report on the Abolition, 50. 

Anecdote, of M. de Staél, of a lively and whimsical nature, 59—of 
Pére Joussony, 370. 

Argyll, Marquis of, his trial related, 11. 

Attachment, unity of taste and principle a strong bond of, 192. 

Auger, L’Abbé, Traduction par, des Ciuvres de Demosthene et 
d’Eschine, 82, 483—errors and defects of it, 496. 

B 

Bonaparte, Madame de Staél’s opinion of, 68 —deportment of, during 
the battle of Marengo, 69—deep and daring hypocrisy of, 72— 
anecdote characteristic of, 73—never approached to the atrocities 
of Russian tyrants, 74—his hostility towards Madame de Staél, 
ib. 

Brocchi, Signor G., remarks on his discourse on the condition of the 
air at Rome, 536. 

Byron, Lord, tragedies of, heavy and inelegant, as poems, 419— 
deficient also as plays, 420—except Sardanapalus, a work of great 
beauty and power, 424—citations, 425—Myrrha, its chief charm, 
426—masterly and characteristic scene, 430—the Two Foseari, a 
failure, 435—regret much that ‘ Cain a Mystery’ should have 
been published, 437—inoffensive passages extracted, ib. 

——— ——, not superior to censure, 419—should emulate Shake- 
speare, 421—in caprice and contradiction sets up the Unities as 

‘+ the law of Jiterature,’ 422—political reflections of, of great 
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weight, 444—extraordinarily mistaken in his complaining of de- 
traction and a too unfavourable reception, 446—dissatisfaction 
with, not confined to the base and bigotted, 447—writings of, 
highly pernicious, 448—tend to destroy all belief in virtue, 448— 
how opposite the system and temper of his superior, the author of 
Waverley, 451. 
Buffier, le Pére, unjustly neglected, 261. 
C 


Carbonari, important remarks of Mr Craven upon the, 171. 

Charles I[., Scotch council held by, in London, 26—his Scottish 
administration instructive, 29—applicable to prevailing opinions 
and predominant passions, $1. 

Chrvch, Established, endowment of the, the property of the people, 
340. 

Commons, House of, conduct of the, the chief cause of discontent 
in the country, 401. 

Constant, Benjamin, an extract from a speech of, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, 37. 

Corn Laws, could not effect their object, 459—eminently calculated 
to exasperate the different classes of society against each other, 
463—turn the Bounty of Providence into a curse, and cause a 
ruinous fluctuation of prices, 464—Mr Malthus forced to admit 
this, 469—impose a burden on the country of not less than 
TWENTY-FIVE millions, 472—occasion a dead annual loss of fifteen 
or eighteen millions, 477. 

Counties and Burghs, Scottish, resolutions of, at the instigation of 
the Lord Advocate, 200—a set of humiliating documents, 201. 
Courts, of the Ancient English Common Law, 287—groundless 
propositions, respecting the subdivision of England and the ema- 
nation of all power from the chief magistrate, 289—states, at dif. 
ferent stages, 291—the Scandinavian Herad, 293—the Langrett 
of Iceland, 301—Jurisdiction of the Leet, 206—the suitors and 
jury an independent body politic, Fit..-egennans superinduc- 
ed upon the leet, $12—their uses, 215—the Eyre, 316—constitu- 

tion of the Isle of Man, 322—Parliament, 321, et seq. 

Craven, the Hon. Richard Keppel, tour of, in Naples.— Vide Italy. 

Criminal Laws and Customs in Scotland before the Revolution, 10. 

Criminals, youthful, in London, $73. 

Currency, effect upon prices, of the restoration of the ancient value 
of the, 407. 

D 

Demosthenes, studies of, 106—extreme conciseness of his style, 107 
—his care in composing, 85—his repetitions minutely traced, 87, 
et seg., resembles Thucydides, 486—translations by ourselves,— 
‘ the decree of Demosthenes,’ 489—the letter of Philip, 499— 
passage respecting the capture of the Elatea, 500—particularly 
examined by Dionysius, 501—passages from the smaller Orations, 
505—the principal feature, argument, emblazoned with passion, 
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power, &c., 486—judicious topicks, and perfect treatment of them, 
illustrated, 503. 

Drama, history of the, 418—some illusion in our feelings in judging 
of the great originals, 416—inferiority of their imitators, 417— 
caused by the dread of criticism, ib. 

Dryden, his imitation of Cowley, 7. 

Duties, Irish, rates and amount of, on rum, 531—on wines, 582— 
on sugar, tobacco, spirits, malt and tea, 533—admirably illustrate 
Mr Vansittart’s capacity for managing our financial concerns, ib. 

Earthquake, of 1783, destroyed, in three minutes, the monastery of 
St Stefano del Boseo, 165—singular traces of, 166—the fate of 
the Prince of Scilla, and his vassals, striking, 167. 

Edward III., internal frame of the country renovated in the time of, 
338. 

EIKQN BASIAIKH, history of, 17. 

Eloquence, a corrupt and careless, abounds, 82—to be corrected by 
the habitual contemplation of the exquisite ancient models, 84. 

Entails, remarks upon, 171. 

Expenditure of Great Britain, tables of the, $84—proportion of 
which took place abroad during the war, enormous, $83. 

F 

Family Shakespeare, by T. Bowdler, Esq., highly approved of, 52. 

Finance Committee, of 1817, confessed their own wastefulness, 390 
—served what purposes, 392—members of, selected on what 
principles, 393—mockery thus practised on the country placed 
in a striking point of light, 395—originated a measure conducive 
to the protection of abuses, 896—good advice of, and how the 
Parliament and itself have since acted upon it, $399—just and 
forcible remarks by a near observer, 402—conclusion of the drama 
very instructive, 404. 

France, state of religious parties in, 119—persecutions of the Cal- 
vinists in, 124—the criminal enterprise of reviving fanaticism and 
intolerance at Nismes, 137—circulars from the Central Committee 
of the Secret Government, 149—justice scandalously perverted, 
144—opinion of the National Guard, 147. 

Freeholders, Scotch, estimate of, in their corporate capacity, 177. 

French ministry, may be proved, in two ways, to have connived at 
slave trading, 42—account of their inquiries into cases, 44—how 
they have received the British Ambassador's representations, 45— 
one of the ships of M. de Portal, minister of the Marine, expos- 
ed, 46—the Legislature, we trust, will insist on the servants Of the 
executive government doing their duty, 48. 

Furce Caudine, position of the, 154. 

G 

Gauden, Dr, Bishop of Exeter, pious fraud of, 17—his station of 
‘ toil'and tenuity,’ 18. 

Greek Orators, 82—bestowed extreme pains upon their compositions, 
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84—Demosthenes, 85—his repetitions, 86, et seg.—quotations, 95, 
102-3—certain inconsistencies, 97—character of Greek perora- 
tions, 92—pronunciation among the ancients, 109. 

Greeks, shameful ingratitude towards, on the part of the English Go- 
vernment, 515—Athenians praised by Demosthenes for their spirit 
of freedom and independence, 495. 

H 

High Court of Parliament, constitution of the, 321—+relation be- 
tween, and the common law juries, 326—not an isolated court, 
333—the right of applying to, for the redress of grievances, not 
a modern innovation, 337—owes its supremacy over the crown and 
the kingdom to the aristocracy of character, 339—improvements 
still required in, 341. 

Hume, Mr, the scepticism of, 259—rendered so zealous a partisan of 
regal power, by what causes, 260. 

I 

Income and expenditure, Tables of, 384—estimates of former years 
compared with those of late years, $99. 

ialy, South, Tour through, by the Hon. R. K. Craven, 153—enter- 
taining and instructive, 154—curious particulars of the famous 
brothers Vardarelli, 155—the catastrophe of their gang at Foggia, 
interesting, 157—late political conduct of the Neapolitans, 160— 
Manfredonia, 161—St Angelo, ib.—laughable scenes at Brindisi, 
162—emigration of landholders to the Sila, 165—remains of St 
Stefano del Bosco, ib.—traces of the earthquake of 1783, seen 
in a singular form at Casainovo and Terranova, 166—remarks on 
Murat and his Queen, blameable, 169—subversion of the feudal 
privileges of the nobility, ib.—the present restored dynasty deem 
confiscation peculiarly sacred, 170—the Carbonari, 171. 

Ireland, referred to, for a view of the effect of oppressive taxation 
in reducing the revenue, 530—in causing the bellum servile now 
raging there, 534—in rendering smuggling popular, 535. 


Juries, the Scottish, the presiding Judge selects the individuals of, 179, 
181—Mr Kennedy’s Bill, 176—the Lord Advocate’s opposition 
to it lamented for his own sake, ib.—misrepresentations as to the 
projected alteration, 182—it introduces ballot and peremptory chal- 
lenge, 183—this indisputably the natural cure for the evil, 184— 
effects of our usage on the parties, 186—attended with two inju- 
rious consequences, as to the Jury, 195—the Judge, as affected by 
it judicially and personally, 196—-with respect to the general cha- 
racter of the administration of criminal justice, 197—the introduc- 
tion of ballot and peremptory challenge would, it has been said, 
lead to confusion,,and hardship on individual Jurymen, 204— 
urged that no particular case of abuse can be produced, 209—one 
case produced, recommended to the attention of those who ima- 
gine intrigue is excluded from temples of justice, 210—avother, 
fyom a later period, 213—the country not satisfied on the subjcct, 
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214—the circumstances in other parts of criminal jurisprudence 
referred to in discussions on this Bill, 217. 

Justice, penal, special causes of the unrivalled administration of, in 
Great Britain, 174. 

Justices of the Peace, the extremes of baronial sway and despotism 
avoided by the creation of, 338. 

L 

Lauderdale, Duke of, particulars of his government, 19—greatly 
influenced by his wife, 20. 

Legislation, few of the systems of, not in force in the British Empire, 
287. 

Liberty and Necessity, candour inculcated in the controversy relating 
to, 252—the subject reduced to a simple question, ib.—tendency of 
Necessarian opinions, 254. 

Louis XIV, private frailties of, 120. 

—— XV, unreasonable enthusiasm of the French for, 342—indulg- 
ed, in consequence, in sentiments of divine right, 343. 

XVI, character of, 344—escape of his Queen from the Temple, 
interesting, $45—touching particulars of their demeanour and 
treatment, 348—firmness and courage of the Queen, 349. 


Mackenzie, Sir George, Memoirs of the affairs of Scotland by, 1— 
particulars of the life of, 2—his other writings, 5—praised by 
Evelyn and Dryden, 6—first treated the Criminal Law of Scot- 
land systematically, 9—Parliamentary opposition of, wary, 21— 
speech of, extracted, the only authentic one of a member of the 
Scotch Parliament, before the Revolution, 22—candid commen- 
dation of Lord Stair, an Ultra Whig, 25—not successful in justi- 
fying his own measures, 32. 

Madame de Staél, posthumous publication of, 54—her education not 
prudently gone about, 56—devotion to her father, 58—habit of 
analyzing characters, 6(0—splendour of her conversation in society, 
ib.—its facination in private, 61—had a deep sense of religion, 62 
—always disliked Bonaparte, ib.—her marriages, 64—her first 
banishment, 76—multiplied and more cruel persecutions, 78— 
masterly sketches of Russia, ib.—her impression of the national 
character, of equal force and eloquence, 80. 

Malaria, the subject of, interesting to all, 537—-the nature of the 
miasma or poisonous matter of, has not been detected, 538—most dis- 
tructive disease produced by, is the remittent fever of hot ¢limates, 
539—directly produces organic derangements of the liver, &c. 
540—pernicious errors respecting, 541—whether more abundant 
and destructive in Rome in ancient times, 543. 

Memoir, writer, faults of the, 29. 

Ministers of the Crown, open attack of; on all members of Parliament, 
who judge on each question for themselves, $9$—reasoning of, in 
defence of over-taxation, avowedly bottomed on an assumption 
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obviously groundless, 517——cannot surely be permitted to continue 
their felo de se system, 534. 

Monk, character of, 15—an aggravation of his guilt, hitherto unob- 
served, 16. 

N 

Nation, state of the, 374—enormous amount of the revenue, 376— 
yetits inadequacy, 378,—detailed in the form of Tables, 384—/see 
Finance Committee and Taxation.) 

Necessarian opinions, moral influence of, in their theological form, 
257. , 

Nonconformists, in Scotland, treatment of, in the time of Charles II, 
$0—in France in the days of Louis XIV, 124. 

P 

Pleading, Scotch idiom more suited to, than the English or French, 9, 

Policy, liberal, consequence of departure from, 32. 

Politicians, trade of, who counsel the King and represent him in 
Parliament, recognised, by the Legislature, $97—-the assumption 
that abolished places were the property of, happily exposed, ib. 

Poor Laws, Mr Scarlett’s biil relating to the, 110—heterogencous 
matter and mistaken enactments introduced into, 111——-extraordi- 
nary remedy proposed in, 11$—a receipt for universal and inter- 
minable litigation, 114—repeals itself, 115—a maximum, bravely 
enacted and immediately repealed, ib.—a clause, which ought to be 
expunged, 117—ought to have been, what, 118. 

Prisons, present state of, 373—committals in English counties, 354— 
these rapidly increased by the present modes of occupation in, 
$59—delivery of, four times in the year, would be the greatest im- 
provement, 371. 

Prison discipline, Report on the improvement of, 353-——recommilment 
erroneously considered the great test, 354—the average of these 
to be ascertained how, 356—solitary imprisonment, 357—too much 
indulgence and education, 358—what the occupation ought to 
be, ib.— judicious observations of Mr Western on the severe system, 
359—an excellent sketch of what a prison life should be, 361— 
four sorts of diet recommended, 364. 

Prisoners, cruelty and absurdity in not allowing the counsel of, to 
speak for them, $65—the common argument that the judge is their 
counsel, considered, 366—forgotten, that two understandings are 
better than one, 367—aware of the decency of language observed 
by the opposite counsel, 368—what evils would result from allow- 
ing counsel in defence of, 369—hardship of being detained after 
acquittal, 370. 

Protestants, persecutions of the, in France, 119—secret consultations, 
on the means of reconciling to Popery, 123—edicts and declara- 
tions, 124—their fatal effects, 126-—the situation of, and their 
families, deplorable, 128—capital punishment of, for preaching, 
129—falsely charged with a massacre, 134—the persecution otf 
1815 explained, 186—indiscriminate pillage and slaughter, 141— 
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intimidation Of witnesses by the Ultra- Royalist party, 145--—its pre- 
servation of its agents, ib.—nature of the massacres at Nismes, 151. 
Q 
Quarterly List of New Publications, 268, 558. 
R 

Rome, the malaria destructive in, in summer, 542—threatenitig. its 
total desolation, 552. 

Romans, ancient, clothing used by the, 548—their antipathy to phy- 
sicians, 545. 

S 

Saussure, Madame Necker, 55—her biography of Madame de Staél, 
66. 

Scarlett, James, Esq. M. P., high professional and pglitical character 
of, 119. 

Science, metaphysical, ethical, and political, view of the progress of, 
by Dugald Stewart Esq., 220—four epochs in, conspicuous, 221 
—Verulamian reformation, a fifth, 223—specimen by Mr Playfair, 
of a commentary on the Novum Organum, 224——-Mr Locke, 229 
—our notions of time and space, 234—a principle in science, 
what, 236—mental philosophy consists of facts, 237—Leibnitz, 
246—Monads, 249—liberty and necessity, 252—our moral senti- 
ments as general as any part of our nature, 255—practical ten- 
dency of religious opinions, 25G—that of infidelity, to produce 
Toryism, 257—Montaigne, Bayle and Hume, 258—Buflier, 261 
—course of civilization, 265—relation of England to America, 
266. 

Scotland, Memoirs of the affairs of, rescued from destruction in singu- 
lar circumstances, 2—trial of the Marquis of Argyll, 11—Lauder- 
dale’s government, 19—an union’ with England attempted, 21— 
parliamentary speech, 22—council held in London by Charles IL., 
26—his administration affords an awful warning, 29, 31—sequel 
of the Memoirs highly desirable, 32. 

Scotch council held by Charles II. in London, discussion in the, re- 
specting Episcopacy, 26. 

Shakespeare, comparative purity of, creditable to him, 53—his noble 
range of character, 421. 

Slave Trade, foreign, intimate connexion between, and the atroci- 
ties of a piratical life, 41—supplement to the annual report on, for 
this year, 34—dismal and terrible stories of the French ship Le 
Rodeur, ib.—and of La Jeune Estelle, 40—the Government’s in- 
quiry into them, 38—judicious remarks upon it, 39, 44—the right 
of search reciprocally by England and France, would be the most 
effectual preventive, 48—objections to this anticipated, 49—A- 
merica favourable to it, 50. 

Smuggling, calamities produced by the prevalence of, in Ireland, 535 
—to be put down by Government diminishing the temptation to 
engage in it, 536. 

Society, misery arising from the change of, 76. 
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States, what, in the youth of society, 291—not depitived, by unions, 
of self-rule, 16—derive their stability and energygWhence, 339. 


Taste, indications of a false and perverted, 511—the ancients may be 
studied with safety, 513. 
Tai@iion, excessive, common fallacy, that the money raised by, re. 7 
s to the people, 379—illustrated by the income-tax, $80—the § 
taxes, fixed money duties,—few imposed ad valorem, 408—their * 
actual pressure stated, 410. 

— scourges all classes alike, 478—the revenue not always in 
proportion to, 516—a few conclusive proofs of this noticed—the 
tea duties, 519—those on salt, 527—Ireland referred to, for an 
emphatic view, 530. 

Thugut, Baron de, sketch of, deserves attention, 351. 5 

Time and space, our notion of, one of the mysteries of our intellec. ~ 
tual nature, 234. 4 

Tonbridge school, large fund of, recovered from the Skinners’ Com. 7 
pany, 553—to be applied, how? ib.—Mr Prinsep’s plan, 556— | 
powerful inducements to adopt it, 557. 1 

Tracts, intolerable stupidity of, 363. 

Trialigy Jury, constitutional theory of, and the judge’s appointing 
the mdividuals, irreconcilable, 185—eflects of such discretion ex- 
emplified, 187, 174, 194, 199. 

+———-, framed out of institutions which contain the ground. 
work of Government, 288. 

Ww 

Western, C. C. Esq., M. P., ingenious ideas of, on solitary imprison. 
ment, 357—judicious remarks of, on the severe system, 359— 
sketches what a prison life should be, 361. 
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